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WASHINGTON  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION.1 
By  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  Washington's  personal  virtues, 
self-control,  balanced  judgment,  equipoise  of  character, 
military  achievements,  renunciation  of  self  for  country's 
glory,  that  we  have  omitted  to  honor  him  sufficiently  for 
one  of  his  chiefest  claims  to  our  admiration  and  love, — his 
agency  in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

The  first  Continental  Congress  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
each  with  its  distinct  relation  to  the  Mother  Kingdom,  met 
5th  Sept.,  1774.  Washington  was  one  of  the  members  of 
that  noble,  historic  assemblage,  which  with  its  successors 
carried  on  the  Revolution,  made  him  Commander-in-Chief 
and  declared  our  independence.  There  were  several  Con- 
gresses, one  of  which  agreed  to  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  went  into  operation  March  1,  1781,  and  made  the 
Constitutional  Union  of  the  Thirteen  States.  These  Arti- 
cles, great  as  was  the  advance  upon  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, were  found  inadequate  as  a  working  system,  "to  pro- 
vide for  the  credit  and  wants  of  the  country  and  to  fulfill 


'Delivered  at  the  exercises  in  honor  of  Washington  on  the  cen- 
tennial of  his  death,  held  in  Washington,  December  14,  1899.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association. 
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the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  general  government,"  and  a 
Convention  was  called,  each  State  appointing  deputies  and 
each  State  voting  as  a  unit,  to  suggest  reforms  and  cor- 
rect the  imperfections  which  experience  had  shown,  and 
render  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union'.  The  former  large 
delegation  of  power  being  found  impotent,  the  Convention 
began  its  work  in  Philadelphia  in  July,  1787.  This  was  a 
body  of  men  remarkable  for  ability,  wisdom,  patriotism. 
Among  the  immortals  were  Madison,  Mason,  the  Pinckneys, 
Rutledge,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Ellsworth,  Wilson,  Wythe, 
Sherman  and  Martin.  Great  as  these  men  were,  another 
was  conspicuously  the  chief  and  he  by  unanimous  acclaim 
was  called  to  preside. 

Before  resigning  his  sword  to  the  people  for  whose  liber- 
ties it  had  been  drawn,  Washington  had  in  "his  legacy"  to 
his  country  pleaded  earnestly  for  a  Constitution  which 
would  amend  the  defects  of  the  Confederation.  This  plea 
from  one  so  loved  and  reverenced,  was  conclusive,  for,  as 
wrote  a  Frenchman  at  the  time,  more  was  hoped  for  from 
the  weight  of  a  single  citizen  than  from  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  body.  In  public  letter  and  private  utterance, 
Washington  repeatedly  had  urged  the  vesting  of  adequate 
powers  in  a  new  government.  His  potent  influence  and 
statesmanlike  suggestions  had  brought  into  being  the  body 
of  which  he  was  President. 

It  miay  be  the  duty  of  a  presiding  officer  to  preserve 
order,  to  be  the  mouth-piece  of  his  associates,  and  secure 
efficiency  and  dignity  of  action,  but  Washington  inter- 
preted his  duty  on  no  such  narrow  lines.  Plis  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  a  deputy  from  Virginia  was  not  sunk  in  the 
functions  of  the  chair,  and,  with  sleepless  vigilance  and  tact- 
ful wisdom,  he  labored  to  consummate  his  profound  con- 
viction as  to  the  imperative  need  of  a  stronger  government. 
As  was  to  have  been  expected,  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
was  early  developed.    Hamilton  suggested  a  radically  cen- 
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tralizing  plan,  approaching  as  near  as  possible  the  model 
of  the  British  Constitution  which  he  said  was  the  best  form 
of  government,  the  only  good  one,  uniting  public  strength 
with  individual  security .-  The  other  extreme  was  content 
with  slight  amendment  to  the  loose  bond  of  the  confeder- 
acy. Between  such  wide,  irreconcilable  differences  were 
such  cool  and  well-balanced  men  as  Madison,  Ellsworth, 
Franklin  and  others.  Plans  were  proposed,  discussed,  re- 
considered, and  at  times  an  agreement  seemed  remote  or 
impossible.  In  this  conflict  of  opinions  and  interests,  in  a 
spirit  of  unity  and  mutual  deference  and  concession,  ren- 
dered indispensable  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  political  situa- 
tion, compromises  were  effected  and  the  framework  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  largely  through  the  paramount  in- 
fluence and  strong  common  sense  of  Washington,  who, 
after  the  adjournment  sine  die,  the  dining  together  of  the 
members  and  the  cordial  leave-taking,  retired  to  his  room 
to  meditate,  as  says  his  diary,  on  the  momentous  work 
which  had  been  executed. 

Then  came  the  rub.  The  instrument  did  not  become  a 
valid  Constitution  until  nine  States,  each  acting  for  itself, 
had  ratified.  In  several  there  was  great  excitement  and 
strong  parties  were  arrayed  in  hostility.  The  friends  of  the 
Constitution  were  at  times  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  Dean 
of  Gloucester  voiced  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  many,  when 
he  wrote  that  the  union  and  grandeur  of  the  States  was 
one  of  the  idlest  and  most  visionary  notions  ever  dreamed 
of  even  in  romance.  He  predicted  a  disunited  people  to 
the  end  of  time.  So  other  prophets  of  evil,  opponents  of  a 
Federal  Republic,  were  found  at  home  and  abroad.  Wash- 
ington was  most  active  in  correspondence  and  by  personal 
influence.  His  energies  were  all  aroused.  His  big  soul. was 
agitated  over  what  was  of  vital  importance.  While  Madi- 
son and  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist  and  others  ceased  not 
by  speech  and  pen  to  reason,  to  expostulate,  to  inspire,  it 
was  Washington  chiefly  whose  word  disarmed  foes,  whose 
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judgment  was  accepted,  who  overcame  opposition  and  se- 
cured the  required  ratification.  Others  may  take  their  own 
course,  but,  said  he,  "as  far  as  my  voice  can  go  it  shall 
be  in  favor  of  the  general  Government." 

Ours  is  a  Federal  Government,  with  a  written  Constitu- 
tion, which,  in  all  its  provisions,  said  Chief  Justice  Chase,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  looks  to  "an  indissoluble  Union  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States."  Gladstone  pronounced  it 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.  It  is  the  reconciliation  of 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  law,  of  freedom  and  authority,  of 
right  wedded  to  power,  a  union  of  Federal  and  State  au- 
thority, of  foreign  safety  and  domestic  security.  In  an  im- 
portant sense,  Madison  is  justly  called  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  but  without  Washington's  supreme  influence, 
fervent  patriotism  and  broad-minded  statesmanship,  the 
Convention  may  not  have  been  held;  if  held,  may  not  have 
harmonized,  and  the  work  of  its  hands  may  have  failed  to 
secure  the  required  concurrence.  While  we  build  monu- 
ments of  granite,  statues  of  bronze  and  marble,  celebrate 
birth  and  death,  and  keep  fragrant  and  imperishable  the 
memories  of  virtues  and  deeds,  the  true  and  the  best  com- 
memoration is  to  preserve  the  Constitution  in  its  integrity 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  safety,  the  truest  security  of  the 
Union,  the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  Its  hold  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  country  should  be  constantly  strength- 
ened and  it  should  form  "the  rudimental  basis  of  American 
thought." 

Allibone,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Authors,  quotes  a  number 
of  tributes  of  highest  excellence,  which  had  been  written 
about  Washington.  Perhaps  no  single  expression  has  been 
more  striking  than  that  Providence  had  left  him  childless 
that  the  country  might  call  him  father.  No  words  have 
been  more  quoted,  or  more  fitly  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  American  people,  than  those  which  by  a  happy  inspir- 
ation John  Marshall,   afterwards   the   great   chief  justice, 
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used  in  a  resolution  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  19th  Dec.,  1799,  on  their  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  their  "highly-valued  fellow-citizen, 
George  Washington,  General  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States."  A  joint  committee  was  appointed  "to  report 
measures  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  expressive  of  the 
profound  sorrow  with  which  Congress  is  penetrated  on 
the  loss  of  a  citizen  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 

FIRST   IN   THE   HEARTS    OF    HIS    COUNTRYMEN."      This    well- 

phrased  and  comprehensive  laudation  was  repeated  in  the 
Senate's  affirmative  response  to  the  House  resolution,  and 
also  in  the  oration  delivered  on  26th  December  by  Major 
General  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  Representatives  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  by  request  of  the 
Congress.  The  origin  of  the  apt  expression  is  often  wrong- 
ly attributed  to  Lee  as  it  has  been  to  later  orators  and 
writers. 

A  British  statesman,  Lord  Brougham,  calling  him  the 
greatest  man  of  our  own  or  any  age,  used  this  unsurpassed 
eulogy :  "It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage 
in  all  ages  to  omit  no  occasion  of  commemorating  this  illus- 
trious man,  and  until  time  shall  be  no  more  will  a  test  of  the 
progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue 
be  derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name 
of  Washington." 


ANDREW  R.  GOVAN. 
By  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr. 

Andrew  R.  Govan  was  born  in  Orange  Parish,  Orange- 
burgh  District,  S.  C.,  about  1793.  He  attended  the  cele- 
brated school  of  Rev.  Moses  Waddel,  D.  D.,  in  Abbeville 
District,  S.  C.,  before  entering  the  South  Carolina  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1813  along  with  George  McDuffie 
and  thirty-one  others.  After  graduation  Mr.  Govan  en- 
gaged in  planting  in  his  native  parish,  and,  being  a  young 
man  of  parts,  he  at  once  began  to  take  a  prominent  place  in 
public  affairs. 

He  was  a  very  athletic  man ;  fond  of  all  the  outdoor 
sports,  including  horse-racing,  and  he  owned  the  celebrated 
horse  Bonnets  o'Blue.  In  the  summer  of  1816  he  took  a 
trip  North  to  "see  the  world."  What  he  saw,  and  how 
he  saw  it,  is  most  interestingly  told  in  the  letter  below, 
which  he  wrote  back  home  to  his  friend  and  cousin,  Hon. 
George  Elmore  Salley,  who  was  himself  a  young  man  but 
four  or  five  years  Mr.  Govan's  senior,  although  at  that 
time  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  district : 

"New  York,  July  19th,  1816. 
"Dr.  George, 

"Remembrances  of  no  ordinary  kind  obtrude,  so  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  that  high  sense  of 
feeling  which  I  entertain  of  your  friendship  and  esteem.  I 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago  after  a  long  and 
tedious  passage  of  nine  days.  And  from  which  place  I  have 
arrived  here  in  perfect  health.  I  shall  repair  in  a  few  days 
for  Ballstown  Springs,  where  I  have  been  informed  are 
exhibited  all  the  polite  and  fashionable  manners  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  been  highly  struck  and  pleased  with 
the  country  which  I  have  passed  through  and  particularly 
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with  the  picturesque  appearance  which  it  exhibits.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  must  strike  me  more  forcibly  as  all  the  scenes 
are  novel,  and  different  from  any  that  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  view,  being  in  a  country  little  improved  by  art  or 
cultivated  by  industry.  I  have  distinguished  a  particular 
and  great  contrast  between  the  inhabitants  who  reside  at 
the  South  and  those  of  the  North.  Activity  and  enterprise, 
ingenuity  and  industry  are  some  of  the  prominent  features 
of  those  persons  that  reside  here.  And  in  general  strong 
and  cultivated  men  well  cultivated  in  all  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. And  women  in  general  of  fine  mind  and  under- 
standings, but  whose  manners  nevertheless  a  little  disgust- 
ing to  a  Southern  man.  Whereas  those  of  the  South  are 
more  devoted  to  ease  and  pleasure,  arising  in  a  great  meas- 
ure from  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  as  they  say,  from 
the  circumstances  of  our  having  negroes  to  cultivate  our 
lands,  and  do  all  business  that  requires  no  exertion  of  the 
mind  and  understanding. 

"They  are  in  general  more  selfish  than  social,  and  so 
much  so  that  a  stranger  stands  no  chance  among  them.  I 
never  in  the  whole  of  my  life  have  seen  a  time  when  there 
was  so  little  news.  This  place  has  a  great  many  ships  lying 
up  in  her  docks,  more  than  was  ever  known,  little  or  no 
trade  going  on  and  that  is  done  mostly  in  British  vessels. 
I  suppose  they  are  waiting  until  our  crops  of  rice  and  cot- 
ton are  made.  There  is  a  great  opinion  in  this  place  that 
cotton  will  bare  an  uncommon  price  the  ensuing  season. 
Mr.  Lowndes1  has  been  within  a  few  days  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  who,  I  suppose, 
is  as  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it  as  any  per- 
son in  the  Union.  A  man  not  only  qualified  for  that  office 
but  for  any  that  the  government  might  give  him.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  on  my  way  to  Philadel- 
phia which  caused  the  time  to  pass  very  very  agreeably. 
He  is  a  man  perfectly  sociable  and  easy  in  his  manners,  full 

1  William  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina. 
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of  conversation  and  table  board  enjoyment,  who  does  not 
treat  with  contempt  the  opinions  of  any  man,  whatsoever 
they  may  be,  provided,  they  are  in  strict  unison  with  his 
conscience.     I  went  on  a  few  days  ago  in  company  with 
him  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  at  which  place  I  was 
frequently  in  his  company,  which  was  highly  interesting 
as  well  as  instructing.     He  supports  the  first  standing  here 
as  a  modest  unassuming  man  and  also  a  man  of  the  great- 
est and  most  profound  condition.     In  fact  I  think  him  the 
greatest  man,  unequivocally  I  have  ever  seen.     I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  he  does  not  support  that  standing  at 
home  that  he  does  abroad.     When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  you  said   something  relative   to   my  being  a 
candidate  for  the  Legislature,  or  in  other  words  permitting 
my  name  to  be  made  use  of  to  that  effect.     I  at  that  time 
stated  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  my  objections  to  that  ap- 
pointment, and  finally  concluded  that  I  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit it  to  my  friends.     But  I  have  since  concluded  not  to 
return  until  the  last  of  December,  wishing  to  be  present  at 
the   meeting  of  Congress.     Therefore   I   cannot   and   sin- 
cerely wish  that  you  would  inform  my  friends  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  their  earnest 
request  and  solicitations.     From  the  information  which  I 
had  been  able  to  collect  previous  to  my  leaving  Carolina 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  people  will  have  you 
elected  whether  you  will  serve  or  not.     And  I  told  them 
to  elect  you  even  in  opposition  to  your  wishes.     It  is  agreed 
by  some  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  consent  of  individuals 
is  not  necessary,  but  that  it  is  an  obligation  which  he  owes 
to  his  country,  and  therefore  I  hope  that  you  will  submit 
with  complacency  to  this  exhibition  of  friendship  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Orangeburgh  District.     I  do  not  think  in  reality 
that  you  ought  to  refuse  to  serve  them.    If  you  will  comply 
with  their  request  on  this  occasion,  perhaps  on  some  future 
occasion  I  will  serve  them  when  I  am  better  qualified  and 
my  judgment  is  more  matured.     I  hope  you  will  write  to 
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me  and  inform  me  the  result  of  your  opinion  in  the  above 
cited  requisition.  Direct  your  letter  either  to  the  Sweet 
Springs  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  to  Lexington  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  At  either  of  those  places  I  shall  re- 
ceive it  as  I  take  in  those  places  in  my  return  home. 

"I  am  with  every  possible  assurance  of  my  high  esteem 
and  regard,  your  friend  and  relation, 

"Andrew  R.  Govan. 
"George  E.  Salley,  Esquire, 

"Orangeburgh 
"South  Carolina." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  letter  that,  although 
Mr.  Govan  was  much  interested  in  public  affairs,  he  was  not 
over  ambitious  to  serve  his  countrymen.  But  in  1820  he 
accepted  what  he  refused  in  1816;  that  is  to  say,  he  went  to 
the  Legislature.  In  1822  Hon.  James  Overstreet,  of  Barn- 
well District,  who  represented  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  in  Congress,  died,  and  Mr.  Govan  was  elected  to 
fill  out  his  term  which  expired  March  3d  following.  He 
took  his  seat  December  4,  1822,  and  in  the  Charleston 
Mercury  of  February  n,  1823,  we  find  the  following  notice 
announcing  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  full  term : 

"We  are  authorized  to  announce  that  Andrew  R.  Govan, 
Esq.,  will  serve,  if  reelected,  as  Congressional  Representa- 
tive for  the  United  Districts  of  Richland,  Lexington,  Barn- 
well and  Orangeburgh. " 

He  was  reelected  to  the  full  term,  and  in  the  organization 
of  the  House  in  December,  1823,  we  find  his  name  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Slave  Trade. 

In  1824,  he  was  reelected  for  his  third  term,  and  in  the 
organization  of  the  House  in  December,  1825,  he  was  put 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Militia.  Again,  in  December. 
1826,  we  find  him  on  the  Committee  on  Militia.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  shows  that  in  1825  Mr.  Govan  knew  more 
about  politics  than  he  did  in  1816,  and  it  also  gives  some 
interesting  history  of  the  time : 
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"House  of  Representatives. 
"February  18th,  1825. 
"My  dear  George, 

"The  M.  Intelligence  gives  such  an  accurate  and  correct 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Congress,  that  in  writing  to 
you,  I  could  have  added  nothing  new  on  that  subject. 

"The  great  show  of  the  Presidential  election  is  now  over, 
and  we  are  fairly  beaten  by  an  unnatural  union  of  the  East 
and  West;  or  in  other  words  by  Adams  and  Clay. 

"The  prevailing  opinion  here,  is,  that  Clay  was  bought 
over  to  support  Adams,  with  the  promise  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  as  far  as  facts  have  been  developed 
I  think  there  is  some  foundation  for  such  a  belief.  He  has 
accepted  the  office.  Some  are  even  surprised,  that  Adams 
whom  they  now  suspect  of  much  treachery,  should  have  so 
easily  ratified  his  part  of  the  contract.  All  leading  Western 
members,  had  some  months  before  the  election,  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  Gen'l  Jackson,  but  when  Clay  made 
a  dead  set  upon  them  he  carried  them  for  Adams,  and  that 
too  in  contradiction  to  the  known  views  of  their  constitu- 
ents. Governor  Barbour  is  spoken  of  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"In  sending  John  on  to  West  Point  he  will  require  money 
only  to  take  him  there  and  to  purchase  a  few  of  the  articles 
of  bedding,  &c.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institu- 
tion do  not  allow  Parents  to  make  remittances  to  their  sons 
while  there  as  the  pay  is  even  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  boy  who  is  not  extravagant. 

"Present  my  best  respects  to  your  wife  and  family  and  be- 
lieve me,  as  usual,  your  friend  and  relation, 

"A.  R.  Govan. 

"P.  S.  My  wedding  has  been  postponed  until  the  10th  of 
March,  a  time  to  which  I  look  with  great  pleasure. 

"A.  R.  G." 

The  wedding  took  place  as  scheduled  above,  for  the 
Charleston  Courier  of  March  16,  1825,  contains  the  notice 
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of  the  marriage  of  Hon.  Andrew  R.  Govan  to  Miss  Mary 
Pugh  Jones,  daughter  of  Morgan  Jones,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, "at  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Pugh  in  Northampton  County, 
March  10,  1825."2 

The  next  letter,  posted  at  Harrison's  Store,  Virginia, 
gives  some  insight  into  the  old  life  at  Poplar  Spring,  the 
former  summer  resort  of  the  well-to-do  planters  of  Orange 
Parish,  as  well  as  some  interesting  references  to  the  real 
"American  Cincinnatus,"  whom  Jefferson  called  ''the  last  of 
the  Romans,"  and  of  whom  John  Randolph  said :  "He  is  the 
wisest,  the  purest,  the  best  man  I  ever  knew" — Nathaniel 
Macon,  of  North  Carolina :    1 

"Lindis  Fame, 
"5th  August,  1825. 
"Dear  George, 

"I  have  little  doubt  by  this  you  are  all  collected  together 
at  the  Poplar,  under  whose  deep  shade  it  is  my  con- 
solation to  say,  I  have  passed  many  a  pleasant  and  agree- 
able hour.  At  last  there  is  nothing  like  being  among  our 
bosom  and  well-tried  friends;  those  to  whom  a  long  ac- 
quaintance, and  well-balanced  friendship  have  endeared  to- 
gether. I  am  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke,  where  I 
shall  remain  all  the  summer,  at  least  until  I  set  out  for  the 
Poplar,  which  will  be  some  time  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. I  lead  here  quite  an  idle  life — at  all  events,  more  so 
than  I  have  been  accustomed.  You  know,  I  am  called  one 
of  the  most  active  of  our  old  party  of  hunters.     By  the  bye, 

J"Early  in  March,  the  fashionable  people  of  Eastern  Carolina 
were  greatly  excited  by  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Mr.  Govan, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina,  who  was  to  wed  the 
fair  Mary  Pugh  Jones,  a  great  belle  and  heiress  in  Northampton 
Co.,  N.  C.  On  the  evening  of  March  8,  1825,  Mrs.  Josiah  Collins, 
of  Edcnton,  N.  C,  arrived,  with  her  two  daughters,  in  a  coach 
and  four,  on  her  way  to  the  wedding.  On  the  next  day  the  bride- 
groom, accompanied  by  Gov.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Archer,  a  prominent  representative  from  Virginia,  reached 
Murfreesboro." — (See  Moore's  History  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  ii,  p. 
5.  Also  Benton's  View,  vol.  i,  p.  24.)  Mary  Pugh  Jones  was  the 
adopted  daughter  and  heiress  of  her  great-uncle,   Eaton  Pugh. 
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I  fear  you  do  not  conduct  things  as  usual — killing  deer, 
playing  whist,  &c,  &c.  Have  you  had  a  merry  time  of  it? 
Do  write  me,  for  be  assured,  I  have  lost  none  of  the  interest 
which  I  have  always  felt,  and  which  I  shall  always  feel  for 
our  little  society  at  the  Poplar  Springs. 

"A  few  days  ago  I  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Macon,  a  Senator 
from  this  State,  who  has  been  near  40  years  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  is  exceedingly  hospitable  and  agreeable  in 
his  house,  and  pays  strangers  much  attention.  Although 
he  is  not  a  man  of  great  intellectual  refinement,  or  re- 
search, yet  he  is  calculated  to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  all 
those  who  are  fond  of  hearing  an  exact  picture  given  of 
those  times  as  they  were  some  forty  years  since,  and  the 
feuds  and  animosities  of  party  spirits  at  its  height  in  this 
country. 

"He  has  faithfully  treasured  up  in  his  mind  all  the  princi- 
pal incidents  of  our  history,  and  narrates  them  with,  I  have 
no  doubt,  great  accuracy.  He  has  seen  our  government 
commence,  and  been  in  public  life  ever  since.  He  lives  in 
a  very  small  house  about  the  size  of  one-half  of  Mother's 
at  the  P.  Spring,  or  in  other  words,  two  of  them,  and  among 
the  trees,  so  thick,  that  one  could  not  see  where  he  lived 
unless  he  was  very  particular. 

"Write  me  how  John  likes  his  new  situation,  &c,  &c. 
Give  me  a  faithful  account  of  the  Springs — the  crops  and — 
the  little  Major,3  how  he  gets  on.  If  he  has  closed  his 
book  of  oracles,  and  with  due  condescension  and  solemn- 
ity, is  contented  to  live  the  life  of  an  honest  man.  Give  my 
love  to  my  Mother,  and  present  me  to  your  wife  and  family, 
and  believe  me  sincerely  your  friend  and  relation, 

"A.  R.  Govan. 
"Geo.  E.  Salley,  Esquire 
"Orangeburgh 
"South  Carolina." 


3Major  John  M.  Felder,  subsequently  a  member  of  Congress,  his 
political  opponent. 
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On  March  3,  1827,  Mr.  Govan  retired  from  Congress, 
and  the  next  year  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Mississippi, 
where  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  planting. 
He  died  in  Marshall  County,  Miss.,  June  27,  1841. 


: 


THE   REVOLUTIONARY  WAR   IN   NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

Narrative  of  John  Hodges  Drake,  oe  Nash  County. 

The  following  narrative  relating  to  the  struggle  with  the  Tories 
in  North  Carolina  comes  to  the  Association  from  Mrs.  P.  H.  Mell, 
of  Auburn,  Ala.  The  author  was  John  Hodges  Drake,  a  son  of 
James  Drake,  in  whose  house  the  affair  occurred.  The  son  was  at 
that  time  twelve  years  of  age  and  a  witness,  although  the  narrative 
was  not  written  until  he  became  an  old  man.  The  same  event, 
with  some  variations  in  details,  is  given  in  Wheeler's  History  of 
North  Carolina,  ii,  pp.  274-275.  It  is  believed  that  the  following  is 
the  more  accurate  version. 

Mrs.  Mell  prefixes  some  notices  of  the  family  and  a  history  of 
the  manuscript: 

In  colonial  days,  as  early  as  1694,  1710  and  1713,  there  were  in 
Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va.,  near  the  Black  Water  River,  the  fami- 
lies of  Thomas,  William,  John  and  a  Mrs.  Jemima  Drake.  These 
families  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  brothers  of  the  English 
Admiral.  Their  descendants  emigrated  into  North  Carolina,  and 
from  there  into  other  Southern  States  and  westward. 

The  family  of  Richard  Drake  lived  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va., 
in  1713.  His  sons,  Francis,  Matthew,  Edwin,  Truston,  Nathaniel, 
Richard  William,  all  came  to  Nash  county,  N.  C,  settled  in  the 
same  neighborhood  and  brought  up  families. — (Courier  Journal.) 

James  Drake,  the  hero  of  Wheeler's  account,  was  the  son  of 
one  of  these  brothers.  He  married  the  Widow  Bridges,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Hodges.  The  Ben.  Bridges  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  was  her  son  by  her  first  husband.  Her  brother,  John 
Hodges,  was  an  officer  in  the  North  Carolina  Continental  Line. 
The  name  John  Hodges  has  come  down  in  the  family  to  the  present 
day. 

Benjamin  Bridges  married  and  had  children;  one  daughter 
married  a  Harrison;  her  son  was  named  John  Adams  Harrison. 
Milbry  Drake,  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  married  Mr.  Whelis. 
Maj.  John  Hodges  Drake,  the  writer  of  the  narrative,  remained  in 
Nash  county,  and  married  Miss  Frances  Williams,  daughter  of 
Major  John  Williams,  of  Halifax  county.  He  was  a  man  of  note 
in  his  day  and  served  eight  terms  in  the  Legislature  from  Nash 
county.  He  had  thirteen  children  and  named  each  one  of  his  sons 
John.  There  were  John  Hodges,  John  Nichols,  John  William 
Wallace,  John  Calvin,  John  George  Franklin.  Several  of 
his  daughters  married  and  had  large  families;  Joanna  married 
John  Arrington  and  removed  to  California;  Maria  married 
Thomas  Flewellen,  of  Upson  county,  Ga.;  Caroline  married  Dr. 
Robert  Williams,  of  Pitt  county,  N.  C. ;  Louisa  married  Major 
James  F.  White  and  removed  to  Auburn,  Ala.  Major  John  Hodges 
Drake  died  in  Auburn,  Ala.,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  at 
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the  age  of  ninety-three,  in  1859.  One  of  his  grandsons  remembers 
standing  by  his  deathbed;  while  watching  him  with  all  the  awe 
of  a  child  at  such  a  scene,  the  old  man  said:  "It  is  well,  my  son, 
for  you  to  come  and  see  an  honest  man  die." 

His  son,  John  Hodges  Drake,  became  a  physician;  he  served 
in  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  several  terms;  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Auburn,  Ala.  He  married  Miss  Polly  Susan  Williams,  a 
niece  of  Dr.  Robert  Williams,  of  Pitt  county,  N.  C.  His  son,  also 
John  Hodges  Drake,  is  a  physician  in  Auburn,  Ala.,  and  his  son, 
the  fourth  John  Hodges  Drake,  is  a  physician,  who  will  soon  settle 
in  Texas. 

The  history  of  the  manuscript  is  as  follows:  When  Wheeler  was 
preparing  a  revised  edition  of  his  history,  he  wrote  to  Major  J. 
H.  Drake  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  skirmish  at  his  father's 
house,  knowing  that  as  a  boy  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  event. 
Major  Drake  prepared  this  manuscript,  but  the  revised  edition 
was  never  published  and  the  papers  were  placed  in  a  concealed 
drawer  in  his  large  old-fashioned  desk.  This  desk  afterwards  be- 
longed to  his  son,  Dr.  J.  H.  Drake,  of  Auburn,  Ala.  The  papers 
were  never  removed  and  perhaps  never  examined.  His  widow, 
Mrs.  Polly  Susan  Williams  Drake,  died  last  fall,  1898;  she  lived  to 
be  almost  ninety  years  of  age.  Her  son,  Dr.  J.  H.  Drake,  of 
Auburn,  the  grandson  of  the  original  writer,  while  examining  his 
mother's  papers  after  her  death,  found  this  manuscript  in  this  con- 
cealed drawer;  he  thinks  that  the  drawer  had  probably  not  been 
opened  in  forty  years. 

In  the  year  1781  Lord  Cornwallis  passed  with  his  army, 
10  or  20,000,  from  Wilmington  to  Halifax  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  crossed  Tar  river  at  Lemon's  Ferry  and  took  up 
camp  for  ten  days  at  Colonel  Hunter's  at  Stony  Creek 
bridge  in  Nash  Co.  The  army  plundered  the  Whigs,  of 
their  property,  but  was  joined  by  the  Tories.  The  Whigs 
found  it  necessary  to  conceal  their  goods  and  valuables, 
and  as  there  was  no  opposing  army,  they  lay  out,  etc. 

James  Drake,  Sr.,  54  years  old,  and  wife,  Brittain  Drake, 
25  years  old,  Nancy  Drake  and  Milbry  Drake,  Silas,  John 
Hodges,  12  years  old,  and  Benjamin  Drake.  This  family 
with  Air.  Mann's  camped  together  and  Brittain  Drake  and 
Augustus  Mann  and  Denton  Mann  reconnoitered  and 
brought  news  from  day  to  day  to  the  camp  of  Cornwallis' 
army.  On  the  10th  or  nth  of  May,  Cornwallis  broke  up 
his  camp  and  marched  on  to  Halifax.  On  receiving  this 
information  the  two  Whig  families  went  home  and  sup- 
posed all  danger  from  the  British  army  had  passed. 
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Captain  Robert  Beard,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Continental  army  in  Virginia,  but  was  cashiered  for  rude 
behavior  to  a  lady  and  whose  father  lived  in  Anson  Co., 
passed  frequently  from  Virginia  to  his  father's  and  made 
many  acquaintances  on  the  route.  He  was  introduced  into 
Mr.  Drake's  family  by  Mr.  Avent  and  knew  all  the  Whigs 
in  that  section.  He  was  frequently  in  the  family  and  had 
addressed  Milbry  but  his  character  was  ascertained  not  to 
be  good  and  he  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  family  by  her 
brother,  Brittain,  which  was  the  cause  of  enmity  between 
those  two.  In  the  meantime  the  Governor  had  issued  a 
proclamation  for  his  arrest  which  made  him  an  outlaw.  He 
was  resolute  and  bold  and  fine-looking. 

While  Cornwallis  camped  at  Colonel  Hunter's,  Beard 
with  a  number  of  Tories  went  to  him  and  received  his  pro- 
tection. Beard  however  received  a  captaincy  from  Corn- 
wallis and  had  enlisted  a  number  of  Tories  (20).  He  was 
commissioned  to  enlist  Tories  and  a  reward  of  10  guineas 
was  to  be  given  him  for  each  Whig  that  he  might  take  to 
Cornwallis.  Beard,  with  his  band,  marched  from  Hunter's 
Hill  up  into  Franklin  County,  within  six  miles  of  Colonel 
Seawell's  camp  and  was  returning  to  Halifax  by  Mr.  James 
Drake's,  in  Nash,  with  some  15  or  20  Whigs,  which  he 
had  taken  prisoners.  His  hatred  for  Brittain  Drake  and 
love  for  Milbry  made  him  anxious  to  take  Mr.  Drake's 
family.  After  crossing  the  creek  at  the  ford  250  yards  from 
Mr.  Drake's  house  with  his  company,  he  rode  up  to  the 
house  and  ordered  a  surrender.  It  was  of  course  a  surprise 
as  they  knew  Cornwallis'  army  had  left.  At  the  time  they 
rode  up  to  the  bars,  Brittain  Drake  was  sleeping  on  the 
bed.  Mr.  Drake  went  to  the  door  and  Captain  Beard  or- 
dered him  to  surrender.  He  turned  into  the  house,  waked 
up  his  son  Brittain,  put  a  gun  in  his  hand  and  told  him 
what  the  order  was.  Brittain  ran  round  the  house  to 
the  chimney  and  just  as  Captain  Beard  and  Lieutenant 
Ross  leaped  the  bars  with  their  horses  he  fired  on  them. 
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His  bullet  passed  through  Beard's  clothes,  without  further 
injury;  immediately  after  Brittain's  gun  fired,  the  whole 
Tory  band  fired,  but  did  not  hit  him.     Brittain  returned  into 
the  house  for  his  sword  ;  Beard  and  Ross  rode  round  to 
the  door;  Brittain  when  he  got  his  sword  discovered  Bob 
Pilot  and  a  Mr.  Massengill  up  the  chimney;  they  had  come 
to  mill  and  on  the  first  alarm  took  to  the  chimney.     He  or- 
dered them  to  come  down  and  defend  themselves  or  he 
would  run  them  through.     Mr.  James  Drake  was  at  the 
door  with  his  gun,  snapping  at  Beard,  who  was  still  order- 
ing him  to  surrender.  Pilot  and  Massengill  had  come  down 
from  the  chimney  and  the  old  man  after  snapping  three 
times,  turned  to  go  into  his  house  to  get  his  powder  horn  ; 
just  as  he  turned  into  the  house,  Ross  fired  at  him.     One 
shot  struck  Pilot  in  the  abdomen  and  another  struck  Mas- 
sengill in  the  nose.     They  both  holloaed  that  they  were 
dead  and  fell  together  on  the  floor.     Brittain  jumped  out  of 
the  door  with  his  sword  and  attacked  Ross,  who  had  just 
fired  at  his  father.     Ross  clubbed  his  gun  and  kept  him  off, 
retreating;  seeing  he  could  not  get  at  him  with  his  sword 
and  hearing  a  scuffle  in  the  house,  he  ran  back  into  the 
house  and  found  Beard  and  his  father  engaged.     His  father 
was  loading  his  gun  when  Beard  entered  and  had  no  time 
to  use  it  before  Beard  cut  him  five  severe  wounds  on  the 
head;  he  at  length  clinched  him  and  had  got  the  hilt  of 
Beard's  sword  inhis  hand  when  Brittain  entered.  They  were 
so  engaged  that  Brittain  could  not  strike  Beard  without  fear 
of  striking  his  father.    He  at  length  got  an  opportunity  and 
struck  Beard  on  the  head,  but  his  arm  being  disabled  with 
a  blow  from   Ross'  gun,   it  struck   flat  and   glanced  into 
Beard's  shoulder ;  the  second  lick  it  broke  into  three  pieces. 
He  then  saw  no  chance  to  defend  themselves; — the  two 
men  lay  on  the  floor  apparently  dead;  his   father  badly 
wounded  and  his  own  right  arm  disabled;  he  told  Beard  he 
would  surrender.     His  father,  however,  refused  to  do  so 
to  the  last,  but  was  wounded  so  as  to  be  unable  to  offer 
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resistance.  Upon  this,  their  attention  was  given  to  dress- 
ing the  wounds  of  the  old  man  and  Brittain  on  going-  out 
found  among  the  prisoners  several  of  his  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances, among  them  Bob  Hill,  John  Hough  and  sev- 
eral others. 

Brittain  Drake  was  captain  of  a  Light  Horse  company 
in  Nash  and  had  frequently  taken  and  carried  back  to  our 
army  the  deserters ;  amongst  the  Tories  in  Beard's  com- 
pany was  Ben  Braswell,  one  of  the  deserters  from  our 
army,  whom  Brittain  had  frequently  carried  back;  on  see- 
ing him  he  remarked  that  his  gun  was  a  much  better  one 
than  he  used  to  go  after  him  with  and  asked  him  to  let 
him  inspect  it.  This  he  readily  did  and  Brittain  at  once 
conceived  the  idea  of  escape.  Beard  and  his  men  had 
taken  possession  of  the  house  and  were  feasting,  etc.,  and  to 
give  Brittain  time  to  mature  his  plan  of  escape,  he  proposed 
furnishing  them  with  a  jug  of  17-year-old  brandy,  which 
he  gave  them.  Brittain  was  allowed  to  converse  with  the 
other  prisoners  to  whom  he  commended  his  plan  which 
was  as  follows : 

Beard  and  Ross  were  in  the  house,  where  were  the  old 
man  and  his  two  daughters,  Nancy  and  Milbry.  Brittain 
was  to  get  possession  of  one  of  the  Tories'  guns  and  his 
shooting  one  of  them  down  was  to  be  the  signal  for  Nancy 
to  shoot  down  Beard  with  a  pistol,  which  she  had  con- 
cealed in  her  pocket  for  that  purpose.  Brittain  on  dis- 
charging his  gun  was  to  liberate  one  of  the  prisoners,  seize 
the  gun  of  the  man  he  had  slain,  or  club  the  one  he  had  dis- 
charged and  in  this  manner  continue  to  liberate  the  prison- 
ers and  fire  upon  the  Tories.  This  plan  was  to  commence 
at  the  moment  of  preparation  to  start ;  each  of  the  prisoners 
pledged  themselves  on  being  liberated  to  engage  with  the 
Tories,  man  to  man.  This  of  course  was  a  hazardous  busi- 
ness, but  it  was  to  be  attempted  in  case  no  further  aid  ar- 
rived before  Beard  started  with  them  to  Halifax. 

When  Beard's  company  first  approached  the  house,  Ben. 
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Bridges  and  Nathaniel  Nichols  were  there,  both  good 
Whigs,  but  supposing  no  resistance  would  be  made  against 
such  odds  they  had  made  their  escape  and  Brittain  knowing 
they  had  escaped,  hoped  they  would  collect  the  neighbors 
and  come  to  his  aid.  This  was  of  course  uncertain  and  his 
other  plan  was  all  arranged.  The  old  man  Drake  still  re- 
fused to  go,  but  Beard  told  him  he  must  go ;  to  cause  delay 
the  old  man  told  him  if  he  must  go,  he  wanted  to  Send  to 
his  neighbor,  Bass,  to  borrow  his  new  saddle  as  he  could  not 
think  of  going  to  see  Lord  Cornwallis  with  his  old  saddle. 
The  saddle  at  length  came,  the  family  had  packed  up  their 
clothes  and  all  was  in  readiness  to  start;  the  horses  had 
been  brought  out  and  no  aid  having  come  Brittain  was  out 
among  the  Tories  manoeuvering  to  get  a  gun  to  give  the 
signal  and  effect  their  deliverance  or  die  in  the  attempt  as 
each  had  pledged.  Just  at  this  crisis,  Swan  Tranton  with 
70  men  men  came  in  view.  He  had  been  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  Beard  by  Colonel  Seawell.  Tranton's  Light  Horse 
crossed  the  rocky  ford  and  Beard's  sentry  fired  his  gun 
and  ran  in  as  the  Light  Horse  entered  the  lane. 

Beard's  company  of  Tories  commenced  their  flight;  they 
made  their  way  through  a  field  and  through  a  lot  with  a 
high  fence;  the  Light  Horse  fired  upon  them  and  pursued 
them,  passing  through  the  yard  and  unfortunately  through 
the  barn  into  the  lot  where  they  were  stopped  by  the  fence. 
Brittain  holloaed  at  them  to  turn  back  and  take  around  the 
fence,  which  they  did,  but  the  delay  gave  the  Tories  time  to 
get  out  of  shot  and  make  their  way  to  the  creek,  which  they 
crossed  and  were  secure  from  further  pursuit  as  the  oppo- 
site side  was  mountainous  and  impassable  for  the  Light 
Horse. 

Bridges  and  Nichols,  who  have  before  been  mentioned, 
stationed  themselves  on  these  hills  in  view  of  the  house,  and 
Captain  Beard  happened  to  cross  the  creek  near  them  and 
was  passing  them  when  Bridges  ordered  him  to  stop.  He, 
however,  did  not  stop  and  Bridges  not  wishing  to  kill  him, 
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fired  on  him,  intending  to  wound  him;  his  gun,  however, 
missed  him  and  Beard  immediately  advanced  to  him  with 
his  drawn  sword.  Bridges  clubbed  his  musket  and 
knocked  him  down;  Bridges  then  told  the  Light  Horse 
that  they  had  secured  Beard  and  went  up  the  creek  some 
three  hundred  yards  to  show  the  Light  Horse  company  a 
ford.  When  they  came  again  where  Beard  was  he  was  sit- 
ting up,  but  was  badly  wounded  by  Bridges'  gun  and'  the 
wound  on  the  shoulder  from  Brittain's  sword  in  the  first 
encounter.  Tranton  gave  Beard  in  charge  of  Bridges, 
who  was  to  keep  him  until  morning  and  the  company  went 
back  to  the  house.  Beard's  company  had  left  all  their 
horses  and  baggage  which  Tranton  took  into  possession. 
They  camped  there  that  night  and  started  next  morning  for 
Colonel  Seawell's  camp,  a  messenger  having  before  been 
dispatched  to  carry  the  news.  Colonel  Seawell  and  his 
staff  had  left  their  camp  to  meet  Tranton  and  met  them 
some  seven  miles  from  camp  in  Franklin  Co.  Beard's 
wounds  made  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  ride  behind  him  to 
hold  him  on  his  horse.  Colonel  Seawell,  a  good  Whig, 
was  much  enraged  at  hearing  of  Beard's  depredations  and 
on  riding  up  to  him  said,  "G — d  d — n  you,  prepare  yourself 
for  eternity  for  you  shall  not  live  five  minutes."  There 
happened  to  be  a  tree  with  a  limb  growing  off,  just  where 
they  stopped  and  on  this  limb  Seawell  ordered  him  to  be 
hung;  the  rope  was  tied  and  the  horse  driven  off,  leaving 
him  suspended  until  he  was  dead.  He  was  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  and  the  spot  is  known  to  this  day  by  neigh- 
bors. 

Only  one  other  of  the  Tories  was  taken;  he  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Porch,  who  was  taken  some  two  miles  down 
the  creek  by  the  shrewdness  of  an  old  negro  by  the  name 
of  Simon,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mann.  Simon  had  a  wife  at 
Drake's  and  knew  of  the  difficulty.  Porch  met  him  on  his 
way  and  asked  him  where  he  could  cross  the  creek.  Simon 
knowing  him  to  be  a  Tory  and  one  of  Beard's  men,  under 
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pretence  of  taking  him  to  his  flat  to  set  him  across,  carried 
him  by  his  master's  house  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
his  master's  sons,  Augustus  and  Denton.  They  came  up 
to  Nutbush  where  he  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  hanged. 
After  peace  was  declared  the  officers  and  soldiers  located 
their  land  warrants  in  Tennessee.  Capt.  Ford,  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier,  was  travelling  in  Tennessee  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  his  land  claim  and  got  in  company  with  an  old 
Indian  chief  who  had  also  fought  many  battles.  They 
smoked  the  pipe  and  each  told  their  war  scenes  and  ex- 
ploits. Among  other  incidents  Capt.  Ford  told  him  of 
Beard's  defeat  and  of  the  fight  at  James  Drake's  house. 
After  their  talk  the  Indian  handed  Capt.  Ford  his  pipe, 
which  was  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian  squaw  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted, and  said  to  him,  "Here  give  this  pipe  to  old  Jimmy 
Drake  and  tell  him  an  Indian  sent  it  to  him  because  he  was 
a  brave  man  and  a  good  Whig."  Capt.  Ford  presented  the 
pipe  as  instructed  to  do  and  it  remained  in  the  family  for 
many  years  and  was  esteemed  as  the  greatest  reward  which 
was  received  for  all  his  scars. 
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Hampton  and  His  Cavalry  in  '64.  By  Edward  L.  Wells. 
Richmond,  Va.,  13.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

This  book  is  an  account  of  the  military  services  of  lieu- 
tenant General  Wade  Hampton,  C.  S.  A.,  when  command- 
ing 'the  Cavalry  of  Lee's  Army  during  the  Campaign  of 
1864,  after  the  death  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart. 

The  author  served  in  the  Cavalry  during  the  Campaign 
described,  and  therefore  has  the  great  advantage  derived 
from  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  from  the  spirit  that 
is  caught  from  actual  contact  with  stirring  events,  and 
hard  fighting,  and  this  animates  the  narrative  with  a  living 
interest.  He  has  also  evidently  been  a  careful  student  of 
the  period,  and  has  availed  himself  of  varied  sources  of  in- 
formation, which  have  been  thoughtfully  digested  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  without  partisanship.  But  the  greatest  advan- 
tage he  has  possessed,  one  which  gives  the  book  a  special 
value,  is  the  access,  which  he  has  had  to  the  private  papers 
and  memoranda  preserved  by  General  Hampton,  which  the 
latter  had  arranged  in  accurate  shape  and  chronological 
order  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  This  was  done 
at  General  Robert  E.  Lee's  request,  when  he  proposed  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Virginian  Campaigns.  These  papers 
of  General  Hampton  contained  definite  and  frequent 
minute  accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  Cavalry  and  their 
relation  to  the  operations  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  well 
as  official  reports,  private  letters,  and  memoranda.  Some 
of  these  official  documents  have  been  published  in  the 
"Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies"  issued 
by  the  War  Department.  Many  of  the  most  interesting 
papers,  however,  have  not  been  so  preserved.  Among 
these  latter  should  be  mentioned  a  letter  from  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  Hampton  written  in  August,   1865,  in 
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which,  referring  to  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  by  which  the 
right  flank  of  the  army  was  turned,  and  the  withdrawal  from 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  necessitated,  Lee  says : 

"If  you  had  been  there  with  all  your  Cavalry,  the  result 
at  Five  Forks  would  have  been  different." 

Hampton  at  this  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Cavalry  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army. 

These  papers  and  letters  of  General  Hampton  had  been 
loaned  to  the  author  to  assist  him  in  writing  his  book. 
They  had  been  returned  by  him  only  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
the  lamentable  burning  of  the  General's  house  last  spring 
(1899)  where  they  all  perished  in  the  flames.  For  the  sake 
of  the  truth  of  history,  and  the  record  of  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  it  is  most  fortunate,  that  the  substance  of  these 
papers  and  letters,  and  copies  of  many  of  them  (including 
the  letter  from  Lee  about  Five  Forks  referred  to)  have  been 
preserved  from  extinction  by  Mr.  Wells'  book.  It  cer- 
tainly stamps  the  volume  with  a  special  and  lasting  value. 

The  author,  though  promising  by  the  title  and  preface 
of  his  book  only  an  account  of  Hampton's  services  during 
the  Campaign  of  1864,  has  in  fact  done  much  more  than 
this.  He  has  touched  upon  the  career  of  the  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, famous  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  General 
in  the  War  of  1812,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  bearer 
of  the  distinguished  name.  The  military  record  and  charm- 
ing personality  and  social  life  of  Colonel  Wade  Hampton, 
the  father  of  our  general,  are  also  briefly  pictured.  Several 
anecdotes  ilustrative  of  these  unique  and  interesting  fig- 
ures in  history  are  given.  Then  the  early  life  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memoir,  prior  to  his  entering  the  army,  is 
sketched,  and 'we  are  made  acquainted  with  his  tastes,  pur- 
suits and  marked  characteristics.  Some  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  Cavalry,  when  he  was  second  in  command,  be- 
fore Stuart's  death,  are  recounted.  Various  incidents  are 
related,  which  serve  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
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Hampton,  the  man,  as  well  as  soldier,  and  we  thus  learn  to 
realize  how  he  attracted  the  hearts  of  men  by  a  magnetic 
power. 

In  describing  Hampton's  career  during  the  Campaign  of 
1864,  the  author  gives  the  relative  numbers  of  the  Confed- 
erate and  Federal  Cavalry  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  struggle,  and  emphasizes  not  only  the  terrible  disadvan- 
tage in  this  respect  that  Hampton  labored  under,  but  also 
the  frightful  contrast  presented  in  armament,  equipment, 
horses,  forage  and  rations,  and  he  shows  what  wonderful 
results  were  achieved  in  spite  of  the  incredible  odds. 

Extracts  from  correspondence  with  Lee  quoted  in  the 
narrative  give  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
Hampton  was  held  and  the  vital  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  him.  The  Cavalry  was  not  only  the  "eyes  and 
ears  of  the  army,"  but  also  a  powerful  factor  in  its  fighting 
strength. 

The  author  takes  the  ground  that  Hampton  was  the  first 
military  leader  to  thoroughly  utilize  Cavalry  on  a  large 
scale  as  infantry,  equal  in  efficiency  to  any  troops  belonging 
to  that  branch  of  the  service,  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving intact  their  organization  and  value  as  mounted  light 
Cavalry,  converting  them  at  will,  and  instantaneously  from 
one  form  to  the  other,  as  occasion  demanded,  thus  practi- 
cally multiplying  many  fold  their  numbers.  The  facts  and 
the  argument  on  this  point  carry  great  weight. 

Although  the  book  is  intended  only  as  a  history  of  the 
Cavalry  of  Lee's  army  during  the  Campaign  of  1864,  yet  the 
narrative  of  this  branch  of  the  service  is  necessarily  so  in- 
terwoven with  that  of  the  entire  army  that  the  story  im- 
parts in  a  clear,  brief  and  easily  comprehensible  form  a  fair 
conception  of  the  leading  features  and  principles  of  the 
general  campaign. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  avoids  all  "fine 
writing,"  but  breathes,  with  inspiration  derived  from  the 
theme,  the  romance  as  well  as  reality  of  war. 
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The  author  maintains  that  the  Campaign  of  1864  was 
victorious  for  the  Confederates  from  start  to  finish,  and 
that  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  when  it  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  December,  possessed  the  high  morale 
of  victors,  and  that  the  opposing  armies,  demoralized 
by  numberless  bloody  defeats,  and  the  ever-present 
dread  of  Lee's  superior  strategy,  were  sick  of  the  strug- 
gle. He  believes  that  final  defeat  came  in  the  spring 
of  1865  not  at  all  from  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  James,  and  the  neighboring  cooperating  forces,  but 
from  the  collapse  and  crumbling-in  of  the  Confederacy, 
caused  chiefly  by  Sherman's  successes.  Through  the  desire 
of  the  author,  it  is  announced  by  the  publishers  that  all  pro- 
fits and  royalties  to  the  author  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
book  would  accrue  to  General  Hampton's  benefit,  in  the 
way  of  providing  a  house  for  him  in  the  place  of  the  one 
burned  lately.  His  friends  and  admirers  wished  to  present 
him  one,  but  he  refused  his  consent,  but  now  through  the 
act  of  Mr.  Wells,  an  effective  but  more  delicate  way  offers 
for  doing  the  same  thing. 

Pickett  and  His  Men.  By  Mrs.  La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Foote  &  Davies  Co.,  1899,  8vo,  pp.  xiv-f- 
439,  cloth. 

A  most  interesting,  sympathetic  story  is  this,  a  tender 
tribute  by  a  wife  to  her  husband  and  "to  the  men  of  Pick- 
ett's Division."  It  is  pathetic  when  we  learn  that  the  author 
suffered  as  Carlyle  did.  Thirteen  years  of  her  toil  were  re- 
duced to  ashes  when  the  first  manuscript  was  destroyed. 
It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  three  ravages  of  this  fiend  among 
private  papers  and  letters  that  we  have  so  much  more  of 
general  history  and  so  much  less  of  Pickett,  the  man,  than 
we  might  desire,  though  clearly  and  vividly  the  main  cur- 
rent runs  before  us  in  this  volume.  But  the  writer's  ex- 
periences after  the  close  of  the  war  when  in  disguise  she 
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journeyed  to  foreign  soil  take  up  about  the  first  hundred 
pages,  and  so  delightfully  told  that  we  could  all  wish  that 
the  girl  who  was  educated  at  Lynchburg  College  "one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  State" — as 
she  unconsciously  came  near  telling  a  gentleman  in  Canada 
— had  had  more  of  them  so  that  she  could  have  given  us 
more  pleasure.     Pickett's  early  services  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  from  his  entrance  into  West  Point  through 
"the  political  power  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," to  the  opening  of  the.  Civil  War,  are  given  with  full- 
ness, especially  his  part  in  the  San  Juan  controversy  when 
we   came  near  a  conflict   with   England  over  that   island 
on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  Oregon.    It  was  from  this  dis- 
tant point  that  Pickett  decided  that,   "I  cannot  raise   my 
arm  against  my  kith  and  kin,"  and  resigned  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  in  the  Confederacy.     Mrs.  Pickett 
describes  all  the  leading  battles  in  this  northern  theatre  of 
the  struggle  as  her  husband  was  in  all  of  them.     Naturally 
she  paints  these  gigantic  onsets  to  indicate  his  share,  often 
making  extracts  from  his  letters  and  official  reports.    After 
the  stirring  but  saddening  story  of  the  world-famous  charge 
at  Gettysburg,  she  significantly  refers  to  Pickett's  report, 
which  was  suppressed  at  the  request  of  Lee,  but  it  seems  is 
still  in  existence,  though  likely  to  remain  in  oblivion.    Pick- 
ett's heart  torn  with  grief  at  the  suffering  and  death  of  his 
men  felt  the  need  of  consolation,  and  four  days  after  that 
titanic  effort  he  writes  :    "But  for  you,  I  should  greatly  have 
preferred  to  answer  reveille  on  the  fourth  of  July  with  the 
poor  fellows  over  there."     Three  months  later  his  "little 
girl,"  just  graduated,  he  takes  to  wife,  though  the  union  was 
brief  as  Pickett  died  a  year  or  so  after  the  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox.   His  son,  who  wore  the  blue  in  our  Spanish  War, 
is  another  instance  of  the  happy  effacement  of  bitterness. 
Another  book  on  this  subject,  with  similar  title  appeared 
in  iSyo— Pickett's  Men  by  Walter  Harrison— but  of  differ- 
ent aim  and  much  smaller  size  (202  pp.). 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  issued  as  its  number  for  July- 
August,   1899,  Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett's  Slavery  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  (Baltimore:     1899,  O,  pp.  in).     It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  Servitude  in  the  Colony  of  North  Carolina  and 
Anti-Slavery  Leaders  of  North  Carolina,  which  have  been  no- 
ticed already  in  these  pages.    The  present  monograph  dis- 
cusses the  legal  status  of  the  slave;  free  negroes  and  emanci- 
pation ;  religious  life;  industrial  and  social  life;  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  pro-slavery  sentiment.     As  usual  the  cotton- 
gin  is  made  mainly  responsible  for  the  growth  of  pro-slav- 
ery ideas.     The  chief  sources  of  materials  are  the  session 
laws  and  the  various  revisals,  but  the  author  is  fond  of 
quoting  from  "a  respected  minister,"  a  "prosperous  physi- 
cian," "an  intelligent  gentleman,"  or  "a  gentleman  of  great 
intelligence  and  humanity."     Why  not  give  the  names  of 
these  witnesses  ?  Would  it  not  add  strength  to  the  author's 
statements  ?    The  paper  shows  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  but  is  marred    by  frequent    and    discreditable 
blunders  which  a  little  scholarly  care  might  have  eliminated : 
thus  the  laws  of  1790  are  included  in  the  list  of  authorities 
when  Iredell's  Revisal  of  1791  is  no  doubt  intended;  the 
Revised  Code  of  North  Carolina  appeared  in  1855  and  not 
1835;   Chreitzberger   appears   for   Chreitzberg;  Kehuckee 
for  Kehukee ;  Patillo  for  Pattillo ;  DeBow's  Magazine  for 
DeBow's  Review,  and  others.     Dr.  Bassett  says  on  p.  65 
that  the  Quakers  "did  not  have  very  many  colored  mem- 
bers."    If  he  will  prove  that    the  Quakers    ever  had  one 
colored  member  he  will  confer  a  favor. 

Of  Dr.  Bassett's  paper,  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Goodloe,  one  of 
the  few  surviving  anti-slavery  leaders  of  North  Carolina, 
says : 


In  regard  to  Mr.  Bassett's  article  on  "Slavery  in  North  Caro- 
lina," I  will  say  that  it  is  valuable  and  interesting.  He  has  made 
one  mistake,  which  I  will  point  out.  In  tracing  the  causes  of  the 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  and  free  colored-people, 
which  took  place  about  the  year  1831,  he  attributes  it  to  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  of  slaves  which  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  Whitney's  cotton  gin.    But  the  Whitney  gin  had  been  in  use 
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forty  years  prior  to  1831,  and  had  its  effect  in  raising  cotton  to  be 
a  staple  commodity  before  that  date.  The  truth  is  that  the  uni- 
versal awakening  of  public  sentiment  in  the  South — not  alone  in 
North  Carolina — to  the  dangers  of  negro  insurrections,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  prevent  them,  was  caused  by  the 
Southampton  insurrection  in  August,  1831.  All  the  laws  in  North 
Carolina,  and  in  all  the  Southern  States  which  forbid  teaching  the 
negroes  learning  to  read  and  write,  were  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  1831,  '32  and  '33.  William  Goodell,  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished these  laws  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Bassett's  account  of 
several  colored  men  who  worked  their  way  to  freedom;  and 
particularly  with  that  of  the  Reverend  John  Chavis.  Dr.  Pattillo, 
who  invited  him  back  to  North  Carolina  from  New  Jersey,  mar- 
ried my  great-grandfather's  sister.  I  had  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Chavis  was  of  lighter  complexion  than  Mr.  Bassett  gives  him.  I 
remember  his  son,  and  I  have  seen  his.  grandsons,  who  were  bright 
mulattoes. 

I  will  add  another.  Sam.  Dunn,  of  Franklin  county,  was  a  black- 
smith. He  bought  himself  twice.  It  was  necessary  in  those  times; 
for  a  negro  who  wished  to  buy  himself,  to  have  a  guardian,  to  take 
the  contract,  and  his  first  guardian  betrayed  him.  But  he  went  to 
work  again  under  an  honest  gentleman  and  worked  out  his  free- 
dom a  second  time.  And  then  again  his  wife  "went  back  on  him." 
She  was  a  free  woman,  and  when  he  bought  a  house  during  his 
slavery  days  he  had  it  deeded  to  her,  and,  when  he  wanted  to 
emigrate  to  Indiana,  she  wouldn't  go,  and  wouldn't  let  him  sell  the 
house. 

He  lived  at  Louisburg,  and  one  morning  when  I  walked  over 
the  bridge,  and  stopped  at  Uncle  Sam's  shop,  as  I  talked  with  him, 
a  plain  countryman  rode  by  and  Sam  spoke  to  him  very  politely. 
I  said,  "Uncle  Sam,  who  is  your  friend  that  you  are  so  polite  to?" 
"Don't  know,  sir,  but  he  has  the  skin  and  the  law." 

Lee's  Sharpshooters.  By  Major  W.  S.  Dunlop.  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  1899,  8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth. 

Although  he  calls  his  volume  "a  mere  postscript"  Major 
W.  S.  Dunlop  has  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  great  struggle.  He  has  given  us  a  very  enter- 
taining account  of  the  operations  of  a  single  battalion  of 
sharpshooters  from  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  May  4,  1864, 
down  to  their  surrender  at  Appomattox,  April  9,  1865.  He 
has  chosen  the  corps  formed  from  McGowan's  brigade  as 
the  "Battalion  of  direction"  not  for  any  superiority 
claimed  for  it,  but  because  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  that  organization.  The  services  of  these  "spikeheads" 
of  an  army  form  a  valuable  story  of  Southern  valor  that  has 
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never  been  told.  He  presents  an  account  of  their  forma- 
tion, drill,  equipment,  and  daring-  deeds  down  to  the  fatal 
crisis  when  "they  made  the  last  charge,  captured  the  last 
battery  and  fired  the  last  gun  as  the  tragedy  closed  and  the 
curtain  fell."  For  a  full  understanding  of  their  energy, 
their  dash,  and  their  usefulness  it  was  necessary  for  Major 
Dunlop  to  point  out  the  main  current  of  the  bloody  events 
of  which  these  "casehardened  steel  points"  were  so  im- 
portant a  part.  In  consequence  we  have  a  clear  narrative 
of  the  fierce  encounters  on  Virginia  soil  for  the  last  eleven 
months  of  the  strife.  It  was  no  small  share  that  these  fiery 
darts  took  in  the  awful  drama  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
students  of  history  are  under  obligation  to  the  writer  for 
emphasizing  the  work  of  these  fearless  men  in  the  forefront 
of  every  battle.  With  the  instinct  of  the  faithful  recorder 
of  the  past  Major  Dunlop  gives  a  list  of  142  out  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred  that  formed  his  dauntless  band. 
As  far  as  possible  he  adds  the  present  address  of  those  liv- 
ing, now  so  few  in  number,  closing  with  a  warm  tribute 
to  their  devotion  to  duty.  There  is  an  appendix  of  100 
pages  and  more  consisting  of  reprints  of  war  letters  from 
English  correspondents  at  the  time  and  the  story  of  two 
other  companies  of  sharpshooters. 

A  Glance  at  Current  History.  By  John  Cussons.  Glen 
Allen,  Va.,  Cussons,  May  &  Co.,  1899,  cloth,  pp.  172,  por- 
trait. 

There  is  a  field  for  a  new  school  of  historians  in  this  coun- 
try, men  that  can  be  accurate  and  interesting  at  the  same 
time.  This  need  is  really  the  prompting  spirit  of  Mr.  John 
Cussons's  utterance.  He  vigorously  stands  up  for  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  truth  in  reproducing  the  past.  He  urges 
this  not  only  with  regard  to  the  mighty  chasm  behind  us 
but  with  regard  to  our  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Naturally 
a  large  proportion  of  his  pages  deal  with  what  he  consid- 
ers misrepresentation  of  the  South  and  considerable  atten- 
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tion  does  he  give  to  Goldwin  Smith's  History  of  the  United 
States.  The  quotations  from  this  work  would  indicate  that 
in  his  hunger  to  be  bold  and  picturesque,  Prof.  Smith  was 
as  reckless  and  sweeping  in  his  statements  as  the  prophet 
was  when  he  said  that  all  Cretians  were  liars.  Certainly 
some  of  his  views  as  shown  in  this  volume  are  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  facts  that  an  American  can  only  treat  them 
with  the  good  humor  that  he  bestows  on  Brother  Jasper 
when  he  solemnly  preached  that  "the  sun  do  move."  Caus- 
tic comment  does  Mr.  Cnssons  make  on  the  attitude  of 
many  of  our  historical  text  books  in  dealing  with  slavery 
and  leading  events  of  the  civil  struggle.  He  closes  with  a 
chapter  of  severe  strictures  on  our  traditional  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Indians  as  "treacherous"  when  they  were  only 
loyal  to  their  interest  in  using-  their  best  means  of  warfare. 
One  seeming  defect  in  the  book  should  not  have  been  al- 
lowed by  a  man  of  Mr.  Cussons's  independence  and 
breadth.  Notwithstanding  his  passionate  demand  for  truth 
he  has  confined  himself  to  one  side  only,  and  this  goddess  is 
not  to  be  woed  and  won  by  that  method.  Sectional  bias 
and  partisan  coloring  must  be  firmly  corrected  by  devoted 
friends  on  each  side.  This  rigid  temper  and  luminous 
charity  would  soon  bring  us  into  the  pure,  white  light. 

White  and  Black  Under  the  Old  Regime.  By  Victoria  V. 
Clayton.  Milwaukee,  The  Young  Churchman  Co.,  i2mo, 
pp.  195,  portraits,  illus.,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 

A  mighty  and  a  noble  task  it  is  to  furnish  for  future  read- 
ers the  mass  of  evidence  necessary  for  understanding  the 
life  of  the  old  South.  It  is  only  by  the  combination  of  a 
crowd  of  witnesses  that  the  truth  can  be  finally  evolved  and 
that  we  can  judge  that  civilization  in  its  bulk  and  not  in  its 
exceptions.  The  best  aid  Ave  can  have  will  be  the  contribu- 
tions of  those,  now  few  in  number  and  yearly  growing  less, 
who  lived  what  they  describe  and  can  add  to  history  from 
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their  own  experiences.  Such  an  account  is  this  gentle, 
beautiful  story  beginning  with  the  days  on  the  old  planta- 
tion among  the  Indians  in  Alabama,  continuing  through 
the  stormy  days  of  the  war  and  the  frightful  trials  of  recon- 
struction down  to  the  calm  peacefulness  of  serene  old  age, 
all  painted  without  a  trace  of  bitterness,  without  a  word 
of  reproach,  without  a  note  of  sharpness.  It  is  written  as 
a  "humble  and  unpretentious  biography"  out  of  regard  to 
her  husband's  request,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  her  rela- 
tives, and  as  a  bit  of  testimony  to  show  "what  the  system 
of  Southern  slavery  actually  was,  as  it  existed  in  many,  if 
not  in  most,  instances."  We  have  here  the  archaic  setting 
of  Southern  society,  with  its  hospitality,  with  its  conserva- 
tism, and  with  its  industrial  backwardness.  Mrs.  Clayton 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  but  removed  to  Alabama  when 
two  years  old,  in  1835.  She  grew  up  there  receiving  the  or- 
namental education  that  young  ladies  of  standing  had  to 
accept  in  those  days.  After  marrying  Henry  D.  Clayton, 
who  became  a  leader  in  civil  and  military  life,  she  followed 
him  in  his  adventurous  career  to  Kansas  at  the  time  of  the 
abolition  excitement  there.  She  remained  on  the  planta- 
tion in  Alabama,  21  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  found  her  slaves  the  most  at- 
tached to  her  in  time  of  greatest  danger.  Since  the  end 
of  that  strife  she  has  remained  the  same  faithful  friend  and 
sympathizer  to  the  negro  and  her  pages  show  only  the  kind- 
est feeling  for  him.  There  is  an  introduction  by  F.  C. 
Morehouse. 

Echoes  and  Other  Poems.  By  E.  A.  Wingard,  D.  D.,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  Columbia,  S.  C.  New- 
berry, South  Carolina,  Lutheran  Publication  Board, -1899, 
8vo,  pp.  169-f-iii,  cloth. 

The  title-page  of  Dr.  Wingard's  neat  little  volume  some- 
how recalls  to  the  reviewer  Thackerav's  "Credo." 
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''For  the  sole  edification 
Of  this  decent  congregation, 
Goodly  people,  by  your  grant 

I  will  sing  a  holy  chant. 

****** 

Sing  as  Martin  Luther  sang, 
As  Doctor  Martin  Luther  sang: 
'Who  loves  not  wine,  woman  and  song, 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long!'  " 

But  the  verses  of  the  Carolina  divine  carry  no  sugges- 
tion of  this  early  Lutheran  sentiment.  His  muse  is  no 
flushing-cheeked,  laughing-eyed,  pouting  girl  with  loose 
golden  hair,  but  a  demure  and  earnest  maiden  in  a  sober 
gown  of  grey.  The  themes  that  she  inspires  are  gentle, 
tender  and  universal;  she  ranges  the  gamut  of  domestic  af- 
fection and  plays  upon  the  simpler  emotions.  The  love  of 
home  and  fireside,  of  mother  and  wife  and  little  children; 
the  memories  of  childhood,  of  sports  and  playmates ;  pride 
of  race  and  honorable  traditions,  devotion  to  State  and 
loyalty  to  country ;  faith  and  worship  and  praise  of  holy 
things  ;  these  are  the  guiding  motives  of  the  verses  before 
us.  They  may  be  included  roundly  in  the  category  of  the 
contemplative,  moral  and  religious. 

The  crowning  merit  of  the  book  is  its  sincerity.  No  trace 
of  affectation,  no  false  note,  is  found  anywhere  in  its  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pages.  The  author  delivers  himself 
with  frank  conviction  upon  the  problems  of  his  people  ;  in- 
deed the  volume  is  valuable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least 
as  a  fair  expression  of  Southern  thought.  Dr.  Wingard 
has  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  tenets  of  his  fathers,  yet  he 
rejoices  in  the  glory  of  the  present  union;  he  recognizes  the 
better  side  of  our  "peculiar  institution,"  yet  does  not  mourn 
that  it  is  of  the  past ;  he  feels  above  all,  that  the  interests 
of  the  black  and  the  white  are  identical.  His  arraignment 
of  Spain,  howrever,  appears  sadly  devoid  of  "the  quality  of 
mercy,"  and  the  argument  involved  in  his  line,  "vengeance 
is  God's  but  His  agents  are  men,"  seems  to  the  layman 
slightly  sophistical. 

The  reader  not  unnaturally  turns  the  leaves  in  quest  of 
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sketches  of  nature  and  is  surprised  to  find  these  so  rare  in 
the  productions  of  a  Carolinian.  "Echoes,"  which,  to 
our  mind,  is  worth,  in  fancy  and  local  color,  the  rest  of  the 
book,  indicates,  however,  a  quick  and  true  observation  of 
still  life  and  a  kindly  sympathy  with  squirrel  and  robin.  We 
are  a  wee  bit  startled,  as  a  citizen  of  his  "ain  countree,"  to 
learn  that  the  divine  is  willing'  to  turn  his  back  upon  heaven, 
if  it  hath  no  "drifted  snow"  (p.  16) ;  such  unreasonably 
hyperborean  eschatology  will  not,  we  trust,  appeal  generally 
to  Southern  temperament. 

Our  author  has  drunk  deep  of  the  "wells  of  English  unde- 
fined."  Certainly  he  is  at  his  best,  when  under  the  domina- 
tion of  some  master  mind.  His  title-poem,  "Echoes,"  writ- 
ten in  "In  Memoriam"  stanzas,  contains  passages  that  are 
gracefully  effective — though  the  flowers  of  death  that 
hang  their  heads  there  are  too  evidently  from  seeds  of  the 
Laureate's  planting.  His  "Memorial  Tribute,"  pathetic 
record  of  a  woeful  incident,  is  thoroughly  Wordsworthian 
in  its  tone;  while  his  lines  to  "My  Mother"  ("Fire-side 
Dreams,"  p.  155)  are  obviously  in  the  manner  of  Cowper's 
"Lines  to  My  Mother's  Picture."  Occasionally  this  uncon- 
scious assimilation — of  direct  imitation  there  is  little  and  of 
"lifting"  none — compels  a  contrast  that  is  decidedly  un- 
favorable to  Dr.  Wingard.  One  has  only  to  compare  his 
verses  on  the  Fifteenth  and  Twenty-second  Sundays  after 
Trinity  with  the  exquisite  little  poems  anent  the  same  feast- 
days  in  Keble's  "Christian  Year"  in  order  to  become  en- 
tirely satisfied  of  his  limitations  as  a  hymnist. 

In  truth,  the  defects  of  his  verse  are  as  obvious  as  its 
merits.  Cacophonies  that  betray  a  poor  ear  for  word- 
music  (p.  20,  "of  brain  and  soul  alike  alack"),  imperfect 
rhymes  and  assonances  (snow,  more;  war,  haw;  done,  some; 
own,  home;  shame,  again  ;  Bethlehem,  men),  lapses  in  grammar 
and  word  use  (p.  i47,"not  one  like  he  isleft"), stanzas  that  are 
prosaic  (pp.  17,  5;  43;  2;  54,  1)  and  measures  that  merely 
jingle  (pp.  68,  "The  Valley  of  the  Shadow;"  142,  "The  South 
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Carolina  College")  burden  heavily  the  book.  But  Dr.  Win- 
gard  would,  we  are  sure,  be  the  last  to  claim  high  rank  for 
this  modest  volume.  Coming  as  it  does,  infused  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Christ-child,  to  those  of  us  in  whose  hearts  yule 
bells  are  ringing  and  whose  faces  are  turned  toward  home, 
we  bid  it  welcome;  and  we  thank  its  author,  because  in  such 
honest,  manly  strains  he  has  chanted  the  praises  of  his  land 
and  our  own. — Prof.  Frederick  Tuppi^r,  Jr. 

Conies  one  with  a  Song.  By  Frank  L.  Stanton.  Indianapo- 
lis and  Kansas  City,  The  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  1899, 
pp.  xv+200,  portrait. 

Those  who,  through  the  newspapers,  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  poetry  of  Frank  L.  Stanton,  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  volume  of  his  verse  recently  issued  by  the  Bowen- 
Merrill  Company.  The  titles  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eight  pieces  in  this  collection  give  the  reader  a  definite  im- 
pression which  is  confirmed  by  reading  the  book.  This  im- 
pression is,  that  although  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  set  off 
all  of  the  poems  into  well-defined  classes,  there  are  still  a 
few  subjects  and  moods  which  are  more  strongly  empha- 
sized than  others.  These  are  expressed  in  poems  of  pa- 
triotism, nature,  reflection,  love,  child-life  and  the  domestic 
affections  generally. 

The  patriotic  poems  were  called  out  by  the  Spanish  war, 
and  speak  for  those  who,  disregarding  the  bitterness  of  the 
past,  would  unite  the  North  and  the  South  in  mutual  love 
and  trust.  This  spirit  is  expressed  by  the  Georgian  ("Thirty 
Years  After/'  p.  143)  who,  although  he  had  fought  under 
Stonewall  Jackson,  now  believes  that  "We're  a-doin'  better 
than  we  done  'fore  the  trouble  come,"  and  rejoices  that  sol- 
diers of  both  the  North  and  the  South  are  "marching 
through  Georgia"  under  one  flag;  or  by  the  white-haired 
veteran  of  Lee's  army  (UA  Southern  Volunteer,"  p.  155), 
who  although  not  so  vigorous  as  in  "the  sixties,"  yet  wishes 
a  eun  to  be  made  for  him  if  there  is  to  be  fighting:.     These 
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war  poems  are  not  of  permanent  value  as  poems.  Their 
value  is  for  the  historian  who  shall  attempt  to  trace  the 
movement  which  is  reuniting  the  sympathies  of  the  North- 
ern and  the  Southern  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Students  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  nature- 
poetry  of  the  South,  have  doubtless  felt  that  it  originated  in 
the  observation  of  nature,  not  "for  its  own  sake,"  but  for 
its  power  to  inspire  certain  moods.  Consequently  it  is  gen- 
erally subjective — often  depressingly  reflective.  Although 
Stanton  in  his  nature-poetry  seldom,  if  ever,  gets  entirely 
out  of  this  atmosphere,  his  moods  are  never  depressing, 
and  are  rarely  prominent.  "The  Woodland  Thrush"  (p.  3), 
naturally  lends  itself  to  a  reflective  mood  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class.  The  poet  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
bird's  "transient — elusive"  song;  and  in  his  delicately  im- 
aginative treatment  of  it  suggests  Shelley's  "Skylark." 
"October"  (p.  7)  is  less  subjective  and  is  vigorous  and 
healthy;  while  "Chuck-Will's  Widow"  (p.  30)  is  altogether 
objective  and  catches  the  free,  open-air  note  of  the  bird.  No 
one  who  knows  what  a  Southern  Indian  summer  is,  or  a 
drought  in  June,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  "Indian  summer 
day"  (p.  91),  and  "A  Song  in  June"  (p.  97). 

One  glides  easily  from  the  partly-reflective  poems  sug- 
.  gested  by  out-of-door  nature,  to  the  genuinely  reflective 
pieces  inspired  solely  by  a  mood.  Such  are  "With  My 
Pipe"  (p.  18),  "Anetta  Jones— Her  Book"  (p.  79),  and  "A 
Rainy  Day"  (p.  1 15).  The  mood  here  is  serious — one  which 
dwells  on  disappointments  and  lost  hopes,  and  one  which 
would  be  sad  if  it  were  not  too  philosophical.  These  poems 
may  call  out  a  sigh,  but  it  will  be  healthy,  born  of  strength 
rather  than  of  despair.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of  a  num- 
ber of  others — for  example,  "Time's  Up"  (p.  10),  "At  the 
Twilight  Gate"  (p.  48),  or  "His  Mother's  Kiss"  (p.  66). 
In  these  there  is  a  strain  of  what  was  at  one  time  a  prevail- 
ing tone  in  a  large  class  of  American  poetry  of  both  the 
South  and  the  North.     Examples  are  Wilde's  "My  Life  is 
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Like  the  Summer  Rose  ;"  Cooke's  "Florence  Vane,"  and 
Willis's  "Absalom,"  and  "Jephthah's  Daughter." 

One  feels  relieved  in  passing  from  this  strongly  senti- 
mental verse  into  the  bright,  sparkling  air  of  the  love 
poems — if,  indeed,  one  can  designate  as  love  such  a  laugh- 
ing, rollicking  temper  as  prevails  in  "The  Love-gage"  (p. 
17),  "Clarissa"  (p.  34),  and  "Beneath  the  Mistletoe"  (p.  42). 
"When  Jenny  Rode^to  Mill  With  Me"  (p.  28),  has  a  quiet 
depth  beneath  its  sparkle.  These  are  poems  of  an  innocent 
flirtation  rather  than  of  genuine  love.  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  the  thoroughly  serious  "Song  of  Love"  (p.  60),  when  the 
speaker  loses  himself  in  the  full  consciousness  of  the  mean- 
ing of  love. 

The  tone  of  the  poems  of  child-life  would  indicate  that 
they  came  more  directly  from  the  author's  heart  than  most 
of  the  others.  "The  Story  of  the  Wood"  (p.  23),  "His 
Grandmother's  Way"  (p.  40),  "When  the  Little  Boy  Ran 
Away"  (p.  43),  and  "A  Kilted  Genius"  (p.  71),  get  into  the 
closest  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  children  and  the  home 
life  that  surrounds  the  child.  In  all  of  the  poems  of  this 
class  Stanton  constantly  suggests  Eugene  Field.  "The 
Runaway  Toys,"  one  of  the  best,  recalls  Field's  "Little  Boy 
Blue,"  though  without  the  pathetic  side  of  that. 

Closely  related  to  the  poems  of  child-life  are  those  which 
concern  the  domestic  affections  generally,  for  example, 
"Motherhood"  (p.  39),  "Going  Home  to  Mary"  (p.  106), 
"Sweet  Little  Woman  of  Mine"  (p.  139),  and  "A  Winter 
Night"  (p.  199).  A  spirit  of  peaceful  satisfaction,  and  re- 
served strength  runs  through  all  of  these. 

To  speak  generally  of  Stanton's  poetry,  it  is  thoroughly 
lyrical ;  it  is  free  in  metre,  but  with  a  freedom  which  is  a 
virile  unwillingness  to  be  tied  to  conventional  rules,  rather 
than  a  slovenliness  of  construction.  Although  none  of  it 
has  reached  those  depths  which  suggest  life's  great  ex- 
periences, none  of  it  is  trifling,  and  much  of  it  is  good.  In 
spite  of  some  depressing  pieces,  the  general  temper  is 
healthful  and  hopeful.— Prof.  Georok  S.  Wills. 
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The  Backward  Trail,  or  Stories  of  the  Indians  and  Tennessee 
Pioneers.    By  Will  T.  Hale,  i2mo,  cloth. 

This  book  of  179  pages  tells  nothing  new,  nothing  which 
has  not  been  told  in  other  works  on  Tennessee  history,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work  and 
its  author  is  one  of  the  most  promising  young  writers  of 
the  South.  The  Backward  Trail  gives  in  concise  form  the 
history  of  Tennessee  from  its  first  settlement  to  1800. 
Some  of  the  works  on  which  the  author  has  drawn  for  his 
facts  are  out  of  print  and  so  scarce  and  costly  as  virtually  to 
be  inaccessible  to  the  general  public.  For  this  reason  he 
has  done  a  public  service  in  collecting  so  much  history  in 
such  concise  form  and  presenting  it  in  such  attractive  style. 

The  story  of  Tennessee's  early,  settlement  and  history  is 
so  romantic  and  thrilling  it  is  not  necessary,  as  the  author 
says,  to  indulge  the  imagination.  After  reviewing  the  san- 
guinary and  long  continued  struggle  of  Tennessee's  pi- 
oneers with  the  Indians  we  are  told  of  their  subsequent 
heroic  achievement  at  King's  Mountain.  Of  this  glorious 
episode  in  their  history  Bancroft  says :  "The  victory  at 
King's  Mountain,  which  in  the  spirit  of  the  American  sol- 
diers was  like  the  rising  at  Concord,  in  its  effects  like  the 
success  at  Bennington,  changed  the  aspect  of  the  war." 
"This  victory,"  says  Roosevelt,  "was  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance and  ranks  among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  the  first  great  success  of  the  Americans  in 
the  South,  the  turning  point  of  the  Southern  campaign  and 
it  brought  cheer  to  patriots  throughout  the  Union." 

Of  the  first  Constitution  of  Tennessee,  adopted  in  1796, 
the  author  quotes  the  eulogium  of  Jefferson  that  "it  was 
the  least  imperfect  and  most  republican  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutions." Well  merited  tributes  are  paid  to  Gens.  John 
Sevier  and  James  Robertson,  the  fathers  and  founders  of 
this  fertile  and  progressive  State.  To  the  unselfish  pa- 
triotism, statesmanship  and  soldierly  qualities  of  these  men 
Tennessee  is  more  indebted  than  to  any  others  in  the  long 
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catalogue  of  her  illustrious  citizenship.  It  would  have  been 
an  interesting  bit  of  information  to  many  had  the  author,  in 
his  sketch  of  Robertson,  mentioned  that  he  was  the  ances- 
tor of  the  late  lamented  Maj.  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham,  the 
chivalrous  gentleman  and  intrepid  soldier  furnished  by  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Confederate  Army. 

In  speaking  of  the  historical  interest  of  Knoxville-,  the 
first  capitol  of  Tennessee,  he  might  have  mentioned  that 
there  is  now  standing  in  that  city,  in  a  state  of  perfect  pres- 
ervation, the  four-room  log  house  which  was  the  boyhood 
home  of  the  greatest  of  American  sailors,  David  Glascoe 
Farragut,  and  that  he  was  born  near  Knoxville  in  the  coun- 
ty of  which  Knoxville  is  the  shire-town. — J.  B.  Browxlow. 

Life  of  Henry  Bradley  Plant.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Smyth.  New 
York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899,  8vo,  pp. 
xii+344,  illus.,  cloth. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Smyth  to 
pen  a  preface  apologizing  for  this  Life.  He  is  undoubtedly 
right  when  he  asserts  that  ''the  commercial  and  industrial 
occupations  from  which  a  nation  now  derives  its  strength 
should  be  honored  as  truly  as  the  military  exploit  or  the 
scientific  achievement."  Like  nearly  all  men  of  deeds  the 
captains  of  industry  are  ordinarily  remembered  for  their 
performances  and  not  for  their  utterances  as  they  are 
scarcely  ever  either  talkers  or  writers.  They  seldom  leave 
such  biographical  materials  as  literary  men  leave — letters 
of  a  confidential  sort,  private  diaries  or  other  manuscript 
sources.  Hence  the  chronicler  is  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a 
book  of  a  size  commensurate  with  the  subject's  acts.  He 
may  even  have  to  resort  to  padding  of  a  finer  sort.  Thus 
does  this  volume  show  with  regard  to  Mr.  Smyth.  One- 
third  of  these  pages  could  easily  be  left  out  without  taking 
an  atom  from  Mr.  Plant  himself.  We  have  a  good  deal 
of  the  local  history  of  Connecticut,  a  description  of  Florida 
as  a  place  for  producing  tropical  fruits,  and  a  dissertation 
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on  it  as  a  health  restorer.  Almost  two  chapters  at  the  end 
are  used  by  the  author  "to  lay  himself  out"  in  summing  up 
the  progress  of  man,  touching  on  everything  from  Eng- 
lish profanity  to  World's  fairs,  having  no  connection  with 
Mr.  Plant  except  that  he  lived  on  this  globe  where  these 
things  happen  and  exist.  Aside  from  these  digressions 
we  have  as  much  as  we  could  reasonably  expect  of  a  nian 
who  was  busy  all  of  his  days  in  dealing  with  great  projects 
rather  than  in  recording  impressions  and  ideas.  All  of  the 
chief  dates  and  events  in  his  career  are  laid  before  us  and 
we  have  his  handiwork  in  some  of  his  letters  and  addresses, 
and  some  significant  anecdotes  and  incidents.  But  very 
properly  large  space  is  filled  with  accounts  of  Mr.  Plant's 
marvelous  activity  and  success  in  carrying  out  great  enter- 
prises in  transportation,  and  even  if  some  of  the  pictures  of 
palace  cars,  steamboats,  piers,  hotels,  and  offices  come  in 
the  shape  of  extracts,  from  the  free,  swinging  brush  of  an 
exuberant  reporter  under  the  inspiration  of  a  "pass,"  still 
we  are  sure  that  these  undertakings  so  large  and  so  admir- 
ably managed  are  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  that  rare 
gift,  executive  talent.  This  Mr.  Plant  possessed  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  and  his  years  were  prolonged  for  the  full 
exercise  of  it.  Pie  is  represented  also  as  having  won  the  es- 
teem of  those  he  came  in  business  contact  with,  and  Mr. 
Smyth  has  gathered  a  wealth  of  tributes  from  employes, 
from  organizations  and  from  associates  as  to  his  high  char- 
acter and  far-reaching  purposes.  Mr.  Smyth's  labors  are 
supplemented  with  genealogy  and  index  and  he  unwinds  for 
us  the  entire  thread  of  Mr.  Plant's  memory  except  the  few 
months  that  intervene  from  the  date  of  publication,  1898,  to 
Mr.  Plant's  death  on  June  23,  1899.  On  the  whole  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  energy,  affection  and  enthusiasm  of 
Mr.  Smyth  for  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  efforts  of  one 
of  our  most  sagacious  and  judicious  pioneers  in  our  ma- 
terial development  of  the  half  century. 
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The  History  of  South  Carolina  Under  the  Royal  Govern- 
memt  iyicj-i/"/6.  By  Edward  McCrady.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899,  pp.  xxviii-f-847,  eloth,  map. 

In  fitting  typographical  dress  for  such  a  splendid  perform- 
ance, the  Macmillan  Company  have  issued  Gen.  Edward 
McCrady 's  History  with  bibliography,  index,  and  table  of 
contents.  Beginning  with  the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary 
government  in  1719  he  quotes  that  curious  prophecy  of 
Colonel  Rhett  at  the  time  in  connection  with  that  upheaval 
of  the  colonists  that  if  this  "revolt  is  not  cropt  in  the  bud 
they  will  set  up  for  themselves  against  his  majesty." 
Thence  our  author  proceeds  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
century,  to  1776,  blending  narrative  and  institutional  cur- 
rents in  an  easy,  attractive  style.  Most  entertainingly  does 
he  discuss  lawyers,  physicians, the  clergy,  slavery,  trade,  edu- 
cation, the  Scotch-Irish  influences,  detailing  at  great  length 
the  Indian  negotiations  of  the  period,  and  enlarging  upon 
the  part  of  South  Carolina  in  helping  to  kindle  the  first 
blaze  of  the  Revolutionary  outburst.  From  his  entire  com- 
mand of  his  subject,  we  have  names,  dates,  facts,  allusions, 
references  and  quotations  from  many  unpublished  sources, 
giving  the  distinctive  local  flavor  that  reproduces  for  us  that 
special  unit  of  humanity,  not  a  weak,  watery  expanse  of 
platitudes  that  apply  almost  to  any  group  of  English-speak- 
ing people  in  a  far-away  corner  with  a  semi-tropical  climate 
at  the  time.  He  uses  court  and  other  official  records,  manu- 
scripts in  private  hands,  accounts  that  have  never  seen  the 
light,  such  as  a  "sketch  of  a  wine  party  still  preserved  in  a 
family  in  Charlestown  from  1760."  If  one  wishes  to  see 
how  superior  McCrady  is  in  his  work,  let  him  compare 
chapter  26  on  social  life  in  the  colony  with  the  correspond- 
ing description  in  the  average  colonial  history.  The  foot 
notes  in  the  volume  are  copious  and  extensive,  containing 
some  of  the  most  interesting  passages.  In  the  one  on  page 
514  we  have  a  destruction  of  the  old  tradition,  of  houses  on 
the  coast  beino-  built  of  brick  brought  from  England.     All 
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in  all  it  is  a  learned,  comprehensive  and  thorough  study,  a 
scholarly  distillation  of  the  various  elements  of  knowledge 
of  the  period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  be 
encouraged  to  give  volume  3  in  the  series  covering  the 
revolutionary  epoch  at  least. 

Constitutional  History  of  South  Carolina  from  1725  to  i//j. 
By  D.  D.  Wallace,  A.  M.,  adjunct  professor  of  history  and 
economics  in  Wofford  College.  (Presented  at  Yanderbilt 
University  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.)  Ab- 
beville, S.  C,  Hugh  Wilson,  printer,  1899,  paper,  pp.  xii+ 

93- 

This  work  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  valuable 
results  the  pursuit  of  a  fad  often  leads  to.  In  1895  while  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  South  Carolina  was  in  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Wallace  clipped  the  daily  reports  of  the  conven- 
tion from  The  State,  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  pasted  them  in 
a  scrap  book.  He  next  indexed  his  scrap  book  in  a  thor- 
oughly scientific  manner,  and  over  this  work  he  grew  so 
enthusiastic  that  he  soon  became  a  most  careful  student  of 
the  constitutional  history  of  South  Carolina  and,  inciden- 
tally, of  the  general  history  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Wallace  takes  as  his  text,  as  it  were,  the  growing 
power  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly.  He  begins 
with  the  revolution  of  1719  and  develops  his  story  as  the 
power  of  the  Assembly  developed  itself  through  the  years 
from  1719  to  1775,  when  the  House  openly  rebelled  against 
the  royal  governor  and  he  dissolved  it  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, never  to  reassemble.  In  his  second  chapter  Mr. 
Wallace  discusses  the  functions  of  the  royal  governor.  In 
a  foot-note  concerning  Prof.  Whitney's  "Government  of 
the  Colony  of  South  Carolina,"  Mr.  Wallace  falls  into  error 
by  stating  that  the  manuscript  journals  and  records  in 
Columbia  are  the  only  sources  from  whence  the  information 
as  to  the  colonial  lieutenant  governors  can  be  obtained. 
The  printed  statutes    of    South    Carolina,    edited  by  Dr. 
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Thomas  Cooper,  also  show  who  were  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nors of  South  Carolina  in  the  absence  of  royal  governors. 
The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  "Commons  House  of  As- 
sembly," and  Air.  Wallace  very  truly  says  that  "the  history 
of  this  body  is  the  history  of  political  liberty  in  the  prov- 
ince." In  closing  the  chapter  he  says :  "The  great  enemy 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  was  His  Majesty's 
Council — the  Jebusites  intrenched  in  Mt.  Zion,  to  discomfit 
whom  was  the  unwearied  work  of  such  18th  century  Davids 
as  Christopher  Gadsden.  Their  long  struggle,  raging  around 
money  bills  and  ending  in  the  Commons  absolutely  deny- 
ing legislative  character  to  the  Council  and  for  a  brief  space 
absorbing  the  whole  law-making  authority,  is  the  most  ex- 
citing chapter  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  South  Caro- 
lina." 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  Council,  showing  that  to 
its  mixed  character  was  due  all  the  trouble  in  which  the 
Council  so  frequently  found  itself  involved. 

Chapters  are  given  on  the  courts  before  1769;  the  "Regu- 
lators" and  the  Circuit  Court  Act  of  1769;  the  Stamp  Act; 
relations  of  Commons  and  Council  from  1725  to  1765;  the 
appropriation  of  money  on  the  sole  authority  of  Commons ; 
and  the  attempt  of  Commons  to  abolish  the  legislative  char- 
acter of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  presented  a  strong  paper  and  the  closer 
one  reads  it  the  more  pleasing  will  it  be  found.  It  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  bitterness  that  characterizes  some  recent 
writings  on  kindred  subjects,  and  shows  the  work  of  a  care- 
ful and  painstaking  student.  There  are,  however,  two 
minor  errors  I  wish  to  call  attention  to.  David  J.  McCord 
was  a  lawyer  and  not  a  doctor.  Shinner  and  not  Skinner 
was  the  name  of  the  chief-justice  of  South  Carolina  during 
the  Stamp  Act  trouble.  This  is  shown  by  the  court  rec- 
ords, as  stated  by  Judge  O'Neal,  and  the  records  are  not 
lost,  as  Mr.  Wallace  asserts,  but  are  in  Charleston. — A.  S. 
Sallky,  Jr. 
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The  Laws  of  Texas,  1822-1897.  Compiled  and  arranged 
by  H.  P.  N.  Gammel,  with  an  introduction  by  C.  W.  Raines. 
Austin,  The  Gammel  Book  Co.,  1898,  sheep,  Vol.  6,  pp. 
1703;  Vol.  7,  pp.  1532. 

Volume  6  of  this  reprint  covers  four  years,  1867-1871,  a 
period  of  great  political  activity,  as  it  includes  the  upheaval 
of  reconstruction,  and  in  consequence  we  find  along  wkh 
the  laws  of  Texas  proper,  the  reconstruction  Acts  of  Con- 
gress of  1867,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Texas  reconstruc- 
tion convention  of  1868-1869.  But  these  take  up  only  157 
pages,  the  remainder  of  this  large  book  being  devoted  to 
the  whims,  caprices,  folly  and  industry  of  one  legislature, 
the  twelfth,  with  several  hundred  pages  more  in  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes.  The  mass  of  laws,  both  general  and 
special,  is  almost  incomprehensible.  Of  course  the  great 
bulk  of  them  were  and  are  useless  except  to  furnish  ma- 
terial for  some  political  philosopher  to  generalize  on.  They 
are  surely  evidence  of  the  popular  fondness  for  legislation, 
and  are  another  illustration  that  Americans  are  worship- 
pers of  government  by  paper  enactments.  Many  of  the 
measures  were  of  course  worthy  and  wise.  A  few  taken  at 
random  will  typify  the  range  of  legislative  labor  during 
two  sessions  :  organization  of  the  militia ;  empowering  the 
governor  to  fill  a  great  number  of  offices  by  appointment; 
providing  for  geological  survey  of  the  State ;  establish- 
ing a  free  school  system ;  pensions  to  veterans  of  the  Revo- 
lution; separating  Texas  from  Mexico;  relief  for  heirs  of 
Sam  Houston;  establishing  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college ;  exempting  religious  and  educational  institutions 
from  taxation ;  providing  for  tombstones  over  unmarked 
graves  in  the  State  cemetery ;  for  portrait,  with  frame,  of 
Sam  Houston  ;  asking  Congressional  representatives  to  use 
influence  to  get  John  G.  Tod  restored  to  United  States 
Navy  (the  fourth  resolution  on  this,  and  all  to  no  effect); 
inviting  Horace  Greeley  to  visit  the  capital.  In  volume 
seven  this  body  continues  the  same  activity,  passing  Acts 
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affecting-  public  carriers  and  assemblies,  labor  contracts, 
preservation  of  public  buildings,  tinkering-  with  the  free 
school  system  and  State  finances.  But  it  was  in  the  matter 
of  special  laws  that  the  members  fairly  rollicked,  covering 
almost  every  conceivable  subject  from  the  domain  of  use- 
ful things  to  things  impracticable.  Agricultural  Associa- 
tions in  Bell,  Navarro,  Dallas,  McLennon  and  Travis  coun- 
ties, benevolent  societies  at  Austin,  Brownsville,  Galveston, 
Indianola  and  Navasota,  those  at  Brownsville  and  Nava- 
sota  being  for  the  Hebrews,  that  at  Galveston  for  the  col- 
ored people ;  charters  for  ferries  and  bridges  over  rivers  and 
creeks  innumerable,  dredging  companies  at  Galveston  and 
Indianola  (the  one  at  Indianola,  since  destroyed  by  tidal 
waves,  having  extraordinary  powers) ;  charters  for  16  rail- 
road companies,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  besides 
not  forgetting  to  incorporate  the  Philosophronian  (what- 
ever that  means)  Society  of  Trinity  University  at  Tehua- 
cans*  But  in  the  thirteenth  Legislature  the  very  acme  of 
energy  and  versatility  is  capped  when  we  find  more  than 
1,100  octavo  pages  filled  with  the  Acts  of  one  session  of  five 
months.  Of  these  about  250  pages  only  are  devoted  to 
general  legislation,  all  the  rest  being  special.  Never  again 
ought  Texas  representatives  be  guilty  of  such  silly  conduct, 
because  Mr.  Gammel's  comprehensive  scheme  and  untir- 
ing thoroughness  have  preserved  this  foolish  record,  and  all 
future  law  makers  can,  see  at  a  glance  how  futile  is  the 
bulk  of  special  laws. 

A  Texas  Ranger.  By  N.  A.  Jennings.  New  York,  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  1899,  pp.  io-j-321,  cloth. 

Many  boys  are  influenced  by  tales  of  adventure  and  this 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Jennings.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  his  imagination  was  fired  by  frontier  stories 
and  he  left  his  Philadelphia  home  and  went  to  Texas  and 
his  volume  is  a  thrilling  account,  to  every  youngster,  of 
scenes  of  daring  and  danger  in  that  great  State,  especially 
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along  the  Mexican  border.  It  is  realistic,  too,  and  none  of 
the  hardships  are  painted  in  glowing  colors,  but  the  cold, 
the  heat,  the  tiresome  rides,  the  thirst,  the  hunger  and  all 
the  inconveniences  are  given  in  a  plain  way.  But  it  is 
also  valuable  history  as  it  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  that 
police  organization  which  made  Texas  a  habitable  place 
even  in  its  worst  counties.  He  soon  joined  the  Texas 
rangers  and  remained  with  them  during  the  most  important 
years  of  their  career,  and  he  details  with  dates  and  facts  the 
chief  work  they  did  during  their  existence.  Boyish  readers 
of  dime  novels  will  find  here  hairbreadth  escapes  and  dare 
devil  attacks  and  perilous  hazards  told  with  a  sober  air 
that  ought  to  be  an  antidote  for  any  of  the  unreal  exagger- 
ations that  they  pore  over  in  the  cheap,  flashy  publications. 
The  last  two  chapters  sketch  the  life  of  John  AVesley  Har- 
din, who  killed  twenty-seven  men,  many  of  them  out  of 
pure  mischief,  and  yet  this  desperado  was  only  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  and  even  was  pardoned  by  a  Texas  Gover- 
nor, again  to  continue  his  murderous  pleasantries  until  he 
was  killed  less  than  five  years  ago.  His  is  a  famous  case, 
and  it  is  well  that  we  have  an  authentic  record  of  it. 

The  valuable  and  unique  feature  of  a  historical  appendix 
is  continued  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Year  Book  for  1898  (Lucas  and  Richardson  Co.,  cloth,  pp. 
xlvi-f-385,  n.  d.,  n.  p.).  Of  the  total,  87  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  following  articles :  "Extracts  from  a  private 
manuscript,  by  Governor  Paul  Hamilton,  Sr. ;"  "An  His- 
toric Sketch  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church/'  by  Rev. 
Gilbert  R.  Brackett,  D.  D.;  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ger- 
man Artillery  Companies  A  and  B,"  by  Captain  Franz  Mel- 
chers;  "The  Old  Postofrice  ;"  "Original  Letters  of  Generals 
Marion  and  Moultrie."  It  will  be  noted  that  all  these 
papers  are  along  the  best  lines  of  modern  historical  meth- 
ods, as  two  of  them  are  documents  and  the  others  are  based 
on  first-hand  studv  of  the  original  sources  themselves.    But 
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it  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  having  gone  thus  far  the 
editor  did  not  take  the  one  other  short  but  needful  step, 
and  make  his  labor  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most  advanced 
historical  work  of  to-day.  He  should  have  given  us  notes 
of  explanation  and  indicated  the  sources  of  information. 
He  does  not  tell  us  where  he  obtained  the  documents  by 
Hamilton,  Moultrie,  Marion.  It  is  ungracious  to  find  fault 
with  such  thorough  investigation  as  Dr.  Brackett's,  but  he 
would  have  still  more  delighted  the  student  if  he  had  de- 
scribed the  church  records  that  he  consulted,  and  pointed 
out  how  many  had  been  preserved.  It  is  likewise  with  Capt. 
Melchers.  But  "The  Old  Postoffice"  is  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  documents  exactly  reprinted,  with  a  fac-simile  of 
signatures.  It  does  seem  the  author's  name  might  have 
been  given  so  that  he  could  get  full  credit  for  his  effort. 
This  building  is  a  landmark,  having  been  constructed  in 
1771.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government  and  from 
it  Hayne  was  led  forth  to  execution.  In  1818  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  General  Government  that  still  uses  it. 
Mayor  Smyth  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  report,  which  puts  Charleston  in  a 
class  all  by  herself  among  Southern  cities,  and  but  few 
cities  anywhere  stand  with  her. 


Three  stories,  two  historical,  make  up  a  recent  volume  by 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  The  Bushwhackers  and  other 
stories  (Chicago  and  New  York,  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  312).  The  first  one  touches  on  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Civil  War  as  it  raged  in  the  Tennessee  moun- 
tains, giving  the  adventures,  that  turn  out  happily,  of  a 
strong,  determined  youth  from  this  primitive  section,  who 
goes  out.  with  a  band  of  Southern  cavalry  and  returns  with 
one  sleeve  empty,  nobly  to  save  an  enemy  and  then 
marry  the  girl  of  his  early  love  and  develop  into  a  useful, 
popular  citizen.  The  second  tale  paints  the  life  of  moon- 
shiners in  that  region.     The  third  eoes  far  back  to  colonial 
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clays,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Colonel  Grant 
waged  his  murderous  campaign  against  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians. This  was  just  the  setting  for  the  chivalrous  con- 
duet  of  one  of  his  Scotch  soldiers  in  violating  military 
usages  by  freeing  a  French  prisoner  whom  Grant's  allied 
Indians  had  doomed  to  the  stake.  All  lovers  of  Craddock 
will  see  in  these  productions  the  things  that  have  always  de- 
lighted them — the  beautiful  descriptions  of  mountain  scenes 
that  give  us  their  grandeur,  their  mellowness,  their  mystic 
awfulness,  the  archaic  life  in  those  ranges  and  heights,  the 
picturesque  dialect. 

To  Col.  Nicholas  Smith  all  lovers  of  martial  music  that 
,  also  have  a  taste  for  history  are  greatly  indebted  for  his 
very  handy  volume,  Stories  of  Great  National  Songs  (Mil- 
waukee, Wis. :  The  Young  Churchman  Co.,  cloth,  pp.  238, 
illus.,  $1.00  net).  He  gives  us  in  clear  concise  way  the 
origin  of  the  famous  popular  patriotic  songs  including  some 
twenty  in  general  use  in  this  country  with  several  from  the 
South,  and  the  great  anthems  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  After  narrating,  so  far  as  his  research  has  been 
able  to  determine  it,  the  composition  of  the  song  he  prints 
the  words  but  not  the  music  and  as  he  has  made  judicious 
use  of  authorities  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  here  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  these  widely-known  verses.  We  find 
here  all  the  familiar  ones  treated  in  this  comprehensive  way 
from  "Yankee  Doodle"  down  to  the  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag," 
with  of  course  the  favorites  as  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner," 
"John  Brown's  Body,"  "Dixie"  and  others.  There  is  a 
general  index  of  four  pages. 

A  beautiful  story,  written  especially  for  girls,  has  been 
published  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Barnes,  a  well-known  South- 
ern writer  for  young  folks,  entitled  The  Ferry  Maid  of  the 
Chattahoochee  (Perm.  Pub.  Co.,  Phila.,  1899,  $1.25).  The 
scene  is  laid  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  story  presents  the  life 
of  a  heroic  young  woman,  whose  father  is  an  invalid,  and 
incapacitated  for  work.     The  girl  takes  her  place  at  the 
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ferry,  and  through  many  calamities  and  perilous  adven- 
tures, carries  out  her  noble  purpose  of  supporting-  her 
father  and  family. 

Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole  has  published  a  new  story  of 
Tennessee  Mountain  life,  A  Moonshiner's  Son  (Penn.  Pub. 
Co.,  Phila.,  1899,  $1.25),  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  haunts 
of  the  moonshiners;  and  the  hero  is  the  son  of  one  of  this 
class.  Notwithstanding  his  severe  treatment  in  his  rude 
and  forbidding  environment,  he  becomes  the  protege  of  a 
passing  traveller  and  ultimately  a  successful  business  man. 
The  illustrations  are  by  F.  A.  Carter. 

Miss  Howard  Weeden,  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  her  little 
volume,  Shadoivs  on  the  Wall  (1899,  O)*  which  is  now  in 
its  third  edition,  has  won  from  such  critics  as  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris,  Polk  Miller,  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the 
highest  praise  for  her  very  clever  and  natural  pictures  of 
"the  old-fashioned  Negro  of  Quality."  It  is  a  touching, 
pathetic  memorial  in  verse  of  the  gracious  past  by  a 
Southern  woman.  There  are  eleven  full  page  illustrations, 
and  thirty  pages  of  heavy  art  paper,  bound  in  cloth  or 
buckram.  The  book  is  an  enrichment  both  to  studio  and 
library. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Killebrew's  address  delivered  at  a  convention 
held  in  Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  April  19,  1899,  has  been 
published  by  request  of  the  bankers  of  Nashville,  Term. 
(The  South,  its  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital,  pp. 
22,  paper,  no  date,  no  place).  Mr.  Killebrew  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  best  students  of  industrial  and  economic  con- 
ditions through  the  South.  He  gives  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  present  state  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
efforts  in  that  region.  Pie  is  thoughtful  and  hopeful  in 
pointing  out  the  chances  for  development  there.  Pregnant 
are  his  words  when  he  declares  that  "the  South  has  no  com- 
petition in  the  growing  of  cotton,  and  it  will  soon  rival  all 
other  countries  in  its  manufacture."  He  believes  that  that 
locality  "is  the  coming  centre  of  the  world's  industry,"  espe- 
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daily  if  the  people  of  the  South  "learn  to  work  up  its  own 
raw  material."  Two  other  papers  from  this  prominent  spe- 
cialist in  Southern  industrial  conditions  have  been  widely 
circulated  by  business  organizations  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  one 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  other  by  the  Tennessee 
Industrial  League  (Publication  No.  2).  In  both  Mr.  Kille- 
brew  convincingly  points  out  the  advantages  of  diversified 
industries,  and  especially  how  farmers  would  be  benefited. 

In  tasteful  typographical  dress  is  A  Tribute  of  Respect 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  by  the  Corporation  known  as  the 
"Church  of  the  Redeemer"  at  the  meeting  held  June  13, 
1899  (paper,  pp.  15,  no  date,  no  place).  It  is  a  fitting  testi- 
monial with  appropriate  resolutions  that  his  associates  pay 
to  the  worth  of  Dr.  Pinckney.  Naturally  there  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  corporation  of  which  he  was  the  first  and 
only  president.  It  was  established  in  1853,  mainly  by  his 
kinswoman,  on  the  grant  of  a  lot  of  land  in  Charleston,  S. 
C,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  for  the  "free  use  of  seamen 
frequenting  the  port  of  Charleston."  No  building  has  yet 
been  put  up,  but  the  income  has  been  invested  until  there  is 
now  a  fund  of  $28,000,  not  counting  the  land.  The  near 
future  may  see  the  house  of  worship  constructed. 

Under  the  title  The  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child  Dr. 
Frank  Clarence  Spencer  presents  "a  study  in  arrested  de- 
velopment" (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1899,  O,  pp.  97, 
75  cents).  Dr.  Spencer  begins  with  a  historical  and  bio- 
logical summary  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Pueblos 
live;  he  sketches  the  work  of  the  early  Spanish  explorers, 
shows  from  their  descriptions  the  stage  of  development  in 
which  they  found  these  Indians  and  that  they  have  stub- 
bornly resisted  innovations.  The  inter-relations  of  institu- 
tional life  and  their  social,  political  and  religious  systems 
are  considered.  The  influence  of  the  all-powerful  priest- 
hood is  made  responsible  for  this  static  condition. 

During  the  spring  of  1899,  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  with 
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his  assistants,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  spent  about  three  months  in  an 
investigation  of  certain  of  the  aboriginal  remains  bordering 
the  Mobile  and  Alabama  Rivers.  The  results  of  this  explo- 
ration, the  first  systematic  investigation  of  these  rivers,  has 
been  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Academy,  etc.,  1899, 
Vol.  xi,  under  the  title  of  Certain  Aboriginal  Remains  of  the 
Alabama  River  (Phila.,  1899,  Q>  PP-  2&7~347)-  There  are 
69  figures.  Nineteen  mounds  and  aboriginal  cemeteries 
were  explored,  which  was,  however,  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ive of  the  field.  The  results  indicate  that  the  Alabama 
mounds  are  small  in  size,  and  without  striking  features 
structurally.  Mr.  Moore  has  previously  published  the  re- 
sults of  similar  researches  in  Georgia  (1897),  and  in  South 
Carolina  (1898). 

In  the  main  nothing  but  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  Vol. 
2  of  Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society  (Ox- 
ford, Miss.:  The  Society,  paper,  $2.00,  pp.  234  with  index 
15  pages).  It  is  due  to  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  the 
Secretary,  Prof.  F.  L.  Riley,  that  we  have  this  valuable 
collection  of  papers  that  illustrate  not  only  local  history, 
but  throw  light  on  general  history,  as  follows :  "The  His- 
torical Element  in  recent  Southern  literature,"  by  C.  A. 
Smith ;  "Irwin  Russell — first  fruits  of  the  Southern  roman- 
tic movement,"  by  W.  L.  Weber;  "William  Ward,  a  Missis- 
sippi poet  entitled  to  distinction,"  by  Dabney  Lipscomb  ; 
"Sherwood  Bonner,  her  life  and  place  in  the  literature  of 
the  South,"  by  A.  L.  Bondurant;  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy,  her  life,  character,  and  writings,"  by  C.  C. 
Ferrell ;  "Sir  William  Dunbar,  the  pioneer  scientist  of  Mis- 
sissippi," by  F.  L.  Riley;  "History  of  taxation  in  Missis- 
sippi," by  C.  H.  Brough ;  "Territorial  growth  of  Missis- 
sippi," by  J.  PI.  White ;  "The  early  slave  laws  of  Missis- 
sippi," by  A.  PI.  Stone;  "Federal  courts,  judges,  attorneys 
and  marshalls  in  Mississippi,"  by  T.  M.  Owen;  "Running 
Mississippi's  South  line,"  by  P.  J.  Hamilton ;  "Elizabeth  Fe- 
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male  Academy — the  mother  of  female  colleges, "  by  C.  B. 
Galloway;  "Early  history  of  Jefferson  College,"  by  J.  K. 
Morrison ;  "The  rise  and  fall  of  Negro  rule  in  Mississippi," 
by  Dunbar  Rowland;  "Glimpses  of  the  past,"  by  Helen  D. 
Bell;  "Historic  Adams  county,"  by  Gerard  Brandon;  "The 
historical  opportunity  of  Mississippi,"  by  R.  W.  Jones; 
"Nanih  Waiya,  the  sacred  mound  of  the  Choctaws,"  by  H. 
S.  Halbert.  The  paper  on  Taxation  in  Mississippi  is  rather 
meager  for  so  broad  a  subject.  Bishop  Galloway  claims  in 
his  contribution  that  Elizabeth  Female  Academy  is  "the 
first  chartered  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
women  in  the  South,  if  not  in  the  United  States." 

Recently  in  Mississippi  there  has  been  aroused  a  consid- 
erable interest  in  the  work  of  Irwin  Russell,  who  is  the 
forerunner  of  negro  dialect  writers.  Thos.  Nelson  Page 
says :  "Personally  I  owe  much  to  him."  The  Southern 
Home  Journal  (Jackson,  Miss.)  for  May,  1899,  and  the  Mill- 
saps  Collegian  for  the  preceding  March  are  largely  given 
up  to  the  subject  of  Russell.  Prof.  W.  L.  Weber,  of  Jack- 
son, has  lately  read  papers  on  the  same  topic.  Subscrip- 
tions are  being  received  to  erect  a  memorial  to  him,  and  the 
Century  Company  (New  York)  may  issue  a  memorial  vol- 
ume of  his  writings.  In  the  meantime  their  edition  of  1888 
(pp.  109)  is  the  best  collection  of  Russell's  productions,  with 
introduction  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who  says :  "Irwin 
Russell  was  among  the, first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  South- 
ern writers  to  appreciate  the  literary  possibilities  of  the 
negro  character."  Russell  was  born  at  Port  Gibson,  Miss., 
1853,  and  died  at  New  Orleans,  Dec.  13,  1879. 

A  most  admirable  feature  of  the  Confederate  Veteran 
(Nashville,  Tenn.),  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  reservoir  of 
Civil  War  history  and  biography,  is  the  sketches  of  old 
soldiers  that  appear  in  every  number.  In  the  ones  for  Au- 
gust, September,  October  and  November,  1899,  several 
score  of  these  brief  lives  are  to  be  found,  including  Col. 
James  M.  Graves  (Dec.  7,  1834,-Jan.  8,  1899),  Gen.  Dand- 
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ridge  McRae  (Oct.  10,  1829,-April  23,  1899),  and  Col.  Cad- 

walacler  Jones  (Aug.   17,   1813, );  Thomas  Wallace 

(1 844-1899),  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Abernethy  (1832-1897),  Cap- 
tain John  Harrison,  R.  K.  Thompson,  M.  P.  G.  Winstead, 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Mahley,  A.  B.  Reeves,  J.  E.  Gatewood,  G.  P. 
Highley,  Julius  A.  Trousdale  (1840-1899),  Gen.  William 
MacRae,  R.  M.  Sims  (1836-1898),  the  four  Scales  brothers, 
B.  H.  Bell,  C.  C.  Beavens,  William  Lambert,  Dr.  John  N. 
Smoot,  Major  Augustus  Henry  Drewry  (1817-1899). 
Hiram  Miller  Bledsoe,  John  Quincy  Marr,  Ex-Gov.  F.  W. 
M.  Holliday  (1825-1899),  Gen.  J.  M.  Poyntz,  Capt.  John  E. 
Sullivan  (1834-1899),  J.  W.  Cross,  James  M.  Sutton  (184  - 
1899),  Gen.  W.  H.  T.  Walker  (1816-1864),  Capt.  Thomas  II. 
Smith  (1831-1893),  John  T.  Eckles  (1840-1899),  T.  L.  Yar- 
rington  (1843-1899),  Edwin  PI.  Douglas.  The  November 
issue  has  an  interesting  account  by  Judge  Walter  Clark  of 
the  progress  made  in  North  Carolina  towards  compiling 
the  Confederate  history  of  that  State.  Under  his  inspira- 
tion regiment  and  battalion  histories  are  being  prepared  by 
some  member  of  the  command.  These  are  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  locality  so  that  the  author  might  receive 
suggestions  from  comrades.  Finally  they  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  the  State.  Each  sketch  is  to  be  ten 
or  fifteen  pages,  the  total  running  to  1,000  or  1,200.  Sixty- 
three  have  been  completed,  twenty-three  others  been  prom- 
ised. No  chronicler  could  be  found  for  the  73d  and  74th 
regiments,  composing  the  senior  reserves  as  the  youngest 
survivor  is  now  over  eighty,  but  a  narrative  of  the  73d, 
penned  many  years  ago,  has  been  discovered.  The  long- 
est article  in  this  number  is  ''School  Histories  in  the  South," 
the  report  on  that  topic  to  the  Virginia  veterans  at  Pulaski 
City  by  Dr.  Plunter  McGuire  during  the  past  autumn. 
While  he  criticized  Fiske  and  other  Northern  histories,  he 
expressed  serious  reservation  as  to  the  Southern  ones  by 
Lee  and  Jones.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  list  of  volumes 
he    recommended    "library    committees    of    our    various 
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camps"  to  read,  lie  included  some  of  "the  very  valuable 
works  of  Mr.  John  Ropes,  of  Boston,"  along  with  Lunt, 
Henderson  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  Bishop  Gailor's  ad- 
dress at  Shelbyville,  Term.,  October  17th,  and  Major  A.  E. 
Richards's,  at  Front  Royal,  Va.,  September  23d,  on  Mosby 
and  his  men,  are  printed  in  the  November  issue.  In  the  one 
for  July,  1899,  is  a  list  of  600  Confederate  officers,  who  were 
confined  for  a  time,  in  1864,  under  the  Confederate  fire  at 
Charleston,  on  orders  from  Washington,  as  a  measure  of 
retaliation. 

The  Texas  State  Historical  Association  Quarterly  for 
July,  1899,  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  original  material. 
It  contains  :  "The  adventures  of  the  'Lively'  Immigrants," 
by  Lewis ;  "The  communistic  colony  of  Bettina,"  by  Louis 
Reinhardt;  "San  Augustine"  by  E.  B.  Shindler;"  "Colonel 
Turner's  reminiscences  of  Galveston,"  by  Frances  Har- 
wood ;  "Peter  Hansborough  Bell,"  by  C.  L.  Coyner ; 
"Route  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  in  Texas,"  by  O.  W.  Williams; 
Avith  editorial  comments  at  the  end.  Two  of  the  papers  are 
of  special  interest.  The  first  one  relating  to  the  "Lively 
Immigrants"  is  an  old  diary  in  the  collection  of  Col.  G.  M. 
Bryan,  of  which  the  first  half  only  is  now  presented.  The 
communistic  experiment  at  Bettina  by  Germans  is  detailed 
through  an  interview  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  colony 
and  is  another  instance  of  the  failures  socialists  have  met  in 
trying  to  realize  their  dreams.  The  October  number  re- 
reports  rapid  increase  of  membership  of  the  Association, 
since  last  June,  245  having  been  added,  giving  a  total  of  710, 
not  counting  some  70  applicants.  If  dues  are  paid  promptly 
there  will  be  great  improvements.  The  Quarterly  will  be 
200  pages  instead  of  80  and  extra  numbers  will  appear.  Two 
of  the  latter  are  in  preparation  to  consist  largely  of  docu- 
ments and  other  original  material.  Besides  notices  and  re- 
views this  issue  is  made  up  of  three  articles.  One  of  these 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  "Lively"  Journal,  a  manuscript  by 
one  of  the  actors, detailing  the  experiences  of  a  party  of  im- 
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migrants  that  went  to  Texas  in  182 1,  but  becoming  discour- 
aged after  a  few  months,  returned  to  Louisiana.  In  an- 
other paper  Prof.  L.  G.  Bugbee  fully  discusses  the  fate  of 
this  "Lively"  vessel  and  sums  up  all  that  is  positively 
known,  to  the  effect  that  the  boat  made  two  trips  to  Texas 
in  1821-1822,  being  wrecked  in  the  last  on  Galveston  Island. 
The  third  contribution,  by  Bethel  Coopwood,  is  a  very 
minute  investigation  of  the  route  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  in 
Texas.  This  Spaniard,  with  some  eighty  companions,  was 
wrecked  in  1528  or  the  "isla  de  Mal-Hado,"  and  his  path 
over  Texas  soil  has  lately  been  a  cause  of  considerable  de- 
bate. This  author  sets  out  to  fix  three  points :  to  identify 
the  island  where  they  were  stranded ;  to  fix  the  locality 
whence  they  departed  to  join  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  the 
Avavares;  and  to  establish  a  certain  river  crossing.  The 
evidence  marshalled  is  very  elaborate  and  the  conclusions 
not  always  clear,  but  it  seems  that  the  writer  thinks  that 
St.  Joseph's  is  the  island  where  the  party  was  cast  up  by  the 
waves,  that  they  wintered  with  the  Avavares  in  Zepata 
county,  and  that  the  crossing  is  Jamaica  crossing  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River. 

Among  the  historical  periodicals  performing  the  highest 
kind  of  service  for  students  is  the  American  Historical  Maga- 
zine (Nashville,  Tenn.),  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  W.  R. 
Garrett,  Ph.  D.,  and  published  quarterly  by  the  Peabody 
Normal  College.  The.  number  for  October,  1899,  is  es- 
pecially valuable,  being  filled  with  original  material,  drawn 
from  the  fine  collection  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  So- 
ciety. It  contains  General  Andrew  Jackson's  Report  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Horseshoe  (6  pp.  with  map);  "Letters  of 
General  Sam  Houston,"  concerning  his  mysterious  resigna- 
tion as  governor  of  Tennessee  (7  pp.) ;  "Alexander  Mc- 
Gillivray,  the  Creek  Chief"  (t2  pp.),  made  up  of  a  letter  of 
August  3,  1788,  from  James  Robertson  to  McGillivray,  and 
comments  by  A.  W.  Putnam  dated  1857.;  "The  North  Caro- 
lina Society  of  Cincinnati"  (3  pp.),  being  financial  matters, 
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with  nearly  a  page  of  names,  of  the  treasurer,  Hardy  Mur- 
free,  for  1783,  1784;  "Correspondence  of  Gov.  Jos.  Mc- 
Minn"  (17  pp.),  of  years  1818,  1819,  relating  chiefly  to  offi- 
cial matters  and  negotiations  with  Cherokee  Indians;  ''Cor- 
respondence of  Gen.  James  Robertson"  (cont'd),  letter 
Nos.  being  246-281  (both  inclusive),  covering  period  1796- 
1803  (pp.  46),  containing  letters  from  Andrew  Pickens, 
David  Henley,  Wm.  Cocke,  Trios.  Grgg,  A.  M.  C,  J.  Win- 
chester, Benjamin  Hawkins,  Wm.  Blount,  John  Sevier, 
Wm.  Maclin,  Andrew  Jackson,  Silas  Dinsmoor,  John  Kelly, 
Jas.  W.  Henry,  most  of  them  touching  on  Indian  matters 
and  land  disputes.  In  the  new  juncture  of  our  national  af- 
fairs in  dealing  with  subject  peoples  it  is  not  amiss  to  men- 
tion a  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  Putnam  that  in  1790  we 
won  the  Indian  McGillivray  by  the  title  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, and  yearly  pay  of  $1,200. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  July,  1899,  contains  "Educa- 
tion in  the  Southern  States,"  an  address  at  the  Educational 
Conference  at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  on  June  22d,  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry.  The  editor  calls  attention  to  this  "elo- 
quent and  convincing  address,"  and  declares  Dr.  Curry  is 
"one  of  the  foremost  educational  leaders  of  this  century, 
as  he  is  also  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our  generation," 
President  W.  L.  Wilson  also  took  an  honorable  part  in 
this  convention. 

Several  articles  of  special  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
South  appear  in  the  Methodist  Reviczv  for  September-Octo- 
ber, 1899  (Nashville,  Tenn.).  One  excellently  sketches  the 
life  of  Henry  Tutwiler,  a  famous  educator  in  Alabama  (since 
reprinted  by  the  author,  Prof.  T.  C.  McCorvey).  Inciden- 
tally the  vast  influence  of  the  Virginia  University  on  South- 
ern education  is  shown  and  also  on  architecture  in  Alabama. 
The  other  contribution  is  a  study  of  the  career  and  work  of 
Francis  A.  Mood,  D.  D.,  who,  born  in  South  Carolina  in 
1830,  removed  to  Texas  and  bent  all  of  his  energies  to  es- 
tablishing a  Methodist  College  there  to  receive  the  united 
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and  undivided  support  of  all  Texas  conferences.  The  issue 
of  November-December  contains  a  very  entertaining-  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Rev.  Learner  Blackmail  by  Bishop  C. 
B.  Galloway.  Right  in  line  with  the  best  historical  methods 
Bishop  Galloway  gives  copious  extracts  from  Blackmail's 
journals,  which,  written  in  clear,  simple  fashion,  present  a 
faithful  picture  of  his  character.  Blackmail  was  one  of  the, 
chief  organizers  of  Episcopal  Methodism  in  the  Southwest 
and  was  very  active  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi. His  record  reflects  the  intense  piety  and  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  evangelists.  He  makes  a  note  on  that 
strange  religious  manifestation  of  dancing  and  jerking 
which  seemed  to  him  as  unavoidable  "as  pulsation  in  the 
body."  His  energy  and  zeal  were  cut  short  by  his  death 
in  1813,  by  drowning  when  he  was  only  33  years  old.  Rev. 
R.  N.  Price  gives  a  historical  epitome  of  the  introduction 
of  Methodism  into  this  country  and  especially  into  several 
of  the  Southern  States.  Will  T.  Hale  discusses  the  promi- 
nent writers  of  the  present  South,  making  one  assertion 
that  will  doubtless  be  news  for  many  that  Mark  Twain  is  a 
Southern  author,  having-  been  born  in  Florida,  a  small 
town  in  Missouri.  Irwin  Russell,  whose  pathetic  life  was 
too  short  for  him  to  have  "the  joy  of  welcoming  a  volume 
from  the  press,"  receives  very  appreciative  but  temperate 
treatment  from  Prof.  W.  L.  Weber,  who  so  far  from  putting 
Russell  up  even  to  third  rank  in  English  literature  cannot 
claim  more  for  him  than  second  grade  in  American  litera- 
ture. But  yet  he  considers  him  entitled  to  high  place  in 
Southern  literature,  forming  a  poetical  quadrumvirate  with 
Lanier,  Hayne  and  Timrod.  His  special  work  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  negro  as  a  literary  possibility,  thus  being  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  negro  dialect  writers.  Maurice 
Thompson  gives  another  estimate  of  Poe  which  is  as  strong 
as  can  be  made  since  he  endows  Poe  "with  absolutely  origi- 
nal crenius. "    He  also  stands  him  among  "the  five  most  dis- 
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all  time" — Sappho,  Theocritus,  Hafiz, 
Villon,  Poe. 

The  American  Monthly  (organ  of  the  D-vA.  R.)  for  July, 
1899,  contains  Marcus  Benjamin's  paper,  "Braddock's 
Rock."  It  is  a  critical  attempt  to  show  that  Braddock's 
forces  disbarked  at  a  rock  situated  south  of  the  present 
"Observatory  Hill,"  Washington,  D.  C,  a  point  preserved 
in  tradition  as  the  landing  place  of  the  ill-fated  expedition 
on  its  leaving  the  Potomac.  The  issue  for  October,  1899 
(Washington,  D.  C),  contains  a  very  sympathetic  sketch, 
with  portrait,  of  John  R.  Thompson,  a  Southern  man  of  let- 
ters and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger. 

What  is  sure  to  be  of  popular  interest  and  possibly  of 
decided  historical  worth,  is  a  new  life  of  Andrew  Jackson  to 
appear  in  the  Nashville  Sunday  American,  by  Col.  A.  S.  Col- 
yar,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  city.  Colonel  Colyar  is  a 
warm  admirer  of  Jackson  and  has  devoted  considerable 
time  arid  means  to  gathering  material  for  his  biography,  but 
seems  to  have  almost  no  conception  of  modern  historio- 
graphy. Actually,  when  hauled  up  for  one  of  his  state- 
ments, he  has  with  the  utmost  confidence  quoted  Bancroft 
and  Ramsay,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  neither  one 
could  be  an  original  authority  on  that  point,  the  rebellion 
against  Governor  Tryon  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  puzzle 
that  a  trained  lawyer  should  be  satisfied  with  hearsay  evi- 
dence in  any  investigation.  The  first  article,  which  ap- 
peared on  November  12th,  and  was  devoted  to  an  analysis 
and  criticism  of  Parton's  Life  of  Jackson,  perhaps  strikes 
the  keynote.  He  considers  Parton  as  very  unjust  to  the 
memory  of  his  hero  and  his  purpose  in  preparing  a  new  life 
is  a  "protest  against  Parton's  book  of  defamation"  so  as  "to 
put  the  great  Tennesseean  before  the  reading  public  as  he 
was,  not  with  a  blameless  life,  but  in  his  true  character,  not 
magnifying  his  faults  nor  minimizing  his  virtues."     After 
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being  used  by  the  newspapers  the  contributions  are  to  be 
gathered  in  book  form. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  historical  students  to  note  the 
growth  of  interest  in  local  history  as  shown  in  the  space 
devoted  to  it  in  Southern  papers.  One  of  the  best  in- 
stances of  this  is  the  Nashville  American  and  Chattanooga 
Times.  In  the  former,  during  the  past  half  year,  has  been 
a  series  of  most  interesting  historical  articles  on  "Notable 
Tennesseeans,"  by  the  popular  writer,  Will  T.  Hale,  who 
has  just  published  a  new  history  of  Tennessee  of  a  remarka- 
bly vivid  style  for  such  a  subject  (reviewed  in  this  number). 
In  the  Chattanooga  paper  John  S.  Mathes  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  contributions  on  "Tennessee  in  the  Federal  Senate. "? 
These  have  been  reproduced  by  the  Nashville  organ,  which 
on  July  2d  also  had  a  long  account  of  "Nicaragua"  Walker. 

Nothing  but  unstinted  praise  can  be  given  the  general 
high  character  of  the  historical  articles  in  the  News  and 
Courier  (Charleston,  S.  C).  In  the  issue  of  Dec.  10,  1899, 
is  "The  Battle  of  Honey  Hill,"  eleven  columns  in  length, 
by  Charles  J.  Colcock,  Jr.,  an  account  of  an  engagement 
on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  near  Hilton  Head  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  full  and  detailed,  and,  best  of 
all,  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  most  advanced  methods 
of  historical  work,  the  author  appends  the  sources  of  his  in- 
formation. On  Aug.  27th,  is  a  four-column  article  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Salley  on  "Southern  Magazines,"  very  full  on  those 
issued  in  Charleston.  Mr.  Salley  does  not  hesitate  to  run 
counter  to  a  wide  opinion  when  he  says  "the  charge  that  the 
Southern  people  were  not  a  reading  people  and  neglected 
their  best  magazines  is  absurd."  Other  contributions  are : 
An  account  of  the  work  of  the  first  State  historian,  Prof. 
W.  J.  Rivers,  in  compiling  the  records  of  12,000  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  (Aug.  6);  Sketch  of  the  27th  South  Carolina 
(Confederate)  regiment,  by  A.  D.  Simons,  and  a  lecture  by 
W.  G.  Simms  hitherto  unpublished  (Nov.  12). 

There  seems  to  be  a  fresh  outburst  of  interest  in  Edgar 
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Allan  Poe.  On  Oct.  7th,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  ac- 
cording- to  the  Alumni  Bulletin  of  November,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Poe  Memorial  Association  of  that  institu- 
tion, there  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  exercises  Zolnay's 
bronze  bust  of  Poe.  The  address  of  presentation  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  S.  E.  Bradshaw,  of  Arkansas,  and  that  of  re- 
ception by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer,  chairman  of  the  Univer- 
sity faculty.  The  formal  address  was  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  the  well-known  critic,  discussing  the  relation  of 
Poe's  writings  to  American  literature.  Poetical  contribu- 
tion came  from  Robert  Burns  Wilson,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Father  Tabb,  of  Frederick,  Md.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  Poe  symposium  consisting  of  talks  and  recitations.  The 
moving  spirit  in  this  testimonial  to  Poe  is  Dr.  Chas.  W. 
Kent,  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  university,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Poe  Association.  In  the  Washington  Star  of 
Dec.  2,  1899,  is  a  column  of  reminiscences  of  the  poet  Poe's 
last  days  by  John  Sartain,  who  was  an  engraver  at  the  time 
in  Philadelphia.  It  describes  Poe  in  one  of  his  periods  of 
hallucinations  as  Poe  would  have  represented  it,  or  intoxi- 
cation as  Mr.  Sartain  bluntly  seems  to  put  it.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  26th,  notes  the  finding  in  the  War 
Department  of  the  muster  roll  containing  records  of  the 
poet  Poe's  enlistment  as  a  private  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
1827.  Mention  is  made  of  the  papers  bearing  on  Poe's  mili- 
tary career,  and  a  memorandum  is  printed  detailing  his  en- 
tire military  service. 

Col.  John  P.  Thomas,  State  historian  of  South  Carolina, 
in  July,  1899,  printed  Rivers  s  Account  of  the  raising  of  troops 
in  South  Carolina  for  State  and  Confederate  Service,  1861- 
1865  (paper,  pp.  44.  1899).  He  distributed  several  thousand 
copies  to  Confederate  veterans  asking  them  to  make  such 
additions  and  revisions  as  they  could  on  the  interleaved 
sheets  to  the  rolls  that  Professor  Rivers  made  of  the  South 
Carolina  troops  towards  the  end  of  the  war.  Colonel 
Thomas  has  made  the  rolls  as  full  as  possible  and  he  in- 
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tends  "to  close  his  work  with  augmenting  the  historic  data 
on  rile  in  his  office."  He  has  done  most  valuable  labor  in 
gathering  material  for  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  Record  and  Pension  Office  of  the  United  States  War 
Department  have  compiled  from  official  records  and  pub- 
lished Executive  and  Congressional  Directory  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  1861-1865  (paPer>  PP-  12,  1899).  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright  is  a  special  agent 
of  this  office  for  collecting  Confederate  records. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  has  recently  published  a 
General  Catalogue  of  all  of  its  officers,  students  and  alumni. 

The  Moore's  Creek  Monumental  Association  has  repub- 
lished (Wilmington,  N.  C,  Wm.  L.  DeRosset,  1899,  O,  pp. 
24),  without  introduction,  note  or  comment  the  historical 
address  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
that  battle  on  February  27,  1857, by  Joshua  G.  Wright,  Esq., 
and  published  at  that  time  (Wilmington,  1857,  O,  pp.  24). 
A  fresh  study  of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  new  materials 
found  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  and  in  other 
sources  would  have  produced  more  satisfactory  results. 

Southern  Pictures  and  Pencilings,  a  monthly  published  in 
Asheville,  N.  C,  by  A.  H.  McQuillan  and  formerly  called 
Ashcvillc  Pictures  and  Pencilings,  entered  on  its  second 
volume  with  the  new  year.  It  essays  to  give  glimpses  of 
the  beautiful  mountain  region  largely  by  aid  of  the  photo- 
grapher's art  and  shows  many  picturesque  views  ($1.00  per 
year). 

Rev.  J.  P.  Rodgers,  of  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C,  has  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Rev.  James  Needham  (Pilot  Mountain,  N. 
C,  Surry  Printing  House,  1899,  D,  pp.  52,  port).  Mr. 
Needham  was  born  May  26,  1799,  and  died  March  12,  1899. 
His  work  as  a  local  Methodist  preacher  began  at  his  conver- 
sion in  1820  and  was  closed  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  longest  record  of  service  in 
the  annals  of  Methodism. 
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Mr.  Robert  Lee  Traylor's  paper,  Some  Notes  on  the  First 
Recorded  Visit  of  White  Men  to  the  Site  of  the  Present  City 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  privately  printed  in  an  edition  of 
fifty  copies  (Richmond  :  William  Ellis  Jones,  1899,  pp.  20). 
It  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities  on  June   10,  1899. 

G.  E.  Congdon,  genealogist,  prints  in  The  De  Kalb  Review 
(De  Kalb,  111.),  on  Aug.  31st,  a  long  death  roll,  about  200 
names  of  "the  old  settlers  of  the  county,  who  have  died" 
since  the  report  made  in  1898.  He  preserves  the  original 
notices  from  which  he  condenses  his  sketches. 

The  November  issue  of  Woman's  Work  (Montgomery), 
the  official  organ  of  the  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  of 
Alabama,  contains,  besides  historical  papers  and  miscellany, 
"Golden  Rod,  the  National  Flower  of  America,"  by  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Owen. 

The  Practice  of  Law  (1899,  8vo,  pp.  20),  is  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  delivered  to  the  law  class  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Nov.  10,  1899,  by  Hon.  E.  L.  Rus- 
sell, of  Mobile. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  22d  annual  meeting  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  Bar  Association  held  in  Montgomery,  June  16 
and  17,  1899,  have  been  issued  (Montgomery,  1899,  O,  pp. 
132,  xxix).  The  annual  oration,  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  M. 
Somerville,  on  "The  Trial  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
Judges  in  1829;  and  its  Lessons  to  Posterity,"  has  been 
reprinted  (8vo,  pp.  24). 

The  Official  Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  session 
of  the  Alabama  Educational  Asosciation,  Birmingham,  June 
27,  28  and  29,  1899,  have  been  issued  (Birmingham,  1899, 

O,  pp.  57). 

Mr.  Hannis  Taylor,  author  of  a  constitutional  history  of 
England,  is  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Hamilton, 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  of  interna- 
tional law  for  the  firm  of  Callaghan  &  Co.,  Chicago,  the 
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first  volume  to  be  ready  for  the    press    by    the  middle  of 
1900. 

W.  I.  Tyler  Brigham,  Tyler  family  historian,  6034  Ingle- 
side  avenue,  Chicago,  announces  a  limited  edition,  50  cents 
a  copy,  of  the  official  report  of  the  4th  American  Tyler  re- 
union, held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  13,  1899.  Besides 
the  account  of  this  meeting,  obituaries,  "personals"  aitd 
miscellany,  it  will  include  two  portraits  of  President  John 
Tyler  (one  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time),  the  article 
upon  President  Tyler  by  Col.  Mason  W.  Tyler,  of  New 
York  City,  the  paper  upon  the  wives  of  President  Tyler 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Georgia  Tyler  Kent,  Worcester,  Mass., 
with  portrait  of  Colonel  Tyler;  papers  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Ex-M.  C,  D.  Gardiner  Tyler,  Sher- 
wood Forest,  Va.,  The  Senate  by  U.  S.  Senator  John  Tyler 
"Morgan.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by  Asso.  Justice  Henry 
B.  Brown,  the  Governors  of  Virginia  by  Harry  T.  Tyler, 
Esq.,  Haymarket,  Va.,  and  the  historical  article  upon  the 
Tylers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  especially  prepared  by  the 
family  historian.  Mr.  Brigham's  supply  of  previous  reports 
has  been  exhausted  except  a  few  copies  of  the  first  one.  At 
the  September  meeting  the  following  were  elected :  Presi- 
dent, Gov.  J.  Hoge  Tyler,  of  Virginia;  first  vice-president, 
Prof.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,-,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Vir- 
ginia ;  second  vice-president,  Moses  F.  C.  Tyler,  of  Cornell 
University;  historian  and  secretary,  W.  I.  Tyler  Brigham, 
of  Chicago,  and  treasurer,  Mai.  William  \T.  Tyler,  Wake- 
field,  Mass. 

The  Southern  Synod  of  the  VnMoeialnl  Ivcfmiued  Church 
decided  al  llieii  Hireling  al  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  the  early 
pari  of  lasl  November,  In  publish  an  illustrated  centennial 
history  of  their  churches  and  pastors. 

In  the  daily  press  dispatches  of  Aug.  7,  1899,  it  was  stated 
that  the  original  order  written  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  dis- 
banding his  armv  after  his  surrender  to  General  Grant  had 
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been  found  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Garber,  Dun- 
kirk, Ind. 

There  is  no  accurate  description  of  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Western  North  Carolina  that  a  novelist  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  reading  public  a  few  years  ago,  but  we  are 
promised  a  guide  to  those  lofty  peaks  by  a  contributor  in 
the  Nczvs  and  Courier  of  September  5th,  who  shows  from 
his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  locality  to  be  remarkably, 
well  fitted  for  the  task. 

The  Daggett  Printing  Company,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
have  issued  a  prospectus  of  Progressive  South  Carolina,  a 
work  that  they  expect  to  bring  out  in  the  early  part  of  1900. 
It  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  State  history  with  an  account 
of  its  resources,  industries  and  general  social  interests. 
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Judge;  Lea's  Portrait. — At  the  regular  meeting-  of  the 
Tennessee  Historical  Society  on  Nov.  14,  1899,  a  portrait, 
painted  in  Rome,  of  Judge  John  M.  Lea,  president  of  the 
organization,  was  presented,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Farrelly. 

Wilson — Weeks. — President  William  L.  Wilson,  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  the  first  President  of  the 
Southern  History  Association,  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Weeks,  a 
member  of  the  Publication  Committee,  are  spending  the 
winter  in  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  plateau,  on  ac- 
count of  considerations  of  health. 

Henneman. — Professor  John  B.  Henneman,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Contemporary  Club, 
Indianapolis,  September  27th,  on  "Some  National  Aspects 
of  recent  Southern  Literature." 

Whitsitt. — Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Whitsitt,  who  was  until  a 
short  time  since  president  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  gone  to  Europe  to  gather  ma- 
terial for  a  history  of  the  Baptist  Church.  So  highly  was 
he  regarded  by  his  associates  and  the  public  generally  that 
a  farewell  banquet  was  tendered  him  on  Sept.  19,  1899. 

Washington  Centennial. — The  Columbia  Plistorical 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  their  regular  meetings  in 
November  and  December,  devoted  the  time  chiefly  to  the 
history  of  the  location  of  the  permanent  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  this  city  and  to  the  pro- 
posed centennial  in  honor  of  that  event.  The  Society  have 
taken  great  interest  in  that  movement  and  are  very  active  in 
getting  the  historical  facts  of  a  century  ago  to  illustrate  the 
celebration. 

Ruskin  Colony. — The  socialist  experiment  at  Ruskin, 
Tenn.,  has  gone  to  join  the  long  list  of  failures  in  that  di- 
rection.    It  was  sold  out  at  a  receiver's  sale  on  July  26, 
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1899.  The  trouble  came  from  the  introduction  of  anar- 
chistic and  free  love  ideas  into  the  colony. 

President  Johnson's  Descendants. — According-  to  the 
Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune,  of  about  Aug.  1,  1899,  the 
only  descendants  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  now  living 
are  a  daughter,  two  grandchildren  and  three  great-grand- 
children, none  of  whom  bears  his  name.  The  burying 
ground  of  the  family  is  at  Greenville,  Term.,  where  John- 
son started  his  career.    His  tailor  shop  still  remains. 

"Millions  for  Defense,  but  not  a  Cent  for  Trib- 
ute."— It  seems  that  another  famous  historical  expression 
suffers  at  the  hand  of  critical  truth.  According  to  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  Plon.  Alfred  Huger  of  Nov.  22,  187 1, 
as  contained  in  the  communication  to  the  Charleston 
Nezvs  and  Courier  of  November  26,  1899,  C.  C.  Pinckney 
never  used  the  forceful  epigram  attributed  to  him.  Mr. 
Huger  is  quoted : 

"On  one  occasion  my  lamented  friend,  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  asked  per- 
mission to  put  a  question  to  him.  The  old  General  replied,  'Cer- 
tainly, sir.'  'General,'  said  Grimke,  'we  would  like  to  know  if 
the  French  directory  ever  actually  proposed  anything  like 
"tribute"  from  the  United  States  to  you  when  Minister?'  'They 
did,  sir,'  he  answered.  'The  question  was,  What  will  the  United 
States  pay  for  certain  political  purposes,  etc?'  'What  was  your 
answer,  General?'  asked  Grimke.  'Not  a  sixpence,  sir,'  answered 
Gen.  Pinckney.  'Did  you  say  nothing  else,  General?'  'Not  a  word, 
sir.'  Grimke:  'Was  there  nothing  about  millions  for  defense,  but 
not  a  cent  for  tribute?'  Gen.  Pinckney:  4I  never  used  any  such 
expression,  sir.  Mr.  Robert  Goodlow  Harper  did  at  a  public 
meeting;  I  never  did!'  'Did  you  ever  correct  the  report  of  Mr. 
Harper's  speech,  General?'  'No,  sir.  The  nation  adopted  the  ex- 
pression and  I  always  thought  there  would  have  been  more  osten- 
tation in  denying  than  in  submitting  to  the  report!  The  nation 
adopted  it.'  " 

"Grimke  told  me  that  he  intended  tracking  the  question,  for  he 
regarded  the  reported  answer  as  a  'gasconde,'  and  in  noway  in- 
dicative of  the  English  educated  gentleman,  as  both  the  Pinckneys 
were. 

"After  Gen.  Pinckney's  death  the  epitaph  in  St.  Michael's 
Church  was  written  by  Fraser,  and  the  reply  of  millions  for  de- 
fense, but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,  is  inserted.  I  remonstrated  with 
Fraser  as  he  was  present  when  Gen.  Pinckney  emphatically  de- 
nied it.  Fraser  said  he  inserted  it  for  the  same  reason  Gen. 
Pincknev  himself  gave  for  not  making  the  denial  public,  viz:    that 
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the  nation  had  adopted  the  expression  'though  he  had  never  used 
it.'  I  thought  Fraser  wrong,  and  told  him  so,  and  I  think  now 
(1871)  that  it  was  a  great  error.  The  error  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity, but  the  truth  may  remain  unknown." 

Osceola's  Mother. — It  is  said  that  the  mother  of  the 
Indian  chief  Osceola  is  still  living,  now  about  100  years  old, 
with  the  remaining  members  of  the  Seminole  tribe  on  their 
reservation  in  the  Florida  Everglades.  She  is  declared  to 
have  exercised  a  happy  influence  on  the  remnants  of  that 
proud  people  who  seem  to  be  fated  to  fade  away. 

Timrod  Memorial. — The  Timrod  Memorial  Associa- 
tion have  aroused  interest  in  at  least  two  places  in  the 
movement  to  erect  a  public  memorial  in  honor  of  the  poet. 
In  Charleston  the  Memminger  School  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, and  in  Nashville,  Prof.  A.  P.  Bourland  through  his 
classes  in  the  Peabody  College,  have  undertaken  to  help 
the  cause  by  canvassing  for  the  sale  of  the  memorial  volume 
lately  issued  of  Timrod's  verse,  the  net  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  for  obtaining  the  memorial. 

Heard  Mansion. — The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
are  taking  steps  to  preserve  the  Heard  mansion  in  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  in  which  Jefferson  Davis  held  his  last  cabinet 
meeting. 

S.  C.  Mural  Tablet.— Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  J. 
Reed  Stoney  a  mural  tablet  of  white  marble  was  erected 
on  the  wall  of  St.  Helena  Episcopal  Church,  S.  C,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  thirty-one  men  from  that  parish  that  fell 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Reagan's  Estimate  oe  Davis. — On  Nov.  9th,  in  Holly- 
wood Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va.,  was  unveiled  Zolnay's 
statue  to  Winnie  Davis,  "the  Daughter  of  the  Confeder- 
acy." At  the  same  time  the  statue  of  her  father,  Jefferson 
Davis,  wras  also  unveiled.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  B. 
B.  Mumford,  Dr.  H.  M.  Clarkson,  W.  S.  Reiley,  Gen.  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  and  Hon.  John  II.  Reagan,  the  only  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  Cabinet.  The  remarks  of  the  last, 
in  the  following  authentic  report,  are  especially  significant : 
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"This  place,  and  the  occasion  which  bring?  us  together,  call  up 
many  thrilling  memories  of  the  past,  but  it  is  not  of  these  that  I 
shall  now  speak,  but  of  a  man  who  nobly  served  and  grandly  suf- 
fered for  a  whole  people. 

"We  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  bronze  representation  of  one 
of  the  wisest,  purest,  and  bravest  men  the  world  has  produced. 
These  qualities  were  illustrated  by_  him  through  a  long  and  bril- 
liant career  in  the  military  service,  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
executive  duties.  I  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  much  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  public  service  and  in  acquaintance  with 
distinguished  men  of  our  country. 

"While  some  of  these  may  have  been  the  equal  or  even  superior 
to  President  Davis  in  some  one  department  of  the  duties  of  life, 
taking  together  all  the  elements  which  make  up  the  character  of  a 
great  man,  I  have  never  known  the  equal  of  Jefferson  Davis.  He 
was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  much  study,  of  superior  ca- 
pacity, of  the  highest  order  of  legislative  capacity,  a  most  eloquent 
debater,  and  with  an  unsurpassed  executive  ability,  as  proven  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  execu- 
tive offices. 

"He  possessed  a  combination  of  great  qualities,  rarely  equalled 
and  never  surpassed.  And  in  addition  to  these  great  qualities  he 
possessed  the  most  unselfish  character  I  have  ever  known,  and  the 
most  humane  and  merciful  disposition,  with  a  gentleness  in  do- 
mestic and  social  life  which  commanded  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  who  knew  him.  And  to  all  these  he  added  the  character 
of  a  devout  Christian. 

"My  estimate  of  his  character  has  been  formed  from  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  a  good  many  years,  and  from  close  personal  and 
official  relations  with  him  during  the  four  years  of  the  war  between 
the  States. 

"While  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  highest  and  truest  repre- 
sentative failed  of  success,  he  carried  to  his  grave  a  sincerity  of 
respect,  an  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  people  he  served  and  repre- 
sented, unsurpassed  by  any  ever  shown  to  any  successful  hero  or 
conqueror.  And  the  future  will  show,  when  the  clouds  of  passion 
and  prejudice  shall  have  passed  away,  that  the  cause  and  principles 
he  represented  were  just,  and  based  on  the  true  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government,  local  self-government,  and  civil  liberty. 

"God  bless  his  memory." 

Davis  Reucs. — In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1899, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  Confederate  Museum  in  Rich- 
mond was  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  cases  of  relics  of 
great  interest  formerly  the  property  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
consisting  of  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  objects  of  per- 
sonal use.  Mrs.  Davis  has  also  presented  to  the  Louisiana 
Historical  Association,  New  Orleans,  a  large  collection  of 
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relics  from  the  Davis  home  at  Beauvoir,  exceeding  6,000 
articles,  comprising  pictures,  printed  matter  of  all  kinds, 
manuscripts,  letters,  official  documents,  curios,  and  objects 
of  household  and  personal  use. 

Signers  or  Secession  Ordinance  in  S.  C. — On  page 
168  of  the  April  number  (1899)  it  was  stated  that  only  eight 
of  the  signers  of  the  S.  C.  ordinance  were  alive  at  that  time, 
but  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.,  there  were  at 
least  four  more  than  those  mentioned :  Robert  A.  Thomp- 
son, of  Walhalla;  Peter  Stokes,  of  Branchville ;  J.  K.  Kins- 
ler,  of  Richland  Co.;  and  Maj.  John  Jenkins,  of  Edisto 
Island. 

Flag  Returned. — An  occasion  of  deep  interest,  at  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  on  Oct.  5,  was  the  return  to  a  Confederate  or- 
ganization, Terry's  Texas  Rangers,  of  a  tattered  Confed- 
erate flag  which  Indiana  soldiers  captured  during  the  civil 
war.  A  great  crowd  was  present  composed  of  G.  A.  R. 
men,  ex-Confederates  and  Texas  citizens.  Governor 
Mount,  of  Indiana,  delivered  a  speech  of  the  strongest  fra- 
ternal sentiments  and  unified  patriotism. 

Confederate  Stamps. — Mr.  S.  M.  Craiger,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  said  to  have  a  very  large  collection  of  Con- 
federate postage  stamps.  An  article  from  him  on  the  sub- 
ject appears  in  Washington  Post  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
1899. 

Provisional  Congress  Survivors. — The  Secretary  has 
received  the  following  note : 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  October  number  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Association,  page  370,  I  see  the  following  statement: 

"Judge  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  the  only  ones  surviving  who 
made  the  Constitution  and  elected  Davis." 

The  writer  is  in  error.  Gen'l  T.  N.  Waul,  of  Texas,  now  living, 
and  I  were  both  members  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Reagan. 

Mosby's  Men.— On  Sept.  23,  1899,  there  was  dedicated 
in  Prospect  Hill  cemetery  at  Front  Royal,  Va.,  a  monu- 
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merit  erected  to  seven  members  of  Col.  John  S.  Mosby's 
command  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy.  The  formal  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Maj.  A.  E.  Richards,  with  the  speech 
of  acceptance  by  H.  H.  Downing.  Two  young  ladies,  Miss 
M.  M.  Strother  and  Miss  Mary  Wilkinson,  performed  the 
act  of  unveiling.  A  number  of  Confederate  veterans,  in- 
cluding about  a  hundred  of  Mosby's  men,  took  part  in  the 
exercises  which  concluded  with  a  war  song. 

Confederate  Monuments. — With  appropriate  exer- 
cises, in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand people,  the  corner  stone  of  a  Confederate  monument 
on  the  public  square  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  was  dedicated 
on  last  Aug.  19.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Murfree  and  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Sparks,  with  a  recitation  by  Miss 
Kittie  Nichol. 

On  July  27,  1899,  a  Confederate  monument  was  unveiled 
in  Cedar  Grove  cemetery,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Martin,  Earl  Lester,  and  Hon. 
W.  J.  Stone.  The  inscriptions  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
monument  are  as  follows  : 

ON    THE    EAST    SIDE. 

General,  Robert  Hatton;  Colonels,  J.  K.  Howard,  R.  C.  San- 
ders, E.  I.  Golladay  and  J.  W.  Hardy;  Majors,  W.  H.  Williamson, 
S.  A.  Carter,  Dr.  J.  L.  Fight,  Dr.  O.  C.  Kidder;  Captains,  J.  H. 
Britton,  J.  R.  Lester,  J.  F.  Coe,  J.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  J.  H.  Anderson, 
Rev.  B.  W.  McDonnold;  Lieutenants,  Pat.  O'Brien,  W.  H.  Par- 
row,  C.  T.  Burgess,  J.  T.  Lane,  W.  D.  Martin,  S.  M.  Allen,  L  A. 
Trice,  A.  G.  Settle;  Privates,  G.  M.  Shtitt,  J.  D.  Lester,  G.  Strat- 
ton,  J.  Chandler,  L.  B.  Settle,  J.  T.  Hankins,  I.  P.  Cox,  J.  T.  Cox, 
W.  R.  Britton.  E.  R.  Pennebaker,  J.  H.  Ragland,  R.  G.  Davis,  D. 
K.  Donnell,  Sr.,  J.  A.  Rutherford,  J.  M.  Martin,  O.  T.  Barbee, 
G.  Donnell,  J.  L  Hearn,  L.  Spears,  W.  P.  Eason,  C.  R.  Glenn  and 
R.  A.  Hearn. 

ON   THE    NORTH    SIDE. 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  who  sleep 
in  this  cemetery,  and  to  their  surviving  comrades  who  shall  rest 
here.  Immortal  heroes,  your  unparalleled  courage,  your  blood, 
your  patriotism  have  bequeathed  to  all  generations  an  example  of 
sublime  heroism,  and  to  your  country  an  eternity  of  fame.  The 
Confederacy,  without  an  army,  navy  or  government,  600,000  vol- 
unteers, sustained  the  assault  of  2,778,304  men,  supported  by  the 
strongest  government  in  the  world,  for  four  years.     Its  destruction 
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rendered  necessary  a   public   debt  of  $2,708,393,885,    the    sacrifice 
of  349,944  lives,  and  1,366,443  pensioners." 

ON    THE    WEST    SIDE. 

Capt.  Brown,  Company  D,  Second  Kentucky  Regiment;  A. 
Whitlock,  Company  A,  Second  Kentucky  Regiment;  P.  Whit- 
lock,  Company  E,  Second  Kentucky  Regiment;  Henry  Dorsey, 
Company  A,  Second  Kentucky  Regiment. 

Periodicals  in  Kansas  Historical  Society. — The 
Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society  contains  a  long  list  of  periodicals  in  the  library. 
The  managers  seem  to  make  a  specialty  of  collecting  this 
kind  of  valuable  historical  material  and  they  are  greatly 
favored  by  the  liberality  of  publishers.  Nearly  every  paper 
in  the  State  is  presented  free  to  the  institution,  numbering 
783  in  all,  of  which  51  are  dailies.  The  library  contains 
over  20,000  bound  volumes  of  periodicals,  of  which  more 
than  13,000  are  of  Kansas  issues. 

Alabama  Historical  Society. — In  the  interest  of  the 
Alabama  Historical  Society,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  M. 
Owen,  Carrollton,  has  a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Alabama  Educational  Association  (1899),  which  he  read  be- 
fore that  body  last  June.  In  the  same  cause  he  has  a  con- 
tribution to  Woman's  Work  (July,  1899). 

S.  C.  Historical  Society. — Another  most  hopeful  re- 
vival of  historical  interest  in  the  South  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  which  expects  to  begin 
this  year  (1900)  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  magazine  to 
be  filled  from  the  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  with  "genealo- 
gies of  families  from  all  sections  of  South  Carolina,  reviews 
and  notices  of  current  works  on  history  and  literature,  and 
historical  notes,  queries,  answers,  etc."  The  membership 
fee  for  the  present  is  to  be  $1.00  annually,  with  a  prospect  of 
an  increase  to  $3.00.  The  chief  executive  official  is  Mr.  A. 
S.  Salley,  Jr.,  who  is  to  perform  the  duties  of  secretary, 
treasurer  and  librarian. 

The  Tennessee  Historical  Society. — On  the  evening 
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of  May  9,  1899,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Tennessee 
Historical  Society  was  informally  observed  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  in  AVatkins 
Institute.  Besides  the  members,  the  rooms  were  crowded 
with  visitors  and  distinguished  guests.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  unusual  importance,  as  it  marked  the  passing  of  the 
first  half  of  a  century  of  existence.  The  annual  election  o-f 
officers,  the  first  order  of  business,  was  passed  until  the 
June  meeting,  in  order  to  give  full  time  to  the  address  of 
the  evening,  which  was  delivered  by  Col.  Wm.  H.  Hender- 
son, of  Knoxville,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  East 
Tennessee,  on  the  subject,  "McGillivray,  Chief  of  the  Creek 
Indians."  After  the  reading  of  this  paper,  there  was  an 
adjournment,  after  which  the  visitors  and  guests  inspected 
the  library  and  historical  treasures. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  was  or- 
ganized, and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  maintained 
its  existence,  though  often,  confronted  with  difficulties  and 
discouragements.  It  has  furnished  many  notable  workers 
in  the  local  historical  field,  and  its  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts  and  material  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  students.  The  object  of  the  organization  was  stated  in 
its  application  for  charter  to  be  the  "collecting  and  preserv- 
ing of  facts  relative  to  the  natural,  aboriginal  and  civic  his- 
tory of  the  State  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  hereafter 
be  deemed  advisable."  The  first  meeting  was  held  May  1, 
1849. 

Nathan  Cross,  who  is  remembered  as  an  educator  as  well 
as  a  scholar,  was  the  first  president  of  the  organization. 
He  did  some  historical  work  himself,  and  was  a  tireless 
worker  in  the  field  in  which  the  society  became  so  useful. 
In  1857  A.  W.  Putnam,  the  author  of  the  "History  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,"  became  president,  and  held  the  position 
until  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ram- 
sav,  of  Knoxville,  the  author  of  the  "Annals  of  Tennessee." 
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In  1884  Dr.  Ramsay  died,  and  Judge  John  M.  Lea,  who 
holds  the  position  at  the  present  time,  became  president. 

The  most  important  work  done  by  the  society  has  been 
the  collecting  of  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  historical  events  in  this  State.  There  are  several  thou- 
sands of  these,  which  are  now  catalogued ;  besides  some 
2,500  books,  many  of  which  are  out  of  print.  It  has,  at 
various  times,  published  valuable  historical  papers.  The 
society  has  in  its  rooms  in  Watkins  Hall  a  collection  of 
relics  showing  fully  the  various  stages  of  the  State's  his- 
tory. Representing  a  period  of  nearly  125  years,  they 
prove  objects  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  has  an  almost 
complete  collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  Governors  of 
Tennessee ;  portraits  of  many  of  the  pioneer  jurists,  educa- 
tors, preachers  and  soldiers,  and  other  public  men.  The 
society  at  present  is  in  a  nourishing  condition  and  enrolls 
in  its  membership  some  of  the  most  cultured  and  scholarly 
men  in  the  State1. 

The  Alabama  History  Commission. — Perhaps  no 
more  important  work  of  a  local  character  is  now  in  pro- 
gress than  the  investigations  being  conducted  by  this  body 
into  the  "sources  and  materials,  manuscript,  documentary 
and  record,  of  the  history  of  Alabama  from  the  earliest 
times,  whether  in  domestic  or  foreign  archives  or  reposi- 
tories, or  in  private  hands."  The  object  is  to  determine 
what  unpublished  material  is  in  existence,  and  where  it  is 
to  be  found,  with  rates  on  its  probable  value,  accessibility, 
extent,  etc.  It  is  understood  that  the  work  is  progressing 
satisfactorily.  Recently  the  Commission  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular appeal  to  students  and  others,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  work  proposed,  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  pro- 
posed report,  and  the  act  of  creation.  Among  other  things, 
are  the  following  extracts  : 

The  Commission  respectfully  invites  the  attention  of  Foreign 
archivists,  keepers  of  records  in  Federal  and  State  offices,  and  li- 
brarians generally  to  the  very  great  importance  of  its  proposed  in- 
vestigations. 

1  From  a  local  press  report. 
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The  custodians  of  public  records,  and  of  the  official  records  (reg- 
isters, journals,  etc.)  of  churches,  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions in  Alabama,  are  requested  to  supply  full  accounts  of  the 
condition  and  extent  of  materials  in  their  keeping. 

Local  and  other  collectors  of  Alabama  manuscripts,  etc.,  are  in- 
vited to  forward  detailed  descriptions  of  their  collections,  the  ma- 
terial parts  of  which  will  be  embraced  in  the  report.  The  various 
items  should  be  listed,  showing  subject  matter,  date,  where  ob- 
tained, historical  value,  etc. 

In  all  parts  of  Alabama  are  individuals  who  have  facts  in  their 
knowledge  on  some,  if  not  all  of  the  topics  embraced  in  the  pra- 
posed  investigation.  Hid  away  in  old  trunks,  drawers,  book-cases, 
and  chests,  are  numbers  of  manuscript  treasures:  private  letters, 
letter  books,  diaries  or  journals,  weather  notes,  manuscript  maps, 
account  books,  surveyor's  note  or  field  books,  etc.  In  the  hands 
of  participants,  or  their  descendants,  in  the  Indian  wars,  the  Texan 
and  Mexican  wars,  and  the  late  war  between  the  States,  are  doubt- 
less to  be  found  valuable  letters,  journals  of  campaigns,  and  rolls 
of  various  commands,  as  well  as  mementoes  of  these  struggles. 
The  location,  extent  and  present  ownership  of  all  such  material 
is  earnestly  desired;  and  if  possible  a  gift  of  the  same  to  the  His- 
torical Society. 

As  indicating  the  very  broad  and  complete  analysis  of  the 
field  of  inquiry  by  the  Commission,  the  following,  full  pro- 
posed outline  of  contents  is  of  great  interest : 

Formal   Report  to  the   Governor.      (With  recommendations.) 
Part  I. — An  Account  of  Manuscripts,  Papers  and  Documents  per- 
taining to  Alabama   in   Official   Repositories   beyond  the 
State. 

1.  Foreign  Offices:  1. — British  Archives;  2. — French  Arch- 
ives;   and  3. — Spanish  Archives. 

2.  Federal  Offices:  1. — War  Dep't;  2. — State  Dep't;  3. — 
Navy    Dep't;     4. — Interior    Dep't    (Patent    Office,    Land 

Office,  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Education,  etc.);  5. — 
Treasurv  Dep't;  6. — Post  Office  Dep't;  7. — Dep't  of  Jus- 
tice: and  8.— The  Offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the  H.  of  R.  and 
of  the  Sec'y  of  the  Senate. 

3.  Adjacent  States:  1. — Tennessee;  2. — Georgia;  3. — 
Louisiana;     4. — Florida;    5. — Mississippi. 

Part  II. — An  Account  of  Manuscripts,  Papers  and  Documents  in 
Official    Repositories   within  the   State   of   Alabama. 

1.  Executive  Offices:  1. — Governor;  2. — Sec'y  of  State;  3. — 
Auditor;  4. — Treasurer;  5. — Supt.  of  Ed.;  6. — Board  of 
Health:  7. — Convict  Inspectors;  8. — Att'y  General;  9. — 
Sunt,  of  Agriculture;  10. — R.  R.  Commission;  11. — Clerk 
of 'the  Sup.  Ct.;  12.— Sup.  Ct.  Reporter;  and  13.— -Ad- 
jutant General. 

2.  County  Offices.  (To  include  descriptions  of  all  Co. 
Records.) 

3.  Municipalities.  (To  include  an  account  of  the  municipal 
records  of  the  principal  Alabama  towns,  as  Mobile,  Mont- 
gomery, Birminghom,  et  al.). 

4.  Educational   Institutions.     (To  include  an  account  of  the 
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source  material  for  a  history  of  primary  education,  and  of 
the  records,  etc.,  of  the  University,  Ala.  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, et  al.)- 

5.  Church  Organizations.  (To  include  an  account  of  the 
records  of  the  different  denominations,  and  of  individual 
churches.) 

6.  Benevolent  Institutions.  (To  include  general  Masonic 
records,  Temperance  Societies,  etc.)   . 

Part  III. — An  Account  of  Manuscripts,  Papers  and  Documents 
in  Private  Hands. 

1.  Literary  Remains  of  Public  Characters.  (To  include  an 
account  of  the  papers  left  by  Hawkins,  Crowel,  McKee, 
et  al.) 

2.  Libraries  and  Societies. 

3.  Private  Collectors  and  Students.  (To  include  an  account 
of  the  collections  made  by  Pickett,  Brewer,  Draper,  et  al.) 

Part  IV. — War  Records  of  Alabama.  (To  comprise  accounts  of 
Alabama  war  records  in  the  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Sec'y  of 
War  and  the  Adj.  Gen.  of  the  State,  and  in  Private 
Hands.) 

Part  V. — Aboriginal  and  Indian  Remains,  etc.  1. — Prehistoric 
Works:  2. — Indian  Tribal  Boundaries;  3. — Tribal  Terri- 
torial Subdivisions;  4. — Town  and  Village  Sites;  5. — 
Trails  and  Roads. 

Part  VI. — Points  and  Places  of  Historic  Interest  in  Alabama.  1. — 
Forts  and  Stockades;  ?. — Battle  Fields;  3. — Historic 
Houses;  4. — Historic  Places  not  Otherwise  Classified  (as 
the  place  of  Burr's  capture  in  Alabama) ;  5. — Places  of 
Birth  and  Interment  of  Persons  Prominent  in  Alabama 
History;  6. — Scenes  in  Alabama  History,  and  Portraits 
or  Likenesses  of  Eminent  Alabamans. 

Louisiana  Historical  Society. — The  Louisiana  His- 
torical Society  held  a  regular  monthly  meeting  May  17, 
1899,  at  Tulane  Hall.  Prof.  J.  F.  Ficklen  read  a  portion 
of  Mr.  McLennan's  paper  on  "Old  Montreal."  At  a  pre- 
vious meeting  the  first  part  of  this  paper  had  been  read. 
This  included  sketches  of  celebrated  types  of  character — 
the  warrior,  the  notary  and  the  trader.  After  the  reading, 
Mr.  Cusachs  exhibited  an  original  proclamation  issued  by 
Gov.  Alexander  O'Reilly,  the  first  Spanish  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  This  proclamation  establishes  regulations  for 
hotels,  bar-rooms  and  billiard  halls  in  New  Orleans,  and 
stipulates  how  permits  could  be  obtained  for  them.  Mr. 
Cusachs  also  exhibited  a  proclamation  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  from  France  to  the 
United   States.     Judge   Seymour  showed  a  copy  of   The 
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Telegraph,  a  paper  published  in  New  Orleans  in  1805.  It 
was  in  French  and  English,  but,  although  named  the  Tele- 
graph, there  were,  of  course,  no  telegrams.  Judge  Sey- 
mour also  showed  a  commission  for  justice  of  the  peace, 
signed  by  Wm.  Chas.  C.  Claiborne,  first  American  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  June  20,  1899,  the  larger  part 
of  the  session  was  devoted  to  hearing  two  interesting  his- 
torical papers  by  Mr.  James  S.  Zacharie  and  Prof.  Alcee 
Fortier.  The  latter  exhibited  a  number  of  old  letters  and 
documents  signed  by  Louis  XV,  King  of  France,  and  by 
other  noted  persons,  whose  histories  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Louisiana.  The  only  other  matter  of  im- 
portance was  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  plan  of  establishing  a  colonial  museum  in  the 
old  Spanish  cabildo,  now  occupied  by  the  civil  district 
court. 

Mr.  Zacharie  read  the  following  interesting  description 
of  the  archives  of  the  Cathedral,  which  from  the  very  im- 
portant character  of  the  records  described  is  here  given  in 
full  :J 

In  a  gloomy  little  room  with  an  old-fashioned,  iron-barred  win- 
dow on  St.  Anthony's  alley,  in  New  Orleans,  and  adjoining  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  is  located  the  "bureau  des  archives" 
of  the  old  parish  church  of  St.  Louis,  now  the  cathedral  of  the 
archdiocese   of   New  Orleans. 

The  first  church  building  erected  in  Louisiana  was  on  the  site 
of  the  present  cathedral,  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  only  regu- 
lar constituted  parish  in  the  colony,  hence  all  the  ecclesiastic  acts 
were  entered  on  its  records,  and  thus  form  a  part  of  the  early- 
history  of  Louisiana.  Around  the  cathedral,  or  the  old  parochial 
church  of  St.  Louis,  cluster  many  historical  events,  and  in  its 
records  are  the  births,  marriages  and  burials  of  most  of  the  im- 
portant personages  of  our  State,  whose  names  are  not  only  histori- 
cal, but  familiar  in  our  old  homes. 

These  cathedral  archives  consist  of  about  one  hundred  books 
and  are  under  the  care  of  the  obliging  "archivist,"  Mr.  Philip 
Meunicr.  Some  are  bound  in  the  old-fashioned  vellum,  others  in 
well-worn  leather  or  in  faded  pasteboard,  while  the  handwriting 
is  clear,  and  nearly  all  these  old  books  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.    These  records  are  kept  first  in  French,  and  then  in 

'From  a  local  paper,  name  not  furnished. 
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Spanish,  then  again  in  French,  and  finally  English  appears  at  in- 
tervals, thus  showing  the  transition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try, and  forming  an  almost  complete  record  from  1721  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  They  comprise  books  recording  the  marriages,  baptisms, 
burials,  expenses  of  the  church,  cost  of  materials,  repairs,  charges 
for  funerals,  stipends  of  the  priests,  $30  for  powder  to  fire  minute 
guns  at  a  priest's  funeral,  and  various  items  of  interest.  For 
instance,  we  find  that  the  funeral  charges  of  the  church  for  a  lady 
of  quality  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  was  $60;  and  this  sum 
was  carefully  pro  rated  among  "La  Fabrique"  (the  church),  the 
clergy,  the  sacristan,  the  monacillos  (altar  boys),  the  bell  ringer 
and  cantors,  who  chanted  the  lugubrious  responses  of  the  burial 
services.  The  burials  always  state  if  the  deceased  died  fortified 
with  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  church,  and  if  not,  the  reason  is 
given.  In  some  books  abjurgations  of  heresy  are  minutely  re- 
corded, and  the  special  heresy  is  noted  with  preciseness.  The  bap- 
tisms declare  always  the  legitimacy  of  the  baptized,  with  the  full 
names,  hour  of  birth  and  residence  of  the  parents  and  the  sponsors, 
and  often  the  names  of  the  grandparents.  About  thirty  books 
record  the  baptisms  of  persons  of  color  and  slaves,  giving  the 
names  of  their  owners  and  showing  how  well  the  priests  looked 
after  the  salvation  of  these  individuals,  but  the  books  of  marriages 
are  not  so  numerous,  and  one  record  book  of  colored  marriages 
commences  about   1767,  and  was  used  down  to   1834. 

The  earliest  record  is  of  1721,  three  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  reads,  in  French:  "Extracts  of 
the  register  of  the  mortuary  records  of  the  employes  of  the  conces- 
sion Ste.  Reine,  at  Chapitula,  n  the  year  1721." 

"The  2d  day  of  August,  died  Thomas  Le  Berghers,  son  of , 

aged  about  thirty-three  years,  native  of  Mans,  in  Hayman,  dio- 
cese of  Cambray;  married  to  Louison  Henry,  native  of  Port 
Louis." 

The  first  birth  recorded  happens  to  be  that  of  Governor  Perrier's 
child,  and  reads:  "In  the  year  1731,  the  1st  of  January,  at  a 
quarter  past  12  o'clock  at  night,  Catherine  de  Perrier  was  born, 
legitimate  child  of  Monsieur  Perrier  Denier,  chevalier  of  the 
military  order  of  St.  Louis,  captain  of  frigate  and  comniander  of 
the  province  of  Louisiana,  and  Dame  Catherine  Le  Chibilier,  her 
father  and  mother;  and  was  baptized  the  same  hour.  The  god- 
'father  was  Mr.  Guillaume  Nicolas  Lange,  who  has  signed  these 
presents  on  the  day  and  year  above  mentioned. 

G.    RAPHAEL,   Spanish   Priest. 

LANGE.'7 

The  first  marriage  recorded  was  February  1,  1776,  of  Manuel 
Vicenzo  Cuvilla  and  Laura  Manella  Mesengra,  by  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cisco de  Caldos. 

The  church  of  St.  Louis  was  twice  destroyed,  once  by  a  hurri- 
cane and  once  by  fire,  so  that  many  record  books  are_  missing.  In 
this  way  the  burial  register  of  1769  is  wanting,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate, as  it  would,  without  doubt,  record  the  burial  of  those 
victims,  of  Spanish  vengeance,  the  patriots  Lafreniere,  Noyan, 
Villere  and  others,  and  would,  without  doubt,  give  some  account 
of  their  last  moments  and  of  the  place  where  they  were  executed. 

These   old  priests,    Father   Dagobert,    Pere   Antoine   de    Sedella, 
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Pere  Moni,  names  that  are  venerated,  almost  like  those  of  saints, 
have  faithfully  recorded  the  family  events  of  generations  of  Cre- 
oles, and  at  the  same  time  have  registered  the  various  transfers 
of  the  colony  with  historical  exactness.  Thus,  Pere  Dagobert 
records  the  Spaniards  taking  possession  of  Louisiana. 
_  "Las  tropas  Espanolas  entraron  par  tomar  posesion  de  esta 
ciudad  y  de  toda  la  provincia  el  dia  10  de  Agosto,  del  ano  1769." 

(The  Spanish  troops  entered  to  take  possession  of  this  city  and 
of  all  the  province,  the  10th  day  of  August,  1769.) 

Later  Pere  Antoine  de  Sedella  records  the  transfer  of  Spain  to 
France  in  these  words: 

"Hoy  treinta  de  Novembre  de  ese  aho  de  mil  ochientos  y  tres, 
dia  del  Apostolo  San  Andres,  a  las  doce  el  Sr.  Ciudadano  Don 
Clemente  Laussat,  prefecto  colonial,  autorijado  por  el  primero 
consul  de  la  republica  Francesa,  Don  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  en 
nombre  de  ella,  tomo  posesion  de  esta  provincia  de  la  Luisiana  re- 
cevendola  de  manos  de  los  serious  comisavios,  Don  Manuel  Sal- 
zedo,  Govornador  de  ella  y  Don  Sebastian  Calvo,  Marques  de  Casa 
Calvo,  arabos  brigadieres  de  los  Reales  exercites  de  S.  M.  C.  con 
la  solemnidad  y  ceremonias,  que  en  semejantes  casos  se  practican." 

(To-day,  the  30th  of  November,  of  this  year,  1803,  the  feast  day 
of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew,  at  12  m.,  citizen  Don  Clemente  Laussat, 
colonial  prefect,  authorized  by  the  first  consul  of  the  French  re- 
public, Don  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  its  name,  took  possession 
of  this  province  of  Louisiana,  receiving  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners,  Don  Manuel  Salcedo,  its  governor,  and  Don  Se- 
bastian Calvo,  marquies  of  Casa  Calvo,  both  brigadiers  of  the 
royal  armies  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  with  the  solemnity  and  cere- 
monies that  are  observed  in  similar  cases.) 

Later  on  the  same  venerable  and  most  beloved  Pere  Antoine, 
of  pious  memory,  records  the  delivery  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States: 

"Dia  viente  de  este  presente  mes  de  Decembre  de  mil  ocho- 
crentes  y  tres,  a  los  dos  de  la  tarde,  los  Sres.  Comisavios  Ameri- 
canos Don  Guillermo  Claibourne  y  Don  Guillermo  Winkleson  en 
nombre  del  congreso  de  los  l'Estados  Unidos  de  America,  tomaron 
posesion  de  esta  provincia  de  la  Luisiana,  recevendo  la  de  manos 
del  Sr.  Don  Pedro  Clemente  Laussat,  prefeto  colonial,  represen- 
tante  de  la  republica  Francesa,  con  lo  solemnidad  y  aparato  mili- 
tar  que  en  semejante  casos  se  acostumbre,  lo  que  anoto  para  que 
serva  de  epoca  a  la  posteridad." 

(20th  day  of  the  present  month  of  December,  1803,  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  American  commissioner,  Don  Guillermo  Clai- 
borne and  Don  Guillermo  Winkleson,  in  the  name  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  took  possession  of  this  province 
of  Louisiana,  receiving  it  from  the  hands  of  Don  Pedro  Clemente 
Laussat,  colonial  prefect  and  representative  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, with  the  solemnity  and  military  forms  that  are  usual  in  similar 
cases,  of  which  I  make  a  note  that  it  may  serve  as  a  record  for 
posterity.) 

The  "aparato  militar"  of  Don  Guillermo  Winkleson  evidently 
made  an  impression  on  old  Pere  Antoine,  also  both  commissioners 
were  that  "brigadiers"  of  the  army,  but  what  is  remarkable  in  these 
iana  was  transferred  as  it  existed,  and  make  no  exceptions  or  limi 
tations. 
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Mississippi  University  Historical  Society. — The 
first  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  year,  1899- 1900,  was 
held  Sept.  30,  1899,  in  the  History  Room,  at  the  University. 
Dr.  F.  L.  Riley,  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion, briefly  stated  the  scope  of  the  work  that  is  being-  car- 
ried on  in  the  State,  as  well  as  something  of  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  local  society  at  the  University.  The  major 
paper  for  the  day,  "Beginnings  of  Popular  Government  in 
Mississippi,"  presented  by  Dr.  Riley,  was  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  dealt  with  the  elements,  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic, that  early  influenced  the  institutions  and  determined 
the  extent  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  showing  how  the 
spirit  of  revolt  from  the  one  was  engendered,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  other  brought  about,  through  the  clash  of  the 
American  and  Spanish  parties  in  the  Natchez  district.  This 
change  was  radical,  and  brought  with  it  many  far-reaching 
reforms,  those  relating  to  the  local  governments  being  the 
most  important.  Mr.  V.  O.  Robertson,  submitted  a  report 
on  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Halbert,  entitled,  "Nanih  Waiya, 
the  Sacred  Mound  of  the  Choctaws."  Extracts  from  the 
article  were  read,  giving  interesting  facts  about  this  cele- 
brated mound,  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  A.  D. 
500.  In  connection  with  it,  some  of  the  legends  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Choctaw  nation  were  narrated. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  Nov.  18,  1899.  The  feat- 
ure of  the  meeting  was  a  well  considered  paper  by  Prof.  T. 
H.  Somerville,  of  the  University  Law  Department,  on  "In- 
cidents in  the  Early  History  of  the  Mississippi  Supreme 
Court."  This  paper  related  principally  to  Richard  Stock- 
ton, one  of  the  early  judges,  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  describing  the  dramatic  episode  in 
his  career,  when  he  was  summoned  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Mississippi  to  explain  a  ruling  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  statute.  The  incident  excellently  illustrated 
and  emphasized  the  doctrine  now  firmly  established  of  in- 
dependence in  the  several  departments  of  Government. 
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Dr.  F.  L.  Riley,  the  President,  addressed  the  meeting  on 
historical  materials,  their  nature  and  preservation. 

The:  Alabama  Historical  Society. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  June  19,  1899,  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  At  the  morning  session,  the  annual  oration  was  de- 
livered in  Clark  Hall,  at  the  State  University,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Garrett,  on  "The  Work  of  the  South  in  Building 
the  United  States."  The  afternoon  session  was  held  at  the 
County  Court  House.  A  number  of  papers  were  presented 
by  title.  Mrs.  Williams  E.  Sorsby  read  a  paper  on  "Relics 
and  Antiquities,"  which  called  forth  an  interesting  discus- 
sion. Dr.  William  S.  Wyman  read  a  paper  on  "Indian 
Names  of  the  Gulf  Region,"  which  was  likewise  followed 
by  a  public  discussion.  The  official  reports  were  submit- 
ted. The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  frame 
and  promulgate  a  new  constitution  for  the  society.  The 
report  of  the  secretary  showed  at  this  date  an  enrollment 
of  316  resident  members,  25  corresponding  members,  and 
five  honorary  members. 

Territorial  Governors  oe  Mississippi,  1798-1817. — 
The  Territorial  Governors  of  Mississippi,  with  the  places 
of  their  nativity,  and  the  dates  of  their  several  commissions, 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  WTinthrop  Sargent,  of  the  Territory  North  West  of 
the  Ohio  River  (born  in  Mass.),  commissioned  May  7,  1798. 

(2)  William  Charles  Cole  Claiborne,  of  Tennessee  (born 
in  Virginia),  temporary  commission  May  25,  1801 ;  perma- 
nent commission,  Jan.  26,  1802. 

(3)  Robert  Williams,  of  North  Carolina  (born  in  Prince 
Edward  Co.,  Va.),  commissioned  March  1,  1805  ;  and  March 
14,  1808. 

(4)  David  Holmes,  of  Virginia  (born  in  York  Co.,  Pa.), 
commissioned  March  7,  1809;  March  31,  1812 ;  and  Dec. 
10,  1814. 

Louisiana  Historical  Exposition. — At  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society  on 
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Dec.  15,  1899,  a  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to  arrange 
for  the  holding  of  a  historical  exposition  in  New  Orleans 
in  the  latter  part  of  February  illustrating,  by  means  of  relics 
and  other  objects,  the  entire  history  of  Louisiana.  Hon. 
Jas.  S.  Zacharie  was  appointed  chairman,  but  resigned  on 
account  of  his  election  to  the  City  Council. 

Louisiana  Laws.— Gov.  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  writing  to 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  the 
new  cession,  in  a  communication  dated  "Near  Natchez, 
August  24th,  1803,"  says: 

Whence  is  their  code  of  laws  derived?    A  copy  of  it,  if  in  print? 

Answer — 

Louisiana  like  most  other  countries  which  have  undergone  a 
change  of  masters,  derives  many  of  its  municipal  customs  and  regu- 
lations from  different  sources;  by  what  kind  of  laws  the  French 
formerly  governed  the  province  is  unknown  to  me.  After  its  ces- 
sion by  them  to  Spain,  General  O'Reily,  the  Governor  of  the 
Province,  published  a  collection  of  laws  (as  I  am  informed)  of  a 
general  nature,  but  few  in  number.  But  whether  that  small  code 
was  a  selection  from  the  previous  Laws  of  the  Country,  to  which 
he  intended  to  give  new  force,  or  were  certain  ordinances,  then 
for  the  first  time  promulgated  by  the  authority  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, I  have  not  ascertained.  O'Reily's  Code  is  said  still  to  be  in 
print,  but  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  procure  a  copy.  Under  the 
Spanish  government  at  present,  the  laws  are  enacted  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  by  order  of  the  King.  But  in  cases  of  small  local 
concern,  I  understand  that  the  Governor  General,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  certain  other  officers  of  State  at  New  Orleans,  has  occa- 
sionally published  some  regulations  providing  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  in  a  summary  way. 
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historical  sketch. 

Like  their  Revolutionary  forefathers,  the  South  on 
withdrawing  from  the  Union  established  a  government 
based  on  the  common  American  conceptions  of  liberty  and 
equality.  Tho  only  two  branches,  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative, ever  attained  full  working  order,  the  foundations, 
broad  and  deep,  were  laid  for  the  third  division,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  the  structure  partly  reared.  So  earnest  were 
the  builders  on  finishing  it  that  even  the  heat  and  roar  of 
military  conflict  did  not  deter  them  from  half  way  raising 
the  scaffold  for  placing  the  capstone.  From  the  start  the 
organic  instruments  were  strong  and  comprehensive  in  ar- 
ranging for  complete  legal  machinery  for  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

In  the  Constitution  for  the  Provisional  Government, 
adopted  February  8,  1861,  Article  3,  composed  of  three  sec- 
tions, was  devoted  to  the  Judiciary.     It  was  provided  there 
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in  clause  I  of  section  i  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the 
Confederacy  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  are  herein  directed,  or  as  the  Con- 
gress may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish."  The 
second  clause  of  this  section  provided  for  the  District 
Courts.  The  third  clause  reads:  "the  Supreme  Court  shall 
be  constituted  of  all  the  District  Judges,  a  majority  of  whom 
shall  be  a  quorum,  and  shall  sit  at  such  times  and  places  as 
the  Congress  shall  appoint."  The  fourth  clause  provided 
for  the  transfer  of  cases  from  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  the  courts  of  the  Confederacy.  Clauses  one  and  two  of 
Section  2  read  as  follows :  (1)  "The  Judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this  Con- 
federacy, and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
its  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls  ;  to  all  cases  of  Admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  Con- 
federacy shall  be  a  party  ;  controversies  between  two  or 
more  States ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ;  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
different  States.  (2)  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make."  Clause  3  demands  jury 
trial,  while  section  3,  of  two  clauses  only,  relates  to  treason. 
The  Permanent  Constitution,  Jtiopted  March  11,  1861, 
had  Art.  Ill  on  the  judiciary,  composed  of  three  (3)  sec- 
tions, divided  into  paragraphs,  3  paragraphs  in  Section  2, 
and  2  in  Section  3.  Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  its  powers  were  with  slight 
changes  of  phraseology  the  same  as  under  the  Provisional 
Constitution.     It  is  identical  with  Art.  Ill  of  the  United 
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States  Constitution,  except  in  substituting  "Confederate" 
for  "United,"  and  having  one  additional  phrase,  and  one  ad- 
ditional sentence  in  Section  2 :  thus  where  the  United  States 
instrument  reads  "between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State" — the  Confederate  one  reads,  "between  a  State  and 
citizens  of  another  State,  where  the  State  is  plaintiff."  Then 
at  the  end  of  Section  2,  the  Confederate  one  adds  :  "But  no 
State  shall  be  sued  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign 
state."  1 

With  but  slight  lapse  of  time  these  fundamental  state- 
ments were  moulded  into  specific  shape.  Chapter  61  of 
Statutes  at  large,  approved  March  16,  1861,  dealt  with  the 
general  problem  in  great  detail,  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  district  courts,  but  not  circuit  ones.  Two  sections 
were  wholly  devoted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  one  reading  as 
follows : 

"Section  45.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  a  final  judgment  or  de- 
cree in  any  suit,  in  the  highest  court  of  law  or  equity  of  a  state  in 
which  a  decision  in  the  suit  could  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised 
under  the  Confederate  States;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question 
validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under 
any  state,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the  Confederate  States;  or  where 
is  drawn  in  question  the  construction  of  any  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  or  commission  held  under  the  Con- 
federate States;  in  each  of  these  cases  the  decision  may  be  re-ex- 
amined, and  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  the  citation  being  signed  by 
any  judge  of  the  said  Supreme  Court,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  regulations,  and  with  the  like  effect  as  if  the  judg- 
ment or  decree  complained  of  had  been  rendered  or  passed  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  Confederate  States;  and  the  proceedings  upon 
reversal  shall  be  the  same,  except  that  the  Supreme  Court,  instead 
of  remanding  the  case  for  a  final  decision,  may  at  their  discretion, 
if  the  cause  shall  have  once  been  remanded  before,  proceed  to  a 
final  decision  of  the  same  and  award  execution.  But  no  other 
error  shall  be  assigned  or  regarded  as  a  ground  of  reversal  in  any 
such  case  as  aforesaid,  than  such  as  appears  in  the  face  of  the 
record,  and  immediately  respects  the  beforementioned  question  of 
validity  or  construction  of  the  said  Constitution,  treaties,  statutes, 
commissions  or  authorities  in  dispute." 

Section  46  provided  for  the  Confederate  Courts  to  take 

the  place  of  the  United  States  Courts  in  all  cases  that  would 

1  Davis,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,  vol.  I,  p.  667. 
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have  gone  into  the  United  States  Courts.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  convene  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  but  this  was  repealed  on  July  31  fol- 
lowing. District  Courts  however  were  organized  during 
this  year. 

The  next  legislative  step  towards  a  Supreme  Court  so  far 
as  can  be  learned  from  the  files  of  Richmond  papers  at  hand2 
was  the  introduction,  March  8,  1862,  by  Senator  Semmes, 
of  Louisiana,  of  "a  bill  to  repeal  Sections  45  and  46  of  the 
Act  of  the  provisional  Congress  establishing  the  judicial 
courts  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary"  3  of  which  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber immediately  after  qualifying  on  February  19,  1862. 

About  one  year  later,  Jan.  14,  1863,  Senator  Hill  mention- 
ed the  matter,  declaring,  "I  think  it  high  time  the  judicial 
department  of  the  government  be  thoroughly  organized,  for 
it  has  been  a  limping  concern  long  enough."  A  week  later 
there  is  reference  to  his  bill  for  this  purpose,  though  the  honor 
of  fatherhood  belongs  to  Semmes  who  testified  on  Jan.  26, 
that  a  year  before  he  had  brought  forward  such  a  scheme, 
but  it  had  been  postponed  "because  of  the  doubt  which  was 
thrown  over  our  affairs  by  the  fall  of  Donelson  and  other 
disasters  that  occurred  about  that  time."  The  measure  call- 
ed forth  a  long  debate  which  the  scanty  material  seems  to 
indicate  turned  chiefly  on  Senator  Clay's  amendment  of  Jan. 
27,  1863,  f°r  the  repeal  of  Sections  45  and  46  of  the  provi- 
sional act  approved  March  16,  1861,  as  noted  above.     He 

2  So  far  as  known  no  stenographic  reports  of  congressional  de- 
bates of  the  Confederacy  are  in  existence,  the  best  substitute  being 
the  meager  accounts  in  the  Richmond  press.  The  Enquirer,  March 
19,  1863,  said:  "We  have  carefully  preserved  accurate  reports  of 
the  debates  from  the  beginning  of  the  session."  It  was  the  editor's 
aim  to  print  when  he  had  more  space,  thus  forming  a  history  of 
the  Congress,  but  his  plans  had  been  a  few  days  previous  upset  b> 
the  Senate  in  a  pet  of  offended  dignity  excluding  his  reporter  from 
the  hall  because  he  had  incorporated  in  his  notes  some  caustic  com- 
ment on  one  of  the  members  (Brown),  who  had  not  favored  the 
exemption  of  newspaper  men  from  the  conscript  act. 

8  Enquirer,  March  10,  1862. 
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argued  that  these  Sections  "almost  entirely  limited  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  courts  within  the  power  of  the  courts 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  there  was  no  feature  of  the 
Constitution,  if  construed  by  this  section,  which  could  not 
be  made  to  favor  the  consolidation  of  the  government."  4 

A  characteristic  utterance  was  that  of  Wigfall,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  as  not  wanting  the  best  talent  in  the  Court 
because  he  attributed  the  destruction  of  the  Union  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  which  had  been  led  into  the 
wrong  path  by  the  great  learning,  high  character,  and  strong 
personality  of  Marshall.  If  Marshall  had  been  a  small, 
weak  man,  Wigfall  thought,  there  would  have  been  no 
"monstrous  despotism"  to  engender  dissolution. 

On  March  18,  1863,  Clay's  amendment  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  16  to  6,  and  the  amended  bill  was  then  passed  by 
14  to  8.5     This  measure  reads  as  follows : 

"A  bill  to  be  entitled  An  Act  to  organize  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Confederate  States. 

"lection  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  do  enact, 
that,  hereafter  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Confederate  States,  shall 
consist  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  four  Associate  Justices,  any  three  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  shall  hold  annually  at  the 
seat  of  government  two  sessions,  the  one  commencing  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  the  other  the  first  Monday  of  August,  the  re- 
spective sessions  to  continue  until  the  business  of  each  session  shall 
be  disposed  of. 

"Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Chief  Justice  shall  be  the 
presiding  justice  of  the  Court,  and  the  Associate  Justices  shall  have, 
precedence  according  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions,  or  when 
the  commissions  of  two  or  more  of  them  bear  date  on  the  same 
day,  according  to  their  respective  ages. 

"Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  before  they  proceed  to  execute  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  shall  take  the  oath  or  affirmation  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
Judges  of  the  District  Courts. 

"Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  the  said  salaries  to  be  payable  quarterly  out  of 
the  Treasury. 

"Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  records,  papers,  ap- 
peals, and  writs  of  error  and  judicial  proceedings  of  any  kind,  ap- 
pertaining to  any  suit  now  pending  in  or  returnable  to  the  Supreme 

4  Enquirer,  Jan.  28,  1863. 
8  Examiner,  March  19,  1863. 
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Court  created  by  the  provisional  Congress  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  created  by  this  Act,  and 
shall  stand  in  the  same  plight  and  condition  in  which  they  were  at 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  which 
said  causes  are  hereby  transferred,  shall  proceed  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  same  according  to  law  as  if  said  causes  had  been  or- 
iginally instituted  or  made  returnable  therein. 

"Sec.  6.  That  Sections  45  and  46  of  an  act  of  the  Provisional 
Congress,  entitled  an  act  to  establish  the  Judicial  Courts  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  approved  March  16,  1861,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed."  6 

At  such  a  momentous  time  of  preparation  for  the  awful 
shock  of  battle,  public  opinion  could  hardly  be  much 
aroused  by  a  discussion  over  the  best  form  for  this  instru- 
ment of  peace,  hence,  the  following  editorial  in  the  Ex- 
aminer, at  such  a  crisis  of  tension,  is  significant  and  valu- 
able: 

"A  vote  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  given  on  yesterday,  will  have 
at  least  as  much  influence  on  the  destiny  and  future  history  of  the 
country  as  any  of  the  military  events  now  imminent.  By  that  vote 
the  section  of  the  law  of  the  Provisional  Congress  defining  the 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  gave  that  body  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  several  States,  was 
repealed.  A  Supreme  Court,  to  hold  its  sessions  at  the  Capital 
only,  without  the  circuit  feature  of  the  United  States  Court,  was 
afterwards  organized,  to  consist  pf  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Asso- 
ciate Justices.  A  Court  of  Appeals  from  the  inferior  tribunals 
of  the  Confederation,  it  can  do  no  mischief,  and  may  do  much 
good.  But  had  the  original  law  been  allowed  to  stand,  prophetic 
inspiration  was  not  necessary  to  foresee  that  the  career  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  would  have  been  but  a  pursuit  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  overwhelmed  the  late  Union. 

"The  existence  of  such  a  tribunal  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  a  practical  denial  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
the  States.  The  operation  of  the  machine  was  actual  consolidation 
of  the  whole  country  under  Federal  laws.  When  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  was  practically  annulled,  the  collision  of  the  oppo- 
site interests  and  sections  of  this  enormous  empire  began,  and  pro- 
ceeded irresistibly  to  produce  dissolution.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the 
history  of  the  Union;  such  would  surely  be  the  history  of  the  Con- 
federacy, if  like  causes  were  introduced  to  make  like  effects.  The 
large  vote — sixteen  to  six — by  which  the  Senate  rescinded  the  ap- 
pellate section  of  the  original  law  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  the 
statesmen  of  the  country  intend  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  principle 
and  idea  of  a  Federation."  T 

The  bill  was  passed  on  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as 


6  Examiner,  March  19,  1863. 

7  Examiner,  March  19,  1863. 
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the  daily  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  for  March 
20,  1863,  says:  "an  act  to  organize  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Confederate  States  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary."  Congress  adjourned  the  fol- 
lowing May  1,  and  no  other  mention  was  found  of  the 
matter. 

The  failure  of  the  Confederacy  to  establish  this  Court  is 
no  longer  of  practical  value,  but  it  is  of  the  highest  specula- 
tive interest  to  all  thoughtful  students  of  our  political  life. 
The  whole  incident  is  connected  with  a  doctrine  fraught 
with  momentousness  in  our  development.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  started  by  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson8  will 
help  to  elucidate  a  pregnant  problem  in  our  history. 

VIEW  OF  GEN.  BRADLEY  T.  JOHNSON. 

[From  Richmond  Dispatch,  June  30,  1899.] 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Dispatch: 

I  am  asked  why  the  Confederate  States  never  had  a  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  is  a  copy  of 
that  of  the  United  States,  "totidem  verbis,"  except  where 
the  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  required  changes 
in  the  Constitution,  to  make  that  plain.  Thus  the  preamble 
of  the  Constitution,  that  fruitful  source  of  centralizing 
theories,  reads :  "We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  was  changed  to  read : 
"We  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  each  State  acting 
in  its  sovereign  and  independent  character,  in  order  to  form 
a  permanent  Federal  Government." 

Article  I,  Section  1,  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 

8  General  Johnson  was  born  in  1829,  held  political  offices  in 
Maryland  till  the  Civil  War,  served  through  that  conflict,  attaining 
rank  of  Brig.-Gen. ;  since  then  has  practised  law  in  Richmond  and 
Baltimore;  has  written  several  legal  and  historical  works. 
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congress,"  &c,  was  changed,  to  "All  legislative  powers 
herein  delegated  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress,"  &c. 

The  two  constitutions,  in  parallel  columns,  are  printed 
as  an  appendix  to  my  "Memoir  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston,"  R. 
H.  Woodward  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  1891,  and  the  alterations 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  shown  in  that 
of  the  Confederate  States  in  italics,  and  I  assert  here  that 
every  amendment  was  an  improvement  on  the  original  in- 
strument. The  Confederate  statesmen,  who  then  included 
the  leading  minds  in  America,  did  not  propose  any  change 
in  the  government,  and  they  only  amended  the  old  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  construction  which 
they  put  upon  it,  and  which  was  consistent  with  the  origin 
and  history  and  intention  of  the  original  Constitution.  They 
hoped  that  if  war  could  be  avoided  all  the  other  States,  ex- 
cept New  England  ones,  would  come  in  and  form  an  amend- 
ed Union  under  the  amended  Constitution.  The  loss  of 
New  England  they  were  prepared  to  bear  in  a  resigned  and 
Christian  spirit,  while  they  congratulated  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  on  their  new  associates,  whom  they  would 
find  so  agreeable  to  live  with.  *     *     *     ****** 

But  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  was  a  copy 
of  that  of  the  United  States,  amended  as  I  have  shown. 

Article  III,  Section  1,  of  the  old  Constitution,  provides 
that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
amended  Constitution  adopts  this  section  without  change 
of  a  word,  except  "Confederate"  is  substituted  for  "United." 

This  is  the  only  change  as  appears  by  the  official  copy  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  now  before  me, 
printed  by  the  Congress,  in  Richmond,  in  1864. 

I  am  thus  particular  for  what  purports  to  be  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederate  States,  just  published  in  the  Mili- 
tary History  of  the  Confederate  States,  contains  a  serious 
error.     It  prints  the  third  article  as  "the  judicial  power  of 
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the  Confederate  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  superior  court, 
&c,"  Volume  XII,  page  371. 

The  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  at 
its  first  session,  held  at  Montgomery,  on  March  16,  1861, 
proceeded  to  organize  the  judicial  power  as  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution. 

By  Chapter  LXI. — An  act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America — "the  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  do  enact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Confederate  States  shall  hold  annually,  at  the 
seat  of  government,  one  session,  commencing  the  first  Mon- 
day of  January,  and  continue  until  the  business  of  said  court 
is  disposed  of."  The  second  section  provides  for  district 
courts  for  each  State.  There  was  no  provision  for  circuit 
courts.  The  act  is  an  elaborate  provision  of  fifty-four  sec- 
tions, prescribing  the  jurisdiction  and  mode  of  procedure  of 
the  courts.  The  Constitution  provided  that  the  President 
should,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  law  did 
not  fix  the  number  of  judges,  and  the  court  could  not  be 
organized  until  such  number  was  fixed  by  Congress.  At 
the  third  session  of  the  Provisional  Congress,  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Chapter  III.,  passed  July  31,  1861,  entitled  "an  act 
further  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  an  act  to  establish  the  judi- 
cial courts  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,"  provides 
that  "the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  do  enact  that 
so  much  of  the  act  approved  March  16,  1861,  entitled  'an 
act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,'  as  directs  the  holding  of  a  session  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Confederate  States  in  January  next,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  no  session  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  be  held  until  that  court  shall  be  organ- 
ized, under  the  provisions  of  the  permanent  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  laws  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof." 

Plow  a  session  of  a  court  could  be  held  before  there  was 
a  court,  I  do  not  understand.     But  that  was  the  law  as  pass- 
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ed.  That  was  the  end  of  the  attempt  to  organize  a  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Confederate  States.  The  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure to  proceed  further  have  not  been  recorded  as  far  as  I 
know.  Neither  President  Davis,  in  his  "Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Confederate  Government,"  nor  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his 
"War  Between  the  States,"  anywhere  mention  the  subject, 
and  the  only  light  which  can  now  be  shed  on  the  question 
are  the  contemporaneous  reports  of  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  Enquirer,  the  Examiner,  and  the  Dispatch  of  that 
period. 

The  files  of  these  papers  are  not  accessible  to  me,  but  I 
get  a  glimmer  of  the  reason  from  a  statement  to  me  by 
Judge  Keith,  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Va.). 

He  told  me  that  when  he  was  on  picket  duty  he  read  by 
the  light  of  a  camp-fire  a  long  and  venomous  attack  of  Sena- 
tor Wigfall  on  John  Marshall  and  the  centralizing  tenden- 
cies of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     *     *     * 

Judge  Keith's  reminiscence  gives  me  the  clue  to  the 
reason.  From  the  time  of  the  resolutions  of  i798-'99,  the 
States'  Rights  party  had  been  firm  in  their  opposition  to  a 
"common  arbiter."  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  resolution,  and 
Mr.  Madison,  in  his  report,  had  laid  down  the  law,  that  in 
case  of  an  infringement  of  States'  rights  by  the  common 
agent — the  Federal  Government — each  State  must  be  the 
judge  of  the  wrong  done  her,  and  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress. 

The  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  They  declared  "that  the  several  States,  com- 
posing the  United  States  of  America,  are  not  united  on  the 
principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  general  govern- 
ment, but  that  by  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a 
Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of  amendments 
thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  government  for  special 
purposes,  delegated  to  that  government  certain  definite 
powers,  reserving  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass 
of  right  to  their  own  self-government;  and  that  whenso- 
ever the  General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers, 
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its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force ;  that  to 
this  compact  each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  in- 
tegral party,  its  co-states  forming  as  to  itself,  the  other 
party;  that  the  government  created  by  this  compact  was 
not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would  have  made  its 
discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  own 
powers:;  but  that  as  in  all  cases  of  compact  among  parties 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right 
to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infraction  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress."     On  this  platform  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
elected  President  in  1800,  overthrowing  John  Adams  and 
the  Federal  party.     It  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  Demo- 
cratic faith,  and  the  government  was  administered  on  it  in 
the  main  from  1800  to  1861,  excepting  the  interregna  of 
John  Ouincy  Adams,  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  of  Millard 
Fillmore.     The  National  Democratic  Convention  affirmed 
it  time  and  again.     But  John  Marshall,  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  steadily  enlarged  the  delegated  power  of  the  com- 
mon agent,  and  the  northern  people  generally  lost  sight  of 
the  nature  of  the  Federal  Government,  and,  applying  the 
principle  of  the  resolutions  of  1798,  in  the  case  of  secession 
set  itself  up  "to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infraction  as  of 
the  mode  and  measure  of  redress." 

Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  his  book  to  establish  the  proposition, 
and  I  can  well  understand  how  President  Davis,  Senators 
Wigfall,  Mason,  and  Hunter  all  agreed  that  there  should  be 
no  Supreme  Court,  the  creature  of  the  Federal  authority, 
to  become  a  "common  arbiter"  in  all  time  in  disputes 
between  States  or  between  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  conclusion  I  arrive  at  is,  that  there  was  no 
Supreme  Court  because  the  Confederate  States  would  not 
tolerate  a  "common  arbiter"  appointed  by  their  agent,  the 
Confederate  Government. 
v  Bradley  T.  Johnson. 

The  Woodlands,  Amelia  Courthouse,  Va.,  June  29,  1899. 
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view  of  hon.  john  v.  wright. 

Department  of  the  L\tt:;rior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  22,  1899. 
Coeyer  Meriwether,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Southern  History  Association. 

Dear  Sir. — I  have  your  letter  of  July  5,  1899,  m  which' 
you  request  me  to  embody  my  views  on  the  question  raised 
by  General  Johnson,  "Why  did  not  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy have  a  Supreme  Court?" 

That  it  was  the  settled  purpose  of  the  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  to  provide  by  law 
for  a  Supreme  Qourt  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  by  the  action  of  Congress.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Provisional  Congress,  but  served  in  the  two  terms 
of  the  regular  Congress.  The  entire  time  in  which  both 
Congresses  sat  and  legislated  was  taken  up  by  the  great 
war  which  existed,  and  it  is  readily  perceived  that  the  minds 
of  members  were  more  intensely  riveted  on  questions  of 
war  than  those  of  peace,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  if  success  had  attended  the  arms  of  the  Confederacy, 
some  provision  would  have  been  made  for  a  Supreme  Court. 
The  great  question  was,  Shall  we  have  a  government  of  our 
own  choice ;  and  this  overshadowed  all  other  questions. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  whether  strict  or  liberal, 
existed  among  members  of  the  Confederate  Congress  as 
it  had  among  members  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Not 
all  the  public  men  in  the  South  were  strict  constructionists. 
The  principles  of  the  old  Whig  party,  which  had  control 
in  many  Southern  States,  still  had  vitality,  and  there  were 
many  adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  Clay  and  Webster,  as 
well  as  those  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Calhoun  and 
his  associates.  It  is  also  well  known  that  some  of  the 
ablest  and  purest  men  always  doubted  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  the  final  arbiter  of  questions  con- 
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cerning  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  separate  States.  It 
was  believed  by  many  that  the  tendency  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  toward  centralization,  and 
naturally  it  was  feared  that  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Con- 
federate States  would  have  a  like  tendency.  To  confer  on 
a  tribunal  constituted  by  the  United  States  the  right  to 
judge  of  infractions  of  the  Constitution  was  considered  a 
dangerous  power.  It  is  also  known  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  steadily  enlarging 
the  delegated  powers,  by  construction  of  the  clauses  re- 
lating to  the  general  welfare,  &c,  &c. 

Hence  it  was  that  when  the  Congress  came  to  act  on  the 
question  of  a  Supreme  Court  these  old  fears  returned  to 
vex  them,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  pass  the  subject 
for  future  consideration  on  the  ground  that  we  had  better 
wait  and  see  whether  we  are  to  have  a  government  before 
we  conclude  to  have  a  Supreme  Court.  I  can  not  now  re- 
call to  memory  any  debate  on  the  floor  of  either  House  on 
the  subject,  but  I  do  remember  to  have  heard  members 
at  their  rooms,  and  when  not  sitting  as  members,  discuss 
the  question,  and  I  do  remember  that  these  discussions 
were  characterized  by  much  animation,  and  that  opinions 
differed  very  widely.  The  resolutions  of  1798-99  and  the 
Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  were  invoked  and  warmly 
endorsed  by  one  side,  and  John  Marshall  and  his  rulings 
on  questions  of  delegated  powers  were  invoked  on  the 
other  side.  The  doctrine  of  a  common  arbiter  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States,  or  between  the  States  them- 
selves, met  with  much  opposition. 

Another  question  on  which  there  was  division  of 
opinion,  was  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  a  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Con- 
federate States  when  the  Constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of 
the  Confederate  States  were  involved.  It  was  said  that 
Hon.  Ben  Hill  did  draw  a  judiciary  bill  similar  to  the  act 
of  1788  which  was  unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Yancey,  Wigfall 
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and  others.  In  opposition  to  the  bill  it  was  said  that  this 
was  what  we  were  fighting  about,  and  it  was  said  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  led  to  the  fight  between 
Hill  and  Yancey,  which  had  something  to  do  with  Yancey's 
death,  but  of  this  I  know  nothing  except  from  rumor,  which 
rumor  has  been  disputed.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  dis- 
pute as  to  what  powers  should  be  conferred  on  the  court, 
was  so  earnest  and  persistent  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
defer  all  legislation  on  the  subject  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Congress  for  six 
years,  just  preceding  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  be- 
ing the  youngest  member,  I  did  not  participate  actively 
in  the  debates  which  took  place  on  these  great  questions, 
but  was  an  earnest  listener  to  such  as  Douglas,  Toombs, 
Stephens,  Cobb,  Hunter,  Sumner,  Seward,  Lamar  and 
others.  I  did  not  fully  agree  with  either  of  the  parties  who 
held  extreme  views  of  construction  of  constitutional  powers, 
and  yet  when  the  war  became  inevitable,  with  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  my  State,  I  had  no  doubt  of  our 
right  to  resist  aggression  even  to  the  extent  of  war.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  I  had  been  called  on  to  vote  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Court  I  should  have  gone  with  those 
who  favored  modifications  of  the  powers  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  My  experience  in  both  Congresses, 
and  my  acquaintance  with  judicial  proceedings,  have  im- 
pressed me  with  the  belief  that  there  is  danger  to  free  gov- 
ernment in  giving  large  and  unrestrained  powers  of  con- 
struction to  any  court  or  tribunal  having  to  deal  with  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Men  love  power,  and  are  prone  to 
increase  their  powers,  and  exercise  them,  and  besides,  his- 
tory teaches  us  that  small  bodies  of  men  having  authority 
are  more  readily  corrupted  than  larger  ones,  more  especially 
when  they  hold  their  offices  for  life. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  mention  Hon.  A.  S. 
Colyar,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  was  a  leading  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives,  and  one 
capable  of  discussing  this  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  V.  Wright. 

VIEW  OF  HON.  J.  A.  ORR. 

Columbus,  Miss.,  26  July,  r8pp» 
Dr.  C.  Meriwether. 

My  Dear  Sir. — Important  professional  engagements  are 
postponed  to  enable  me  to  comply  with  your  request,  in 
which  you  state  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  joins,  touching  the 
establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court  by  the  Confederate 
Government. 

Dr.  Curry  was  with  me  in  the  Provisional  Congress,  rank- 
ing with  our  ablest  statesmen,  and  he  will  doubtless  verify 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  this  letter. 

The  Provisional  Constitution,  and  the  Confederate  Con- 
stitution were  adopted  by  the  Provisional  Congress  at 
its  first  session  in  Montgomery:  the  latter,  on  the  nth  of 
March,  1861  ;  the  former,  a  few  days  earlier,  limiting 
its  own  duration  to  one  year.  The  people  of  the  South 
never  had  any  hostility  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  knew  in  our  hearts  that  it  was  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  war  of  the  South  was  made  for  its  preservation 
and  perpetuation.  The  Provisional  Congress,  which  first 
met  at  Montgomery,  was  confronted  with  the  grave  prob- 
lem of  making  a  revolution  in  a  constitutional  way,  and 
by  a  Constitutional  Government.  Hence,  almost  the  very 
first  step  taken  was  to  ordain  a  Constitutional  Government. 
This  was  done  by  the  adoption  of  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment which  was  to  be  governed  by  a  Constitution  for  a 
limited  time,  and  immediately  thereafter,  the  initiatory 
steps  were  taken  by  that  temporary  Government  for  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  Constitutional  Government, 
into  which  the  temporary  Government  was  to  be  merged. 
There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  very  great 
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statesmen  then  assembled  at  Montgomery,  that  the  new 
commonwealth  of  the  South  must  be  so  organized  as  to  be 
recognized  by  all  civilized  countries  as  the  banner  bearing 
constitutional  government  of  the  world.  Then,  as  now, 
there  could  not  be  found  between  the  two  oceans  a  race 
more  thoroughly  imbued  with  Americanism,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  patriots  of  1776,  than  the  white  people 
of  the  South.  Therefore  a  permanent  Constitution  was 
adopted  so  early  as  the  nth  of  March,  1861,  by  the 
Congress  at  Montgomery,  and  sent  immediately  to  the 
States,  and  by  some  of  them,  my  own  among  them, 
ratified  within  less  than  thirty  days  after  its  adoption. 
The  essential  features  of  both  the  Provisional  and  the  Con- 
federate Constitutions,  and  the  old  and  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  except  the  war  amendments,  are  the 
same.  In  all,  a  Supreme  Court  with  substantially  the  same 
powers  was  provided  for.  By  the  terms  of  the  Provisional 
Constitution,  Par.  2,  Sec.  1,  Art.  Ill,  of  the  Confederate 
States,  District  Courts  were  vested  with  all  the  power,  and 
jurisdiction  now  and  then  vested  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  an  improvement 
on  the  Circuit  Court  plan. 

Another  essential  difference  in  the  creation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  that  the  Judges  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Confederate  States 
were  to  constitute  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  majority  of 
these  District  Judges  were  "to  be  a  quorum."  (See  Par.  3, 
Sec.  1,  Art.  Ill,  Provisional  Constitution.) 

District  Judges  were,  in  May,  1861,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  confirmed  by  the  Congress.  All  of  the 
United  States  District  Judges  who  followed  their  respective 
States  in  secession  and  resigned  their  United  States  judge- 
ships, were  reappointed,  except  Judge  S.  J.  Gholson,  of 
Mississippi.  The  personal  relations  between  President 
Davis  and  Hon.  A.  M.  Clayton  secured  him  the  place  va- 
cated by  Judge  Gholson.     The  change  met  the  approval 
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of  the  bar  of  Mississippi.  In  Virginia,  Judge  John  W. 
Brockenbrough,  of  Lexington,  was  named,  as  I  now  recall 
from  memory. 

Under  paragraph  1,  Art  VI,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Confederate  States,  these  District  Judges,  who  were  to  con- 
stitute the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Confederate  States,  ''re- 
mained in  office,"  under  Sec.  16  of  the  Judiciary  Act  ,of 
March  16,  1861.  They  had  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  when  the  detention  was  under  color  of  authority  of 
the  Confederate  States. 

Governor  Foote,  in  January,  1865,  applied  for  a  passport 
to  go  to  Washington,  but  being  refused,  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  going  without  leave  and  was  arrested  by  Con- 
federate outpost  pickets.  The  provost  reported  his  ar- 
rest to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Seddon,  and  he  to  the 
President,  and  he  by  special  message,  notified  the 
lower  House  of  Congress,  of  which  Governor  Foote  was 
a  member.  The  House,  of  course,  ordered  his  discharge 
under  his  immunities.  The  Governor  in  his  wrath  refused 
to  notice  the  order  and  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  be- 
fore Judge  Brockenbrough  and  had  himself  discharged  by 
judicial  fiat.  This  incident  is  given  to  show  that  the  Con- 
federate judiciary  performed  its  functions  when  called  on. 

Judge  Clayton  remained  in  office  during  the  existence  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  but  I  do  not  think  he  con- 
vened a  court. 

This  brings  me  to  the  inquiry,  Why  was  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Confederacy  not  organized,  and  why  did  the 
District  Judges  not  hold  regular  terms  of  court?  I  asked 
Mrs.  Orr  this  question — who  has  been  a  kind  of  junior 
law  partner  of  mine  for  more  than  forty  years — and  she 
promptly  replied,  "We  were  too  busy  with  the  war."  That 
was  the  correct  home-like  answer.  That  cessation  of  courts 
was  enforced  by  the  public  policy  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
shown  by  their  legislation. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  on  August  5,  1861,  by  "An  Act 
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to  modify  the  collection  laws  of  the  State"  closed  all  courts 
as  to  civil  business,  except  in  cases  of  attachment  and 
debts  due  the  township  schools.  The  Act  (see  sheet  Acts, 
August  session,  1861,  page  74)  is  too  long  for  insertion  but 
part  of  first  section  will  indicate  its  purpose.  "All  laws  for 
the  collection  of  debts  and  liabilities  on  bonds,  promissory 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  open  accounts,  or  contracts  for 
the  payment  of  money  are  hereby  suspended  until  twelve 
months  after  the  close  of  the  present  war,  &c."  Sales  un- 
der trust  deeds,  mortgages  and  judgments  were  prohibited. 
No  lawyer  in  the  State  ever  had  the  temerity  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  this  law.  Our  home  guard,  our  ladies, 
would  have  seen  his  case  dismissed.  The  bringing  of  a 
suit,  or  the  effort  to  sue,  would  have  been  accepted  and 
acted  on  as  treasonable. 

The  energies  of  our  people  were  directed  to  the  support 
of  our  armies.  We  had  no  time  for  courts.  We  had  no  use 
for  Beat  Courts,  nor  for  County  Courts,  nor  for  State 
Courts,  nor  for  Confederate  Courts. 

J.  A.  Orr. 

VIEW  OF  COL.  L.  Q.  WASHINGTON. 

No.  1 105  Ninth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  August  11,  1899. 
Mr.  Cotyer  Meriwether, 

Secretary  Southern  History  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  July  19th,  enclosing  copy  of  a  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Bradley  T.  Johnson  to  the  Richmond  Dispatch  upon  cer- 
tain matters  of  Confederate  history  and  asking  my  views 
upon  the  important  points  raised  by  him. 

General  Johnson's  very  able  letter  is  mainly  responsive  to 
the  inquiry  why  the  Confederates  never  had  a  Supreme 
Court.  He  cites  the  two  Confederate  Constitutions  both 
providing  for  this  tribunal  and  the  subsequent  legislation  of 
Congress  providing  for  district  courts,  and  says  correctly 
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that  the  works  of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Stephens  fail  to  give 
tlie  reasons  for  this  omission  to  create  a  Supreme  Court, 
and  adds  that  the  only  light  which  can  now  be  shed  on  the 
question  are  the  contemporaneous  reports  of  the  debates  in 
Congress  published  in  the  Richmond  papers. 

As  these  reports  were  very  meager  and  the  Congress  sat 
a  great  deal  with  closed  doors,  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
journals,  if  examined,  would  supply  the  desired  information. 
In  the  absence  of  definite  information,  General  Johnson 
upon  the  basis  of  a  statement  made  to  him  that  Senator 
Wigfall  had  during  the  war  delivered  "a  long  and  venomous 
attack"  on  Judge  Marshall  and  the  centralizing  tendencies 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  constructs  a  theory 
that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  legislative  provision  for 
this  court  was  the  old  contention  as  to  the  alleged  power  of 
this  tribunal  to  act  as  a  final  or  "common  arbiter"  in  dis- 
putes between  States  or  between  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.    This  conclusion  of  his  is  only  a  guess,  and,  as 
I  believe,  does  not  supply  the  true  reason.    That  a  bill  to  or- 
ganize this  court  was  actually  moved  and  discussed  in  Con- 
gress I  am  advised  by  the  Hon.  James  L.  Pugh,  one  of  its 
members,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  powers  claimed  for 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  new  provisions  of 
the  Confederate  Constitution  would  be  discussed  in  a  body 
made  up  largely  of  lawyers.     As  to  disputes  between  States, 
the  Confederate  Constitution  declared  expressly  that  the 
judicial  power  should  extend  to  "controversies  between  two 
or  more  States."     There  could  have  been  no  question  or 
debate  on  this  point.     It  was  settled.     On  the  other  and 
greater  question  whether,  in  a  controversy  between  the  Con- 
federate  government  and   one   or   more   States,  the   Con- 
federate government  or  its  judicial  department,  should  be 
the  final  judge  of  its  own  powers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those 
who  upheld  the  old  States-rights  views  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son and  Calhoun  were  in  a  large  majority  of  the  Congress 
and  were  abundantly  able  to  enforce  their  opinions  in  the 
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legislation  proposed  to  be  enacted.  Indeed,  so  strongly 
was  the  doctrine  of  States  rights  and  State  sovereignty 
which  was  embodied  in  the  old  Constitution  emphasized  in 
the  Confederate  Constitution,  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
any  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  could  have  been 
found  to  insist  upon  the  extreme  proposition  that,  after  as- 
serting the  doctrine  of  States-rights  by  the  various  acts  of 
secession,  these  very  States  should  surrender  this  great  poli- 
tical right  to  the  mercy  of  a  Court  in  less  than  three  short 
years  and  while  they  were  making  every  possible  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  property  for  this  very  principle. 

If,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  this  tribunal  had  been 
then  deemed  essential  to  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment or  to  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  I  am  sure 
that  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Congress  would  have 
solved  this  problem  as  readily  as  they  did  some  others  upon 
which  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  But  there  was  no 
public  exigency  requiring  that  this  tribunal  should  be  at 
once  established.  There  was  no  public  sentiment  calling 
for  it.  Living  at  Richmond  from  October,  1861,  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  with  only  brief  absences  in  military  ser- 
vice and  mingling  daily  with  members  of  the  Confederate 
government  and  Congress,  I  never  once  heard  the  subject 
discussed.  I  cannot  recall  that  any  one  ever  expressed  an 
opinion  that  such  a  tribunal  was  necessary.  The  people 
and  the  government  were  absorbed  in  their  great  heroic 
struggle  for  independence.  They  thought  little  about  judi- 
cial discussions,  or  courts,  or  political  issues.  It  is  well 
said — "Inter  arma  silent  leges" 

Moreover,  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment to  create  needless  offices.  The  civil  list  was  kept 
down  as  much  as  possible.  With  armies  in  the  field  aggre- 
gating some  250,000  men,  involving  grievous  burdens  and 
sacrifices  to  maintain  them,  it  was  eminently  right  to  have 
as  few  civil  officers  as  would  suffice  for  the  public  necessi- 
ties.    Thus  the  Treasury  Department  had  at  Richmond  a 
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force  of  some  200  employes  or  less ;  the  War  Department 
perhaps  as  many  more,  the  Postoffice  Department  a  much 
smaller  number,  the  Navy  Department  about  twenty  offi- 
cials and  the  State  Department  only  six. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  my  explanation  of  thev  reasons  which 
made  the  Congress  postpone  to  a  more  convenient  season 
the  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  Q.  Washington. 


THE  TEXAS  FRONTIER— 1820-1825. 
By  Lkst^r  G.  Bugbee. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  conditions  and 
causes  which  led  to  the  first  serious  trouble  between  the 
Mexican  government  and  the  Anglo-Americans  who  settled 
in  Texas  in  the  early  twenties.  The  difficulties  which 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  colonization  project  of  Hayden  Ed- 
wards and  caused  the  first  armed  conflict  between  the  Amer- 
ican settlers  in  Texas  and  their  adopted  country  were  the 
logical,  indeed  the  inevitable,  outgrowth  of  conditions  for 
which  Edwards  was  in  no  wise  responsible  and  which  came 
into  being  long  before  he  received  permission  to  colonize 
the  country  around  Nacogdoches. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  these  diffi- 
culties this  paper  will  consider  the  following  topics  at  some 
length:  (1)  The  coming  of  the  Americans,  (2)  The  char- 
acter of  the  American  population  on  the  frontier,  (3)  The 
weakness  of  the  local  government,  (4)  Factions,  (5)  The  re- 
turn of  the  former  Mexican  inhabitants,  (6)  The  migration 
of  the  Cherokees  and  allied  tribes,  (7)  Suspicions  of  the 
Mexican  officials  as  to  the  designs  of  the  United  States  upon 
Texas,  (8)  The  danger  of  unrestricted  immigration  of 
Americans,  and  (9)  The  need  of  a  garrison  at  Nacogdoches. 

The  coming  of  the  Americans.  Prior  to  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution Nacogdoches  was  a  frontier  post  of  considerable  im- 
portance with  a  population  which  varied  from  600  to  900.1 
During  the  Revolution,  it  fell  a  victim  to  its  exposed  situa- 
tion and  to  the  lack  of  a  strong  garrison;  the  population 

JThe  total  population,  January  i,  1805,  was  810;  January  1,  1806, 
it  was  891. — Archives  of' Bexar,  census  reports.  These  papers  have 
not  yet  been  classified,  hence  definite  references  are  impossible. 
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disappeared  and  in  1821,  and  perhaps  for  a  few  years  im- 
mediately preceding,  the  government  recognized  no  sub- 
ordinate jurisdiction  in  that  quarter  and  made  no  attempt 
to  maintain  a  garrison  or  post  of  any  kind.  The  Mexican 
population  sought  safer  homes  in  Louisiana,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  the  country  around  Nacogdoches  was  de- 
serted. 

In  fact,  however,  it  had  become  the  home  of  certain  Amer- 
icans who  for  one  reason  or  another  preferred  the  solitude 
and  wild  freedom  of  the  woods  to  the  society  and  restraints 
of  civilized  life.  When  Erasmo  Seguin  escorted  the  first 
American  colonists  into  Mexico  in  July,  1821,  he  called 
together  these  squatters  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  as  he 
passed  the  old  site  of  Nacogdoches  and  gave  them  a  pro- 
visional organization  for  the  purpose  of  administering  jus- 
tice,— at  the  same  time  frankly  telling  them  that  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  want  them  to  remain  in  that  locality.2  The 
Americans  appeared  willing  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
government,  promised  obedience  to  the  officer  placed  over 
them,  and  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  province  a  peti- 
tion asking  for  an  assignment  of  lands. 

The  American  population  now  began  to  increase  rapidly. 
The  year  1823  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  one  of  those 
floods  which  so  often  destroy  the  crops  and  threaten  the 
homes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  bottom.  The 
Mexican  government  by  order  of  August  20th  of  that  year 
invited  those  unfortunates  who  had  been  driven  from  home 
by  the  flood  to  take  refuge  in  Texas  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  either  return  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
possible  or  remove  to  the  interior  of  the  province.  The 
Mexican  officials  believed  that  this    offer    brought  many 

3  Erasmo  Seguin  to  Governor  Martinez,  August  19,  1821. — 
Archives  of  Bexar.  Journal  of  Stephen  F.  Austin,  entry  of  July  19, 
1821. — Austin  Papers  A  0,  in  collection  of  Hon.  Guy  M.  Bryan, 
Austin,  Texas. 
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mericans  into  the  country,  most  of  whom  remained  near 
te  border.3 

Just  at  this  time,  too,  it  became  generally  known  through- 
it  a  large  section  of  the  United  States  that  Mexico  had 
:>entd  wide  the  door  and  had  invited  the  pioneer  to  help 
mself  to  the  rich  lands  of  Texas.  The  grant,  which  was 
ade  to  Moses  Austin  before  the  Revolution,  was  a  gener- 
is one  and  succeeding  governments  proved  even  more 
3eral,  in  fact  almost  prodigal,  in  their  gifts  to  individuals 
id  to  empresarios.  The  generous  provisions  made  for 
itending  settlers  soon  became  known  throughout  the 
mthern  United  States,  and  removal  to  Mexico  grew  into 
theme  of  absorbing  interest  in  many  a  southern  corn- 
unity.  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  first  settlers  of 
ustin's  colony  crossed  the  border  in  1821.  From  that 
me  forward  a  steady  stream  of  Americans  poured  into 
exas,  a  large  number  of  whom  came  by  the  great  thorough- 
re  which  passed  through  Nacogdoches  and  which  became 
lown  to  Americans  as  the  San  Antonio  Road.  It  was 
equently  the  case  that  immigrants  stopped  in  Eastern 
exas  and  remained  permanently  or  briefly  as  necessity  or 
loice  directed.  As  a  rule  most  of  those  who  stopped 
issed  on  after  having  grown  and  harvested  a  crop  of  corn. 
tit  in  1822  and  1823  reports  of  the  Revolution  in  Mexico 
llowed  each  other  into  Texas  in  rapid  succession,  and  dis- 
lieting  rumors  reached  the  ears  of  those  who  were  on 
eir  way  to  Austin's  grant  that  he  had  encountered  some 
lforeseen  difficulty  in  Mexico  and  that  the  central  govern- 
ent  had  refused  to  permit  him  to  go  forward  with  his  set- 
?ment.  These  rumors,  together  with  Austin's  long  ab- 
nce  and  a  general  failure  of  crops,  discouraged  his  colon- 
ts  and  a  large  part  of  even  those  who  had  reached  the 
razos  and  Colorado  started  back  to  the  United  States. 

3  Political  chief  Saucedo  to  Minister  of  Relations,  April  15,  1824. 
Archives  of  Bexar. 
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Many  of  these  again  lingered  around  Nacogdoches  on  their 
homeward  journey.  Moreover,  new  settlers  who  were  just 
entering  Texas  were  met  at  this  point  by  such  discourag- 
ing reports  that  many  halted  here  and  waited  for  definite 
news  from  Mexico  and  from  Stephen  Austin.  Thus  was  the 
movement  of  colonists  in  either  direction  checked  on  the 
frontier  and  the  population  around  Nacogdoches  grew  rap- 
idly into  a  restless,  turbulent  and  even  dangerous  aggrega- 
tion of  many  kinds  of  men. 

So  rapid  was  this  increase  that  within  three  years  after 
Austin's  first  colonists  entered  Texas  with  Seguin  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Nacogdoches  district  believed  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  border  community  amounted  to  1,600  souls. 
It  was  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  consequence  that  more  than 
a  thousand  of  these  lived  between  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Atoyac>  a  small  stream  a  few  miles 
east  of  Nacogdoches.4 

Nacogdoches  was  only  one  of  the  many  such  settlements 
that  grew  up  along  the  border.  That  on  Ayish  Bayou  may 
well  be  thought  of  as  a  branch  of  the  Nacogdoches  settle- 
ment both  on  account  of  its  proximity  and  the  intimate  re- 
lations existing  between  the  two  communities:;  by  Febru- 
ary, 1821,  this  little  settlement  contained  at  least  sixteen 
adult  males5  and  its  growth  steadily  continued  in  the  years 

4  Petition,  signed  by  129  Americans,  to  political  chief;  this  docu- 
ment is  undated,  but  must  have  been  written  before  the  end  of 
1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

An  unsigned  document,  dated  Nacogdoches,  Jan.  8,  1822,  gives 
the  names  of  39  heads  of  families  who  passed  through  Nacogdoches 
on  the  way  to  Austin's  colony  between  October  16,  1821,  and  Janu- 
ary 8,  1822.  Only  sixteen  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
Austin's  first  three  hundred  settlers;  the  remainder  probably  were 
among  those  who  grew  discouraged  and  returned. — Archives  of 
Bexar. 

A  petition  with  114  signatures,  dated  January  16,  1824,  asks  that 
James  Dill  be  restored  to  the  office  of  alcalde;  these  signers  seem  to 
compose  one  faction,  while  the  opponents  to  Dill  constitute  an- 
other.— Archives  of  Bexar. 

5  William  English,  Nacogdoches,  to  ,  February  18,  1821. — 

Archives  of  Bexar. 
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that  followed.  There  was  also  a  settlement  at  Pecan  Point 
sufficiently  large  to  address  a  petition  to  the  governor  in 
May,  1823.  Another,  known  as  Jonesborough,  and  next 
to  Nacogdoches  probably  the  largest  on  the  frontier,  was 
situated  some  100  leagues  above  Natchitoches  and  con- 
tained a  population  of  about  eighty  families.6  Besides  these 
centres  of  poulation  there  were  of  course  many  individuals 
and  families  who  braved  the  perils  of  the  forest  and  built  - 
their  cabins  far  away  from  the  settlements.  By  1825,  then, 
there  was  a  very  considerable  American  population  scat- 
tered along  the  entire  eastern  border  of  Texas,  most  of 
which  seems  to  have  collected  in  or  near  the  settlements  of 
Nacogdoches,  Ayish,  Pecan  Point,  and  Jonesborough. 

Character  of  the  American  population.  The  population  of 
this  border  country  was  a  varied  and  motley  crowd.  There 
was  the  rough  pioneer  surrounded  by  his  hardy  family  who 
had  been  attracted  to  Texas  by  reports  of  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  by  the  liberal  terms  offered  to  settlers.  These  were 
the  best  people  in  the  community  and  they  were  by  far  the 
majority  of  the  population.7  They  brought  with  them  in- 
eradicably  fixed  in  their  minds  theAmerican  ideas  of  repub- 
lican government  modified  by  the  extreme  individualism 
common  to  pioneers,  and  they  stood  ready  to  make  practi- 
cal application  of  those  ideas  to  any  conditions,  at  any  time, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  Later  when  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Mexican  authorities,  they  did  not  dream  that 
they  were  in  the  least  at  fault  when  they  projected  American 
constitutional  ideas  into  the  newly  created  government  of 
Mexico,  and  so  did  not  hesitate  to  upbraid  their  adopted 

6  William  Rabb  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  undated,  but  proba- 
bly written  prior  to  1825. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

There  is  a  copy  of  a  petition  in  the  Archives  of  Bexar  from  the 
settlers  "south  of  Red  River,"  which  states  that  eighty-four  signa- 
tures had  been  attached  to  the  original.  This  probably  refers  to 
the  Jonesborough  settlement.     It  is  dated  June,  1821. 

7  Petition  to  political  chief  (undated  but  probably  written  before 
1825)  states  that  there  are  200  families  in  Nacogdoches  with  an 
average  of  eight  persons  in  each. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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country  and  condemn  the  Mexican's  ignorance  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  republican  government.  A  brave, 
rough,  honest,  hospitable,  not  too  reverent  or  respectful 
people,  they  were  as  fearless  in  asserting  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  they  were  confident  that 
they  knew  what  those  rights  were.  This  class  was,  as  a 
rule,  poor;  a  few  hogs,  a  half  dozen  horses,  and  a  meagre 
supply  of  farming  tools  and  household  furniture  gave  a  man 
standing  in  the  community  as  well-to-do;  add  two  or  three 
slaves  and  a  family  of  sturdy  boys  and  his  neighbors  looked 
upon  him  as  a  rich  man. 

On  the  other  extreme  was  a  class,  happily  small,  com- 
posed of  escaped  criminals  and  vagabonds  of  the  worst 
sort  ;8  between  these  two  extremes  might  be  found  men  of 
all  degrees  of  morality  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  Men 
who  had  known  better  days  and  had  moved  in  cultured  so- 
ciety jostled  discordantly  with  the  rough  hunters  whom 
Bastrop  reported  as  living  almost  exclusively  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  chase.  There  were  men  whom  business  re- 
verses had  driven  from  home ;  there  were  those  who  had 
fled  to  gain  a  respite  from  the  demands  of  creditors  and 
who  sought  here  an  opportunity  to  recover  lost  fortunes  ; 
and,  it  must  be  added,  there  were  also  those  who  came  with 
the  less  worthy  motive  of  forever  repudiating  claims 
against  them.  The  speculator,  the  merchant,  the  surveyor, 
the  planter  and  stockman,  with  the  sprinkling  of  black-legs 
and  criminals  mentioned  above, — all  aggressive  and  on  the 
alert,  every  man  a  sovereign  in  his  own  conception  and 

8  Blotter  of  political  chief,— letter  to  Santiago  Gaines,  March  18, 
1824. — Archives  of  Bexar.  In  the  "cuaderno"  or  ''blotter"  were 
kept  copies  of  official  letters. 

Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Minister  of  Relations,  August 
20.  1824.  In  asking  that  a  military  force  be  stationed  on  the  Na- 
cogdoches frontier,  the  political  chief  urged  in  this  letter  that  one 
of  the  services  of  such  a  force  would  be  "to  secure  us  from  the 
malignity  and  perfidy  of  men  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  hostility, 
accustomed  to  nourish  themselves  with  human  blood,  and  to  live 
by  robbery  and  assassination." 
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thoroughly  able  to  take  care  of  himself, — these  formed  a 
community  which  can  be  found  only  on  the  western  margin 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

Weakness  of  the  heal  government.  In  such  a  community 
the  agents  of  government  are  always  more  or  less  weak ;  in 
the  particular  one  under  consideration  they  were  powerless 
in  the  extreme.  The  inhabitants  themselves  acknowledged 
in  1824  that  many  of  them  had  lived  in  the  district  for  years 
practically  subject  to  no  political  authority  and  even  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  demanded  of  them  by  the 
government.9  Nacogdoches  was  not  far  from  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  still  nearer  the 
wilds  of  the  uninhabited  forest  on  the  other.  Evil  doers 
had  thus  a  ready  escape  from  prosecution,  and  the  fear  of 
legal  punishment  was  almost  unknown.  As  should  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  community  the  reports  of  the  local  authori- 
ties to  the  executive  during  this  period  abound  in  com- 
plaints against  individuals  who  defied  the  law  and  despised 
its  local  representatives.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  err  much  if 
we  regard  a  dispute  which  arose  between  James  Davidson 
and  Thomas  Spencer  as  fairly  illustrating  the  weakness  of 
the  government  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  point 
involved  was  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  and  the  three 
men  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  by  the  alcalde  decided 
in  favor  of  Davidson.  But  Spencer  ignored  the  order  to  sur- 
render the  land  and  the  arm  of  the  law  was  so  weak  that  the 
alcalde  was  forced  to  report  the  case  to  the  governor  and  to 
content  himself  with  commenting  that  Spencer  "wishes 
not  to  comply  with  none  of  the  rules  of  government"  and 
with  begging  the  governor  to  "instruct  me  how  to  exempt 
government  and  myself  of  such  a  violator  of  the  regu- 
lations and  law  of  the  nation."  Such  weakness  of  the  law 
in  such  a  community  could  lead  to  but  one  result ;  David- 

'  Inhabitants  of  Nacogdoches  to  political  chief, — a  petition  with 
129  signatures;  undated,  but  most  probably  drawn  up  in  1824. — 
Archives  of  Bexar- 
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son  took  the  matter  in  his  own  hands  and  Spencer  was  shot 
while  at  work  on  the  farm  in  dispute.10  So  weak,  in  fact, 
was  the  administration  of  justice,  that  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions the  Americans  ignored  the  regular  courts  and  in 
mass-meeting  sat  in  judgment  upon  cases  which  they 
thought  demanded  attention.  These  mass-meetings  were 
not  of  the  character  of  lynchings,  but  in  a  rude  way  a  courts 
was  organized  on  each  occasion,  the  accused  was  tried  be- 
fore a  jury  of  his  fellows,  and,  in  one  of  the  cases,  lawyers 
were  brought  from  Natchitoches  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
parties  concerned.11 

Innumerable  evils  arose  out  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  preserve  order.  One  of  these  which 
seemed  to  concern  the  executive  of  Texas  very  much 
was  the  illicit  trade  which  was  carried  on  between  certain 
Americans  and  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  regarded  by 
the  Mexicans  as  unfriendly.  These  traders,  with  utter 
indifference  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  supplied  the  In- 
dians with  fire-arms  and  ammunition  and  in  return  re- 
ceived horses  and  mules  which  had  been  stolen  from  the 
Mexican  settlements.  A  demand  was  thus  created  which 
had  the  practical  effect  of  encouraging  the  Indians  to 
make  raids  upon  the  helpless  people  farther  west.  The 
government  repeatedly  made  attempts  to  suppress  this  il- 
licit trade,  but  though  measures  as  rigid  as  were  possible 
were  resorted  to,12  such  attempts  were  never  more  than  par- 
tially or  temporarily  successful. 

10  Decision  of  referees,  November  24,  1821;  order  of  alcalde,  No- 
vember 28,  1821;  Dill  to  Governor  of  Texas,  January  10,  1822,  and 
January  31,  1822. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

"Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Governor  Gonzalez,  June  10, 
1825. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

11  Erasmo  Seguin  to  Governor  Martinez  (copy),  August  19,  1821, 
reports  the  capture  of  a  caballada  and  the  men  in 'charge  of  it  near 
Nacogdoches. — Archives  of  Bexar.  Stephen  Austin,  who  was  with 
Seguin,  also  records  this  in  his  journal. 

Santiago  Dill  (alcalde)  to  the  Governor,  August  27,  1822,  com- 
plains of  this  trade. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
Governor  Trespalacios  to  Alcalde  Dill,  September  11,  1822,  prom- 
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Other  evils  arising  out  of  the  weakness  of  the  government 
ight  be  mentioned  in  this  connection ;  a  few  of  the  gravest 
'  them  will  be  considered  more  at  length  a  little  later.  It 
sufficient  to  point  out  here  that  the  failure  of  the  gov- 
nment  to  make  itself  respected  was  responsible  for  most 
'.  the  trouble  that  followed, — was  responsible  for  the  ir- 
:gular  and  illegal  immigration  and  settlement  of  the 
mericans  and  for  the  disputes  which  arose  between  Mexi- 
ms  and  Americans  over  land  titles, — in  short,  was  respon- 
ble  for  that  first  serious  difficulty  between  the  new  settlers 
id  their  adopted  country  which  has  become  known  in 
exas  history  as  the  Fredonian  War. 

Factions.  A  further  complication  arose  from  the  fact  that 
ulitical  factions  developed  on  the  border  and  thus  added 
new  element  of  disorder.  Just  what  the  difficulty  was  is 
ot  clear  and  from  the  documents  at  hand  it  is  impos- 
ibLe  to  say  to  what  extent  the  race  question  entered 
lto  the  matter.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  1824 
omplaints  were  made  against  the  alcalde,  James  Dill, 
id  that  he  was  either  deposed  by  the  executive  or  his  term 
pportunely  expired.  His  place  was  then  filled  by  the  elec- 
011  of  Juan  Seguin,  a  Mexican.  That  Dill  had  a  large  fol- 
>wing  is  clearly  shown  by  a  petition  bearing  114  signa- 
ges, which  was  addressed  to  the  executive,  and  which 
>mmended  Dill's  administration,  affirmed  that  complaints 
ad  been  made  against  him  through  prejudice,  and  asked 
lat  he  be  reinstated.13  The  signers  of  this  petition  were  all 
Linericans,  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  opposing 


es  to  put  a  stop  to  the  passage  of  stolen  horses  to  the  United 
tates. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

Political  chief  to  alcalde  of  Nacogdoches,  July  20,  1824,  instructs 
im  to  allow  no  caballada  to  pass  Nacogdoches  unless  those  in 
large  exhibited  passports  from  Bexar  or  La  Bahia. — Archives  of 
exar. 

Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Minister  of  State  and  Rela- 
ons,  September  2,  1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

18  Petition  to  Jose  Antonio  Saucedo,  January  16,  1824. — Archives 
c  Bexar. 
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party  was  made  up  of  Mexicans.  Dill  seems  to  have  been 
quite  active  in  the  matter14  and  of  course  aroused  bitter 
opposition.  His  enemies  even  went  so  far  as  to  destroy 
property  belonging'  to  him  and  he  believed  that  they  were 
attempting  by  this  means  to  drive  him  from  the  country.15 

About  this  time  the  political  chief  emphatically  declined 
to  grant  a  number  of  petitions  which  had  been  filed  with 
him  by  Americans  asking  for  allotment  of  land  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  petitioners  out  of  the  country.10  But 
the  political  chief  had  no  means  of  expelling  the  Americans 
and  they  flatly  refused  to  move ;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
convene  meetings,  the  whole  spirit  of  which  was  hostile  to 
the  government.17  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  connection  between  this  incident  and  the 
Dill  affair,  but  it  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  the 
two  incidents  combined  served  to  open  a  wide  gap  between 
the  new  settlers  and  the  government.  The  break  thus  made 
was  very  much  widened  the  following  year  when  alcalde 
Louis  Procela,  a  Mexican,  was  forcibly  deposed  and  Dill 
again  invested  with  the  authority  of  that  office.18 

Return  of  the  former  Mexican  inhabitants.  As  has  been 
said  above  Nacogdoches  had  once  contained  a  Mexican 
population  of  from  600  to  900  souls,  which  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared by  mid-summer  of  182 1.  But  when  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Mexico  was  over,  these  former  inhabitants,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere,  began  to  evince 
a  desire  to  return  to  their  old  homes.  As  early  as  April, 
1822,  Don  Pedro  Procela  appeared  before  the  ayuntamiento 

14  Juan  Seguin  to  political  chief,  February  24,  1824. — Archives  of 
Bexar. 

15  Political  chief  Saucedo  to  Alcalde  Juan  Seguin,  April  6,  1824. — 
Archives  of  Bexar. 

10  Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Minister  of  Relations,  April 
15,  1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

17  Norriss  to  political  chief,  June  12,  1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

18  Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Governor  Gonzalez,  No- 
vember 27,  1825. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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of  Bexar  and  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others  gave  expres- 
sion to  such  a  desire,19  and  from  this  time  forward  there 
was  a  steady  flow  of  the  former  Mexican  population  back  to 
Nacogdoches  and  the  surrounding  district.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  state  definitely  how  many  of  these  families  returned ; 
nineteen  of  them  were  again  in  Nacogdoches  by  the  last  of 
August,  1822, 20  and  by  June,  1823,  there  had  been  an 'in- 
crease to  at  least  twenty-six  families  consisting  of  136 
souls.21  Much  of  the  trouble  on  the  frontier  in  the  years 
following  1825  grew  out  of  the  friction  between  these  re- 
turning Mexican  families  and  their  new  and  too  energetic 
neighbors.  The  cause  of  this  trouble  is  not  far  to  seek. 
When  the  Americans  first  entered  Texas  they  occupied  the 
farms  and  houses  of  the  Mexicans  who  had  fled  from  revo- 
lutionary fury,  and  showed  little  intention  of  surrendering 
the  property  thus  acquired  when  the  former  owners  re- 
turned and  demanded  possession.  In  the  above  mentioned 
petition  of  Don  Pedro  Procela  to  the  ayuntamiento,  of 
Bexar,  he  represented  that  the  Americans  had  thus  seized 
upon  the  lands  of  the  former  inhabitants  and  he  begged  that 
a  detachment  of  troops  be  stationed  on  the  border  to  com- 
pel restitution  and  to  prevent  further  aggression.  The  ayun- 
tamiento was  convinced,  endorsed  the  petition  and  urged 
the  governor  to  grant  it  in  every  particular;  but  nothing 
was  done. 

In  the  spring  of  1824  the  political  chief  ordered  the  Amer- 
icans, who  held  lands  of  the  former  inhabitants,  to  restore 
them  to  their  rightful  owners22  and  again  in  July  of  the 
same  year  he  instructed  the  alcalde  of  Nacogdoches  to  drive 
out  of  the  country  those  who  refused  to  give  up  such  lands. 

19  Blotter  of  ayuntamiento, — letter  to  Governor  Martinez,  April 
11,  1822. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

20  Dill  to  Governor  of  Texas,  August  27,  1822. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

21  Jose  Antonio  Chireno  to  D.  Dario  Sambrano,  June  20,  1823. 
(Copy.) — Archives  of  Bexar. 

22  Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Minister  of  Relations,  April 
15,  1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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"It  is  very  necessary,"  he  said,  "that  all  the  former  citi- 
zens of  that  post  who  now  live  scattered  to  various  places 
may  return  without  fear  and  that  they  may  receive  their  old 
establishments  from  which  the  intruders  who  have  occu- 
pied them  without  any  right  shall  be  ejected.''23  But  it  was 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  where  rights  of  the  Mexican  ended 
and  those  of  the  intending  settler  began.  If  the  Mexican 
held  a  grant  from  the  government  to  land  occupied  by  some 
intruder,  the  case  wTas,  of  course,  a  clear  one ;  but  in  many 
instances  the  Mexican  had  not  perfected  titles  and  so 
had  little  better  legal  claim  to  the  disputed  property  than 
the  intruding  American.24  This  gave  opportunity  for 
fraud,  and  the  Americans  asserted  that  claims  were  set  up 
by  the  Mexicans  to  desirable  lands  and  supported  by  docu- 
ments which  were  forged  for  the  purpose.  An  examination 
of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  however,  and  further  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
ent paper ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  trouble  which 
ruined  the  colonial  enterprise  of  Hayden  Edwards  and  pre- 
cipitated the  Fredonian  War  grew  largely  out  of  this  matter. 
Migration  of  the  CJierokees  and  allied  tribes.  An  event  in 
which  there  lurked  the  possibility  of  trouble  for  the  Mexican 
government,  but  which  excited  no  great  alarm  at  the  time, 
was  the  migration  of  the  Cherokees  to  Mexico  during  the 
early  twenties  or  just  prior  to  the  twenties.  These  Indians, 
as  well  known, had  readied  a  stage  of  considerable  advance- 
ment and  led  a  more  or  less  settled  and  agricultural  life. 
They  understood  the  advantages  which  a  grant  of  land  by 
Mexico,  and  of  sovereignty  if  this  could  be  obtained,  would 
confer  upon  them  ;  accordingly  a  delegation  of  their  chiefs 
under  the  leadership  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Fields  made 

21 reciviran  sus  antiguas  propiedades  repeliendo  de 

ellas  a  los  intrusos  que  arbitrariamente  las  oenpan  sin  ningun 
derecho." — Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Juan  Seguin,  alcalde 
of  Nacogdoches,  July  20,  1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

34  Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Governor  Gonzalez,  August 
21,  1825. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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the  long  journey  to  the  Mexican  capital  in  the  winter  of 
1822  and  asked  for  lands.20  Fields  afterwards  believed  or 
pretended  to  believe  that  his  petition  was  favorably  received 
and  that  in  addition  to  the  grant  made  to  his  people,  he  was 
given  a  commission  as  chief  over  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
four  eastern  provinces.-0  This  is  net  the  place  to  discuss 
the  dissatisfaction  that  followed  when  the  Indians  learned 
definitely  that  they  must  accept  lands  under  the  provisions 
of  the  colonization  laws  ;  it  need  only  be  added  that,  when 
this  fact  was  brought  home  to  them,  smarting  as  they  were 
under  disappointment,  they  had  the  power  and  developed 
the  inclination  to  make  themselves  troublesome  and  even 
dangerous  to  the  Mexican  government ;  it  was  to  secure  the 
lands  which  the  government  had  denied  them  that  they 
cast  in  their  fortunes  with  the  discontented  Americans  when 
the  revolutionary  flag  of  Fredonia  was  raised  over  Na- 
cogdoches. 

Suspicions  of  the  Mexican  officials  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
United  States  upon  Texas.  During  the  early  twenties  the 
Mexican  officials  in  Texas  looked  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States  with  distrust  and  viewed  with  suspicion 
often  amounting  to  alarm  certain  movements  in  the  neigh- 
boring republic,  which  they  regarded  as  verging  on  hos- 
tility. The  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico had  never  been  definitely  settled,  and  as  delay  after  de- 
lay postponed  the  final  adjustment,  the  conviction  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Mexican  mind  that  the  United 
States  intended  in  the  end  to  occupy  Texas.  As  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  ascribe  such  fears  and  suspicions  to  the 
Mexicans  until  a  later  date,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  in 
detail  a  few  instances  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
On  the  fifth  of  September,   1822,  Bernardo  Gutierrez,  of 

23  Passport,  dated  San  Antonio,  November  10,  1822. — Archives  of 
Bexar.  Gaspar  Lopez  to  Governor  of  Texas,  December  11,  1822. — 
Archives  of  Bexar. 

28  Richard  Fields  to  the  Governor  or  the  commandant  at  San 
Antonio,  March  6,  1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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revolutionary  fame,  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Texas  from 
Natchitoches  that  it  was  believed  and  reported  there  by 
certain  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  that  the 
American  forces  had  orders  to  advance  to  Nacogdoches  in 
the  following  spring  and  to  build  a  fort  on  the  banks  of  the 
Angelina  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  country.  During 
a  residence  there  of  eleven  years,  says  Gutierrez,  "I  have 
not  seen  such  preparations  on  this  frontier."27  These  fears 
of  Gutierrez  were  reported  to  the  emperor  and  produced 
such  an  effect  that  he  authorized  the  appointment  of  an 
"emisario  secreto"  to  proceed  to  the  border  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  true  intentions  of  the  United 
States.28  The  report  of  this  secret  emissary  would  no 
doubt  be  of  interest,  but  as  it  was  made  directly  to  the 
higher  authorities,  there  is  no  known  copy  of  it  in  Texas ; 
it  probably  now  lies  buried  in  the  archives  of  Mexico. 
Again,  in  1824,  the  political  chief  of  Texas  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  was  "certain"  that  the  United  States  "is 
trying  to  annul  or  at  least  has  the  idea  of  annulling"29  the 
treaty  of  1819,  and  he  believed  that  the  American  govern- 
ment would  then  assert  its  claim  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande ;  a  few  months  later  he  forwarded  to  the  Minister 
of  Relations  a  newspaper  from  the  United  States  which  he 
believed  sufficient  to  justify  the  gravest  suspicions  and 
called  attention  to  maps  published  in  the  United  States 
which  presented  the  Riq  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries.     "The 

"Jose  Bernardo  Gutierrez  to  Governor  Trespalacios,  September 
5,  1822. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

28Gaspar  Lopez  to  the  Governor  of  Texas,  enclosing  orders,  No- 
vember 2,  1822. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

Lopez  to  the  Governor  of  Texas,  November  19,  1822. — Archives 
of  Bexar. 

Lopez  to  the  Governor  of  Texas,  very  confidential,  November  19, 
1822. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

29 trabaja  6   por  lo   menos  tiene  la   idea   de   anular." 

Jose  Antonio  Saucedo  to  Minister  of  Relations,  April  15,  1824. — ■ 
Archives  of  Bexar. 
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Anglo-American  government  counts  this  province  as  its 
own,"  he  wrote,  ''and  includes  it  in  its  maps,  tracing  its 
boundaries  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its 
mouth  on  the  coast  of  Tamaulipas."30 

Before  1825,  then,  we  find  an  element  among  the  Mexi- 
can inhabitants  of  Texas  who  believed  that  the  United 
States  coveted  the  fertile  region  of  Texas  and  who  feared 
that  their  aggressive  neighbor  would  not  be  over  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  the  desired  territory.  But  this 
was  a  period  of  revolution  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  high  officials  did  not  all  so  believe  and  fear,  or,  if  they 
did,  they  were  so  occupied  with  other  affairs  that  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  Texas  did  not  concern  them.  No  measures 
were  taken  to  thwart  the  supposed  designs  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  frontier  remained  unguarded ;  colonists  were 
given  splendid  estates  in  Texas  for  the  mere  asking ;  and 
no  measures  were  taken  to  control  the  squatters  on  the 
border. 

The  danger  of  unrestricted  immigration  of  Americans. 
Along  with  the  doubts  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  United  States  we  must  notice  the  fears 
of  certain  officials  that  Mexico  was  deliberately  running 
into  the  gravest  danger  by  inviting  the  Americans  into 
Texas  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  to  provide  the 
means  for  restricting  them  to  the  lands  intended  for  their 
settlement  and  for  compelling  them  to  submit  to  Mexican 
laws.  In  the  spring  of  1822  the  ayuntamiento  of  Bexar 
viewed  with  much  concern  the  seemingly  irresponsible 
manner  in  which  each  immigrant  appropriated  the  land 
which  his  fancy  selected  without  even  so  much  as  inform- 
ing the  government  of  his  arrival ;  it  appreciated  the  dan- 
ger in  thus  surrendering  the  province  to  the  invader  and 
asked  the  governor  to  interfere  and  properly  regulate  the 
settlement  of  the  incoming  colonists.  The  governor  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  commandant  general  of  the  East- 

80  Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Minister  of  Relations,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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em  Internal  Provinces  and  the  ayuntamiento  addressed  it- 
self to  that  official,  begging  that  he  instruct  the  governor 
to  restrict  the  Americans  to  the  lands  allotted  them.31 

It  was  not  the  ayuntamiento  alone  that  scented  danger 
in  this  irregular  and  uncontrolled  immigration  of  Ameri- 
cans. Jose  Antonio  Saucedo,  for  a  long  time  the  executive 
of  Texas,  repeatedly  begged  the  prompt  interference  of 
the  government  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  frontier. 
In  March,  1824,  many  Americans  who  had  decided  to  set- 
tle in  the  neighborhood  of  Nacogdoches,  laid  their  peti- 
tions before  Saucedo  asking  for  titles  to  the  lands  occupied 
by  them.  In  his  refusal  to  grant  these  petitions  the  politi- 
cal chief  laid  down  maxims  which  six  years  later  were  to 
make  Bustamante's  decree  of  April  6,  1830,  a  land-mark  in 
the  history  of  America.  "It  is  not  good  policy,"  he  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  Relations,  "to  allow  colonies  of  foreign- 
ers to  establish  themselves  on  the  frontier  next  their  own 
country."32  Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  make  the  concession 
desired,  but  he  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  Americans  to 
vacate  their  lands  or  at  least  certain  lands,  at  the  same 
time  instructing  them  how  they  might  obtain  grants  in 
accordance  with  the  laws33  Yet  he  sadly  confessed  to  the 
Minister  of  Relations  that  he  knew  his  demands  would  be 
disregarded  by  the  Americans  and  realized  that  he  was  pow- 
erless to  enforce  them ;  he  explained  that  he  had  refused  to 
grant  lands  to  the  applicants  because  such  were  his  orders 
and  because  "I  am  persuaded  that  the  Supreme  Executive 
power  will  never  permit  foreigners  to  establish  themselves 
according  to  their  own  fancy  in  the  territory  of  the  Mexi- 
can Federation,  especially  upon  the  frontier  of  the  country 
from  which  they  came." 

51  Blotter  of  the  ayuntamiento  of  Bexar, — letter  to  the  com- 
mandant general,  April  2,  1822. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

92 no  es  bien  recivida  politica  qe  las  Colonias  Extrangeras 

se  establescan  en  la  raya  de  su  pays."  Blotter  of  political  chief, — 
letter  to  Minister  of  Relations,  April  15,  1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

"  Blotter  of  political  chief, — letter  to  Juan  Seguin,  alcalde  of 
Nacogdoches,  April  6,  1824. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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It  should  be  carefully  noted  here  that  these"  expressions 
of  the  political  chief  were  not  applied  to  all  Americans  set- 
tling in  Texas.  While  he  was  thus  denouncing  the  dis- 
orders of  the  frontier  Austin's  settlement  of  Americans  was 
gathering  strength  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado  and 
Brazos  under  the  protection  of  the  Mexican  government 
and  with  the  favor  of  both  local  and  national  officials.  His 
denunciation  was  directed  against  those  foreigners  who 
showed  a  disposition  to  consult  their  own  pleasure  in  the 
selection  of  lands  rather  than  the  positive  rules  laid  down 
by  the  colonization  laws,  and  against  those  who  had  oc- 
cupied lands  to  which  former  Mexican  citizens  still  had  a 
claim;  and  hence  he  insisted  that  the  government  should 
exercise  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Americans  and  'compel  their  respect  and 
obedience  by  sending  a  sufficient  force  to  the  frontier. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  Mexican  government  was  well 
informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Nacogdoches  frontier. 
The  ayuntamiento  of  Bexar  and  the  political  chief  had 
again  and  again  made  known  the  dangers  that  threatened 
and  had  as  often  begged  for  immediate  help.  The  central 
government  seemed  to  realize  that  the  condition  was  a 
menace  to  the  state  and  even  made  promises,  but  nothing 
was  actually  done  and  the  political  chief  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  issuing  orders  which  he  knew  would 
be  disregarded  for  want  of  the  means  of  enforcing  them. 

Need  of  a  garrison  at  Nacogdoches.  The  most  serious 
mistake  made  by  the  Mexican  government  in  its  manage- 
ment of  Texas  affairs  was  probably  the  failure  to  provide 
an  adequate  military  force  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants against  the  Indians  and  for  the  proper  regula- 
tion and  government  of  its  frontier  posts.  Appeals  for 
such  aid  continually  poured  into  the  executive  office  at 
Bexar  and  were  promptly  sent  up  to  the  higher  officials 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  chief.  These  appeals  are  to 
be  counted  by  the  score,  and  one  wonders  at  the  blindness, 
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the  stupidity  almost,  of  the  general  government  in  answer- 
ing such  appeals  only  with  empty  promises.  Even  the 
Indians  laughed  at  the  inefficient  soldiery  of  Texas  and 
frequently  made  raids  to  the  very  limits  of  Bexar ;  more 
than  that,  sometimes  their  insolence  carried  them  under 
the  guise  of  peace  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  and  into 
private  houses  where  they  helped  themselves  to  whatever 
they  could  carry  away.34  The  records  of  these  years  are 
full  of  stories  of  cattle  raids,  of  attacks  on  outlying  dis- 
tricts, and  of  the  death  or  captivity  of  the  inhabitants.35 
Such  stories  usually  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  chase 
by  the  few  soldiers  fit  for  service,  an  excuse  for  their  fail- 
ure to  come  up  with  the  Indians,  and  a  pathetic  appeal  to 
the  higher  authorities  for  more  troops.  The  number  of 
soldiers  in  Texas  varied,3*'  but  the  efficiency  of  the  whole 
up  to  1827  was  almost  a  constant.  "I  have  not  a  single 
soldier    to-day,"    wrote    Governor    Martinez    in    August, 

34  On  July  5,  1825,  a  band  of  Comanches  consisting  of  226  men, 
104  women,  and  44  children  rode  into  San  Antonio;  they  remained 
six  days  and  in  that  time  committed  many  depredations;  they  en- 
tered private  houses,  "insulting  and  threatening  the  owners  with 
arms  if  they  did  not  acquiesce  or  if  they  did  not  permit  the  Indians 
to  take  away  whatever  was  desired."  Blotter  of  political  chief, — 
letter  to  Governor  Gonzalez,  July  24,  1825. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

15  A  treaty  with  the  Lipans  made  in  1822  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  the  delivery  of  34  persons  held  in  captivity  by  the 
Lipans,  besides  14  others  which  these  Indians  had  bought  from 
other  tribes. — Gaspar  Lopez  to  the  Governor,  September  18,  1822. 
— Archives  of  Bexar. 

Cabello,  a  Comanche  chief,  claimed  that  he  had  39  captives  in 
1822. — Gaspar  Lopez  to  the  Governor  of  Coahuila,  copied  to  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  January  16,  1822. — Archives  of  Bexar. 

86  In  1820,  there  were  501  soldiers  in  Texas,  including  officers;  in 
1821,  the  number  was  251. — Unsigned  table  showing  military 
strength  of  Texas  from  1817  to  1821,  dated  February  21,  1821. — 
Archives  of  Bexar. 

In  1822,  there  seems  to  have  been  only  three  companies  in  Texas 
comprising  a  total  of  186  men  and  officers.  Two  companies  were 
stationed  at  San  Antonio  and  the  third  at  La  Bahia  These  troops 
were  entirely  without  clothing  ("en  una  total  desnuda"). — Report 
of  military  force,  February  6,  1822.     (Copy.) — Archives  of  Bexar. 

In  1825,  the  military  force  in  Texas  consisted  of  the  same  three 
companies,  but  now  reduced  to  59  men  and  officers,  of  whom  only 
33  were  privates. — Juan  de  Castafieda,  commandant,  to  Governor 
Gonzalez,  March  15,  1825.— Archives  of  Bexar. 
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1822  ;3T  supplies  for  the  garrison  had  failed  and  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  let  the  troops  earn  their  living-  by 
work  and  they  had  left  the  city.  On  other  occasions,  want 
of  equipment  or  mounts  rendered  them  next  to  useless.38 
It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the  fearless  American  on  the 
border  felt  that  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  built 
his  cabin  and  planted  his  corn  in  careless  indifference  to- 
the  laws  of  Mexico. 

The  officials  of  Texas  realized  their  weakness  and  begged 
for  troops.  The  ayuntamiento  of  Bexar  believed  a  force  of 
4,000  or  5,000  necessary  to  restrain  the  Indians  and  regulate 
the  Americans.39  Saucedo's  letters  to  the  Minister  of  Re- 
lations, especially  those  mentioned  above  and  another  of 
August  20,  1824,  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  helpless  condi- 
tion of  Texas  and  begged  immediate  relief.  But  all  in 
vain;  some  attempt  was  made  to  reform  the  military  ad- 
ministration, but  no  troops  were  sent  to  Texas  and  Nacog- 
doches remained  without  a  garrison. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Texas  frontier  when  Hay- 
den  Edwards  entered  into  contract  with  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  plant  a  colony  of  foreigners  along  the  border. 
The  country  was  already  occupied  by  a  considerable  popu- 
lation of  Americans  who  felt  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  who  virtually  ignored  the  regular  authori- 
ties ;  there  was  also  a  respectable  number  of  Mexicans  who 
had  returned  to  the  Nacogdoches  country  after  the  Revo- 
lution; trouble  about  land  titles  was  already  threatening 
between  Americans  and  Mexicans ;  those  in  power  had 
refused  to  concede  certain  lands  to  the  newcomers ;  fac- 
tions had  developed;  and  the  breach  between  the  foreign- 

37  Governor    Martinez    to    ,    August    16.    1822.     (Copy.) — 

Archives  of  Bexar. 

38  Most  of  the  soldiers  in  1824  were  "desmontados,  desarmados, 

desnudos "  and  discipline  was  "scarcely  known." — Luciano 

Garcia  to   "Gefe   del   Estado    Mayor   General,"   January  21,    1824. 
(Copy.) — Archives  of  Bexar. 

39  Blotter  of  ayuntamiento  of  Bexar,— letter  to (probably 

the  Governor),  June  24,  1822. — Archives  of  Bexar. 
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ers  and  the  government  was  widening  daily.  Suspicions 
as  to  the  designs  of  the  United  States  were  entertained  by 
some  Mexicans  who  thus  became  doubly  suspicious  of  the 
American  intruder  and  viewed  with  alarm  the  irregular 
and  uncontrolled  immigration  to  certain  portions  of 
Texas.  Thus  was  the  mine  prepared  and  the  train  laid. 
In  such  a  community  clashing  interests  and  ungoverned 
passions  were  sure  to  supply  the  spark.  The  wonder  was 
that  the  catastrophe  did  not  involve  all  American  Texas 
in  total  ruin. 
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A  Baptist  Appeal. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  "the  late  unpleasantness"  be- 
tween the  States  to  justify  the  publication  of  letters  and  documents, 
private  and  official,  which  have  long  lain  dormant,  but  which  throw' 
much  light  on  events  and  persons  of  the  crucial  period  of  1861-1865. 
The  following  correspondence  is  self-explanatory.  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  application  to  have  the  church  restored  to  pastor  and 
people  for  its  accustomed  use  did  not  meet  a  favorable  response 
until  May  21st,  1865,  when  the  federal  authorities  restored  the 
building  to  the  church  trustees,  without,  however,  making  needed 
repairs  or  paying  rent  for  the  occupancy.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  Alexandria  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  a  few  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, is  meant  as  the  locality  of  the  church. 

The  Association  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry  for  these  documents. 

Petition  op  C.  C.  Bitting. 

Alexandria,  January  31,  1863. 
To  His  Excellency  Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir :  Encouraged  by  assurances  of  your  equity  and  will- 
ingness to  hear  and  investigate  the  cases  represented  by 
Your  petitioner  and  also  by  confirmatory  facts  attested  in 
similar  cases,  the  undersigned  most  respectfully  begs  the 
favor  and  justice  of  the  attention,  aid  and  remedy  of  Your 
Excellency  to  the  following  representations. 

The  undersigned  is  and. has  been  since  the  first  day  of 
August,  A.  D.  i860,  the  Pastor  of  the  "First  Baptist 
Church"  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  has  never  except 
from  unavoidable  necessity  been  absent  from  his  post  or 
failed  in  endeavors  regularly  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
such. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1862,  Col.  Gregory, 
then  in  military  command  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  sum- 
moned the  undersigned  to  his  presence  and  stating  that  he, 
Col.  Gregory,  acted  under  such  orders,  demanded  that  "the 
Pastor  must,  publicly,  officially  and  approvingly,  pray  for 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  or  take  the  consequences." 

To  this  demand  the  undersigned  urged :  That  the  Baptist 
Denomination,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  influential 
bodies  of  Christians,  has  no  forms  in  religious  worship; 
That  Baptist  ministers  have  not  been  accustomed  to  prac- 
tice the  formality  of  praying  in  public  worship  by  official 
designation ;  That  in  the  ministry  of  the  undersigned,  of 
nearly  ten  years'  duration,  he  has  never  heard  a  Baptist 
minister  so  employ  official  designations,  nor,  in  any  in- 
stance, has  he  so  used  them  himself.  But  that,  notwith- 
standing, the  undersigned  fully  admitted,  approved  and 
practiced  and  would  so  continue  to  do,  as  required  in  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  the  duty,  ''That  supplications, 
prayers  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  all 
that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty ;"  That  Baptists  as  a 
Christian  Denomination,  and  the  undersigned  as  a  minis- 
ter in  its  communion,  had,  from  conscientious  principles  in 
all  their  history,  repudiated  and  refrained  from  all  com- 
plications of  religious  matters  with  civil,  political  or  mili- 
tary affairs  in  public  worship,  and  maintained  as  a  principle 
of  faith,  the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state,  denying 
the  rightfulness  of  commingling  these  in  religious  wor- 
ship; That  in  no  respect  by  any  presence  or  in  any  exigency 
of  the  times,  had  the  character  of  the  religious  services  in 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Alexandria  been  changed,  nor  had 
any  political  sentiment,  allusion  or  discussion,  in  any  favor 
ever  appeared  in  the  public  ministry  of  its  pastor  or  the 
meetings  of  his  church,  but  that  constant  persuasions  to 
"forbearance,  charity  and  brotherly  kindness,"  and  similar 
Christian  obligations,  were  accustomed  to  be  employed; 
That  such  demand  violated  these  Denominational  princi- 
ples and  practices,  imposed  prohibitory  restrictions  on  the 
guaranteed  rights  of  religious  liberty  and  freedom  in  the 
worship  of  God;  gave  political  bias  to  religious  devotions ; 
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imposed  political  tests  and  interdictions ;  prescribed  the 
matter  and  form  of  public  prayer,  and  this  from  a  military 
source,  in  a  religious  Denomination  always  objecting  to 
such  forms;  and  violated,  in  its  principles,  the  religious 
scruples  and  conscientious  convictions  of  the  pastor  and 
his  people  of  every  sentiment. 

On  Sunday,  June  15th,  1862,  at  the  hour  of  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.,  when  the  house  of  worship  was  crowded  by 
a  congregation  awaiting  the  commencement  of  religious 
services,  Col.  Gregory  ordered  his  Adjutant  to  disperse  the 
assemblage  and  close  the  house,  taking  possession  of  the 
premises  ;  and  himself  in  person  going  to  the  house  of  wor- 
ship, at  the  close  of  an  address  to  the  Body  of  Trustees, 
returned  the  Bible  used  in  the  desk  to  the  keeping  of  said 
Trustees  in  token  of  the  privation  of  the  undersigned  of 
his  office  of  Pastor  of  said  church.  Thus  with  no  avowal 
of  necessity  or  humanity,  military  possession  was  taken  of 
the  premises,  which  for  about  ten  days  thereafter  remained 
wholly  unoccupied  until  used  for  hospital  purposes. 

To  Your  Excellency,  the  undersigned  would  most  re- 
spectfully further  represent,  that  he  has  remained  at  his 
post  only  with  a  humane,  religious  and  Christian  purpose, 
to  administer  in  his  office,  without  discrimination  of  senti- 
ment, sex,  color  or  nativity,  and  that  he  has  thus  done  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  and  seconded  by  his  people,  when- 
ever and  wherever  desired  and  permitted;  That  he  is  in- 
formed and  believes,  that  the  manner  and  order  of  the 
occupation  of  said  premises,  were  and  are  without  the  di- 
rection, knowledge  or  approval  of  Your  Excellency;  that 
said  premises  are  not  now  necessary  for  hospital  accommo- 
dation and  that  at  the  instance  of  Your  Excellency,  Church 
edifices  in  the  city  of  Washington  similarly  occupied  have 
long  since  been  restored  to  their  congregations  and  by 
command  of  Your  Excellency  put  in  suitable  condition  for 
religious  uses. 

Begging  therefore  that  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased 
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to  reinstate  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  the  use  of  its 
property  for  strictly  and  exclusively  religious  purposes, 
without  character  of  just  offense  to  any  worshiper  or  detri- 
ment to  any  civil  interest  and  with  the  assurance  and 
pledge  of  said  church  and  its  Pastor,  that  such  has  been 
and,  if  Your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  restore  such 
property  as  prayed,  such  will  be  its  use;  and  further  repre- 
senting the  urgent  moral  and  religious  necessities  of  the 
interests  of  said  church  and  surrounding  community,  and 
the  promise  of  beneficial  results  to  be  obtained,  the  under- 
signed, with  those  whom  he  represents,  will  ever  gratefully 
appreciate  and  remember  the  justice  and  favor  of  Your 
Excellency. 

Most  respectfully,  etc., 

(Signed)         C.  C.  Bitting. 

Letter  from  Gov.  McKenzie. 

Alexandria,  February  1st,  1864. 
The  Rev.  C.  C.  Bitting,  Pastor  of  the  1st  Baptist  Church 
of  this  city,  sent  for  me  as  Mayor  of  the  city  on  June  15th, 
1862,  to  be  present  at  an  interview  with  Col.  Gregory  who 
commanded  this  post.  At  this  interview  he  stated  that  he 
required  Mr.  Bitting  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  if  he 
did  not  do  so  he  would  close  up  his  church.  Mr.  Bitting 
respectfully  stated  that  there  were  no  forms  of  prayer  used 
by  the  Ministry  of  that  church,  that  he  had  not  altered  his 
mode  of  prayers  nor  had  he  in  his  preaching  alluded  to  the 
unpleasant  state  of  affairs  then  existing,  but  had  en- 
deavored to  discharge  his  duty  as  a  Minister  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  all  men.  I  stated  to  Col.  Gregory  that  there 
were  no  forms  of  prayer  used  in  that  church  or  in  the  one 
that  I  attended,  that  our  Minister,  the  Rev.  Elias  Harri- 
son, had  for  30  years  prayed  for  all  in  authority,  and  his 
congregation  did  not  desire  him  to  alter  but  left  it  to  his 
own  sense  of  Propriety ;  that  I  did  not  think  Col.  Gregory's 


: 
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reasons  were  sufficient,  that  of  course  if  the  churches  in 
Alexandria  were  needed  for  hospital  purposes,  that  was 
probably  sufficient  ground  to  take  any  church,  but  the 
position  he  took  was,  as  Mr.  Bittjng  was  a  Pennsylvanian, 
he  must  pray  for  the  President  or  he  would  close  the 
church.  He  then  notified  Mr.  Bitting  that  the  congrega- 
tion could  not  worship  there  that  day  and  sent  round  and 
took  possession  of  the  church. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  had  the  facts  of  the  case  been 
known  by  the  President  at  the  time,  the  thing  would  not 
have  been  done. 

This  church  has  now  been  occupied  nearly  two  years  as 
a  hospital.  I  understand  at  present  that  there  are  but  very 
few  sick  soldiers  in  it.  Perhaps  not  twenty.  There  is 
ample  room  in  the  other  hospitals  to  accommodate  them, 
and  ten  times  over,  and  I  hope  this  church  may  be  restored 
to  the  Trustees  without  delay.  I  beg  leave  further  to  say 
that  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe  the  Pastor,  Mr.  Bitting, 
has  behaved  with  great  Propriety  and  attends  to  his  duties 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  alleviates  as  far  as  in  his  power 
lay  the  miseries  brought  upon  the  country  by  this  wicked 
and  causeless  rebellion. 

(Signed)       Lewis  McKenzie. 

Letter  erom  Andrew  Jamieson. 

District  of  Alexandria, 
Collector's  Office,  Feby.  1st,  1864. 
Mr.  President : 

I  am  asked  to  endorse  Mr.  Bitting's  letter  regarding  the 
Baptist  Church  here.  With  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  I  do  so  fully  and  cordially,  and  I  am  no  Baptist. 

I  feel  constrained  to  respectfully  add  that  the  exercise 
of  executive  kindness  in  other  suffering  cases  will  in  thirty 
days  convert  more  political  sinners  in  this  town  (and  Oh! 
Mr.  President,  they  are  many),  than  military  rigor  has  done 
in  thirty  months. 
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In  my  sad  experience  here  under  the  military  rule  of 
both  sides  I  have  seen  that  "Vinegar  catches  no  flies  and 
persecution  makes  no  converts,"  and  while  strongly  ap- 
proving the  "fortiter  in  re"  I  highly  appreciate  the 
"suaviter  in  modo." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  regard, 
Very  Respectfully, 

Your  most  Obt.  Servant, 
(Signed)  Andrew  Jamieson, 

Collector. 
To  His  Excellency, 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington  City. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Life  of  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest.  By  John 
Allan  Wyeth,  M.  D.,  with  illustrations  by  de  Thulstrup, 
Rogers,  Klepper,  Redwood,  Hitchcock  and  Carleton.  New 
York  and  London,  Harper  &  Bros.,  publishers,  1899,  8vo, 
pp.  xx-j-656,  cloth,  $4.00. 

This  volume  which  contains  a  short  appendix,  is  well 
printed  and  bound,  and  unusually  well  illustrated.  The 
portrait  of  Forrest  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  general  is 
a  striking  likeness,  and  at  once  recognized. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Miss  Emma  Sanson,  who  guid- 
ed General  Forrest  to  a  ford  on  Black  Creek,  May  2,  1865, 
riding  behind  him. 

The  author,  who  is  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  New  York, 
was  a  private  soldier  in  a  regiment  of  Alabama  Cavalry 
which  had  formerly  served  under  General  Forrest,  though 
he  had  no  service  directly  under  the  command  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  biography. 

He  gives  minutely  the  ancestry  and  early  life  of  General 
Forrest  and  a  very  full  if  not  complete  history  of  his  mili- 
tary career,  with  many  incidents  of  interest,  and  opinions 
from  distinguished  military  men  of  Forrest  as  a  soldier. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  General  Forrest  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  many  developed  on  either  side 
by  the  war  between  the  States.  He  was  a  born  soldier.  It 
can  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  never  surprised  and  never 
attacked.  He  always  did  the  attacking  and  his  motto  as 
given  to  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  was,  "to  get  there  first  with  the 
most  men."  Not  that  he  had  more  men  than  the  enemy, 
for  the  contrary  was  the  case,  but  to  strike  boldly  at  some 
point  with  a  superior  force  and  when  successful  as  he  al- 
ways was  in  these  moves,  to  have  some  subordinate  fully 
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instructed  to  at  once  strike  on  the  flank.  Pie  was  ruthless 
in  many  of  his  engagements,  not  only  defeated  the  enemy, 
but  scattered  and  demoralized  them.  In  other  words,  his 
victories  were  usually  complete. 

He  has  been  called  a  rough  man.  If  by  this  is  meant 
unpolished  in  the  higher  sense,  it  may  be  true,  but  if  it  is 
intended  to  mean  disordered  or  discomposed  in  appearance, 
strong  and  boisterous,  it  is  not  true.  The  following  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  H.  M.  Doak,  of  Nashville,  on  the  subject 
is  valuable : 

In  an  otherwise  well-considered  article  in  the  Nashville  American 
recently,  I  find  Gen.  Bedford  Forrest  spoken  of  as  "rough  and  un- 
polished."    Such  is  not  my  recollection  of  Gen.  Forrest. 

I  first  saw  him  upon  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh,  and  heard  him  tell 
the  story  of  his  escape  from  Fort  Donelson.  At  first  sight  I  would 
have  taken  him  for  a  substantial  farmer,  not  handsome  but  fine 
looking,  robust,  with  the  most  peculiar  large  pale  grey  eyes.  There 
was  nothing  "rough"  about  him.  Of  what  one  would  perhaps  call 
the  Chesterfieldian  he  had  nothing.  He  was  certainly  not  an 
"Osric."  And  yet,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  graceful  in  his  move- 
ments, not  with  a  studied,  but  with  a  natural  ease  of  manner,  lack 
of  all  awkwardness,  perfectly  self-containing,  I  would  rather  say 
that  he  was  polished  than  unpolished. 

I  became  well  acquainted  with  him.  After  the  war,  I  have  heard 
him  talk  by  the  hour.  I  cannot  now  recall  more  than  a  single  ex- 
pression of  an  uneducated  man.  I  once  heard  him  say,  "I  taken." 
I  am  sure  I  never  listened  to  a  better  talker.  I  have  seen  him 
and  heard  him  in  company  with  the  first  men  of  the  country.  In 
ease  and  grace  of  manner — perhaps  a  heavy  grace — not  the  grace 
of  the  humming  bird,  but  of  the  eagle — he  was  the  equal  of  any. 

That  he  had  his  "rough"  moments  when  he  said  and  did  rough 
things,  is  doubtless  true.  Still  I  think  that  one  who  knew  him  in 
these  and  in  his  ordinary  moments  would  scarcely  call  him  a  rough 
man.  The  most  polished  gentleman,  the  most  courtly  gentleman, 
may  in  a  moment  of  passion  or  excitement,  even  in  some  fit  of 
righteous  indignation,  have  his  rough  moments.  In  the  very  little  I 
saw  of  him  in  action  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  deadly  and  dangerously 
calm.  In  outbursts  of  passion  he  was' doubtless  "rough,"  but  I 
think  that  few  who  knew  him  could  be  found  to  say  that  the  ordin- 
ary Forrest— and  it  is  the  man  at  his  ordinary  that  history  must 
deal  with — was  either  "rough  or  unpolished." 

Dr.  Wyeth's  book  is  altogether  a  valuable  addition  to  the 

history  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

A  Pretty  Tory. — Being  a  Romance  of  Partisan  Warfare 
during    the    war    of    Independence    in    the    Provinces    of 
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Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  Relating-  to  Mistress  Geraldine 
Moncriffe.  By  Janie  Gould  Lincoln.  Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  1899,  8vo,  pp.  268, 
cloth,  illustrations. 

This  is  the  usual  love  story.  The  heroine,  Geraldine  Mon- 
criffe, a  bewitching,  blue-eyed  maiden  of  scarcely  twenty 
summers,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Georgia  loyalist,  Colonel 
Moncriffe,  a  widower.  At  the  opening  of  the  story,  Ger- 
aldine has  just  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Europe  and  finds 
that  her  lover,  Roy  Telfair,  has  joined  Marion's  men.  Her 
father  and  Colonel  Tarleton's  father  were  bosom  friends 
and  promised  each  other  that  their  children  should  marry. 
Tarleton  meets  Geraldine  at  her  home  and  falls  madly  in 
love.  On  this  occasion  he  is  captured  by  her  rebel  lover, 
Telfair,  who  in  turn  is  captured  by  Tarleton's  men  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Geraldine  pleads  for  his  life,  which  Tar- 
leton grants,  but  Telfair  escapes  from  his  imprisonment  and 
afterwards  has  a  fencing  match  with  the  fiery  Tarleton  in 
Miss  Moncriffe's  presence,  in  which  affair  the  British 
colonel  is  completely  vanquished.  Telfair  rejoins  Marion's 
brigade  and  becomes  badly  wounded  in  a  fight.  Eaceola, 
a  Creek  girl,  who  loves  the  young  American  soldier,  carries 
him  to  a  saltpeter  cave,  where  lie  remains  in  a  delirious  con- 
dition for  weeks,  and  is  tenderly  nursed  by  the  Indian 
maiden.  He  recovers.  In  the  meantime,  Col.  Moncriffe 
urges  his  daughter  to  accept  Tarleton,  who  has  already  paid 
his  addresses.  She  begs  for  time  and  gets  it.  The  report 
circulates  that  Telfair  has  been  killed  by  the  British,  but 
Laceola  goes  to  Geraldine  and  informs  her  that  he  still 
lives.  Telfair  takes  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Cowpens, 
in  which  Tarleton  is  defeated.  After  this  defeat,  Tarleton 
sees  Geraldine  and  passionately  declares  his  love,  but  she 
informs  him  that  she  loves  another.  He  afterwards  writes 
her  a  touching  letter,  returns  to  Europe,  never  marries, 
but  dies  a  lonely  bachelor,  with  her  miniature  hanging  by 
his  bed.     Her  father,  who  proves  to  be  engaged  in  dis- 
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honest  transactions,  drops  dead  at  the  final  interview  be- 
tween herself  and  Tarleton.  The  story  closes  with  a  grand 
dinner  at  her  home,  jnst  after  she  has  married  Roy  Telfair. 
As  a  love  story,  Mrs.  Lincoln  tells  her  narrative  well  and 
interestingly,  but  as  an  historical  romance,  the  work  can 
hardly  be  considered  much  of  a  success,  for  Mrs.  Lincoln 
has  mixed  up  history  rather  fancifully.  She  describes 
Marion  and  his  brigade  as  taking  part  in  the  partisan  war- 
fare of  Georgia,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  time  Marion 
left  South  Carolina  (during  the  Revolution)  after  the  for- 
mation of  his  brigade,  was  when  he  went  to  North  Carolina 
to  elude  Wemyss.  Mrs.  Lincoln  gives  an  account  of 
Marion  having  a  battle  with  Tarleton,  and  after  that  event, 
describes  Marion's  reception  at  Gates's  camp.  Her  ac- 
count of  this  reception  is  correct,  but  if  she  had  studied  the 
life  of  the  great  partisan  a  little  closer,  she  would  have  dis- 
covered that  Marion  did  not  take  charge  of  his  brigade 
until  after  he  left  Gates's  camp,  therefore  she  is  out  of  his- 
torical order  in  speaking  of  Marion's  brigade  fighting  Tar- 
leton before  Gates's  arrival.  The  word  Waxham,  for 
Waxhaw,  occurs  several  times,  but  that  is  probably  a  typo- 
graphical error. 

McDonald  Furman. 

Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
the  year  1898.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1899,  O.  pp.  ix+745. 

The  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1898  appears  in  a  volume  rather  smaller  than  the  average 
for  the  last  few  years.  This  is  not  an  indication  of  decreas- 
ing vitality,  however,  as  the  secretary  reports  about  1,200 
members  and  the  Association  has  broadened  its  activities 
by  adopting  the  American  Historical  Rcviczv  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  published  as  a  quarterly  and  will  now  be  sup- 
plied to  all  the  members  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  present  Report  contains  22  papers ;  5  deal  with  Euro- 
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pean  history;  3  deal  with  New  England  local  history;  1 
with  Ohio;  2  with  Southern  history  in  general;  6  with 
American  history,  besides  various  discussions  and  essays 
on  the  theoretical  side  of  historical  writing.  In  his  in- 
augural President  G.  P.  Fisher  discusses  the  function  of 
the  historian  as  a  judge  of  historic  persons.  He  points 
out  as  influences  that  tend  to  deceive  or  pervert  the  judg- 
ment of  the  historian:  (1)  the  instinct  of  hero  worship, 
(2)  the  tendency  to  pull  real  heroes  from  their  true  pede- 
stals and  "the  passion  of  eloquence."  Dr.  Fisher  quotes 
with  approval  the  views  of  Tacitus  that  the  chief  function 
of  history  "is  not  to  leave  virtuous  deeds  unrecorded,  and 
to  make  the  reprobation  of  posterity  a  terror  to  evil  words 
and  acts.'* 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  on  the  study  of 
history  in  schools  (pp.  427-564)  enters  with  detail  into  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject  and  is  followed  by  short  ac- 
counts of  the  study  of  history  in  secondary  schools  in 
Europe  and  in  Canada.  A  bibliography  of  books  on  this 
subject  is  added. 

The  historical  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
are  reported  on  by  Dr.  Herbert  Friedenwald.  Prof.  C.  M. 
Andrews  considers  American  colonial  history,  1690- 1750, 
and  Prof.  H.  L.  Osgood  has  a  study  of  American  colonial 
history. 

It  was  expected  that  this  Report  would  contain  the 
promised  correspondence  of  John  C.  Calhoun  which  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  has  had  in  preparation  for  sometime.  The 
editor  reports  progress,  but  says  that  the  prospect  of  find- 
ing more  letters  of  Calhoun  was  such  as  to  make  further 
delay  in  printing  advisable.  A  calendar  of  the  letters  of 
Calhoun  already  printed  is  given.  This  fills  20  pages,  but 
contains  "hardly  more  than  20  of  his  private  and  political 
letters."  The  Manuscripts  Commission  prints  also  a  guide 
to  the  items  relating  to  American  history  in  the  Reports  of 
the  English  Historical  Manuscript  Commission  and  their 
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appendixes.  This  list  fills  88  pages  and  has  many  items  re- 
lating to  the  Southern  States  which  have  in  all  probability 
never  seen  the  light.  The  Commission  presents  an  addi- 
tional report  on  MSS.  in  libraries  and  archives,  and  gives 
all  it  has  been  able  to  gather  as  to  historical  MSS.  in  pri- 
vate hands.  This  part  of  their  work  is  distinctly  disap- 
pointing. It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  two  years  of 
investigation  have  brought  to  light  no  more  than  can  be  put' 
into  6  pages.  The  list  includes,  however,  important  manu- 
script material  on  Southern  history  in  the  hands  of  Edward 
I.  Renick,  Esq.,  on  South  Carolina;  of  George  R.  Fair- 
banks, Esq.,  on  Florida;  of  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Esq.,  on 
Alabama  and  the  Southwest,  and  of  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks 
on  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and  the  Civil  War. 

Two  papers  deal  with  Southern  history  as  a  whole.  Dr. 
James  C.  Ballagh  discusses  the  tariff  and  public  lands  in  their 
connection  with  Southern  economic  history  (pp.  221-263). 
Dr.  Ballagh  shows  that  the  tariff  and  the  public  lands  "in 
which  latter  was  included  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments," or  to  quote  his  own  alliterating  phrase,  "tariff  and 
territory"  were  hardly  less  potent  factors  in  the  struggle 
leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  although  during  the  years  just 
preceding  the  outbreak  they  were  largely  obscured  by  the 
slavery  question.  The  tariff  and  slavery  both  stood  for 
a  real  economic  divergence  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  So  in  former  days  expansion  was  considered  a 
guaranty  of  Southern  interests  as  it  threatened  those  of  the 
North;  now  the  position  of  the  sections  is  reversed. 

In  his  article  on  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Confede- 
rate States  with  England  (pp.  265-283)  Dr.  J.  M.  Callahan 
shows  that  France  was  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war 
ready  and  willing  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
young  nation,  but  held  back  waiting  for  England  and  she 
in  turn  delayed  because  of  English  hostility  to  slavery. 

In  the  American  Historical  Review  for  January,  Dr.  B.  C. 
Steiner  continues  his  study  of  "Maryland's  adoption  of  the 
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Federal  Constitution"  which  was  begun  in  the  October  is- 
sue. He  points  out  the  haste  with  which  the  Federalists 
put  through  the  vote  for  adoption.  ,The  Anti-Federalists 
were  allowed  to  speak  against  the  constitution,  but  as  its 
friends  were  already  convinced,  there  was  no  need  for  them 
to  reply,  This  reminds  us  of  the  North  Carolina  Conven- 
tion of  July,  1788,  where  Willie  Jones  proposed  an  im- 
mediate vote  on  the  ground  that  the  majority  of  members 
had  already  made  up  their  minds  against  the  constitution! 
William  Paca's  proposed  amendments  ?re  added.  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Anderson  gives  the  second  part  of  his  study  of 
"Contemporary  opinion  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Re- 
solutions," drawn  mainly  from  the  replies  of  New  England 
legislatures.  The  Journal  kept  by  Philip  Fithian  while  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Robert  Carter,  of  Nomini  Hall,  Ya., 
1773-1774,  and  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  gives  a  very 
interesting  picture  of  Virginia  life  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

One  of  the  rarest,  as  well  as  most  important,  books  deal- 
ing with  the  natural  history  of  North  Carolina  is  Croom's 
Catalogue  of  Plants.  The  full  title  is :  "A  catalogue  of 
plants,  native  or  naturalized,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbern, 
North  Carolina ;  with  remarks  and  synonyms.  By  H.  B. 
Croom,  A.  M.,  Esq.  [3  lines  of  membership  in  learned 
societies]  New  York :  George  P.  Scott  &  Co.,  Printers, 
1837,  O.,  pp.  x+3-52."  Mr.  Croom  (1799-1837)  was  pro- 
bably the  first  native  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
botany  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  to  the  Annals  of  the  New  York 
Lyceum  and  in  1833,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Eoomis,  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  this  Catalogue.  The  present  re- 
vised and  extended  edition  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Croom 
alone  ;the  preface  is  by  Dr.  John  Torrey.  Mr.  Croom's  work 
was  conducted  principally  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newbern, 
N.  C,  and  in  middle  Florida.     He  made  many  important 
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contributions  to  the  flora  of  North  America  and  had  pro- 
jected a  plan  for  publishing  a  continuation  of  Michaux's 
North  American  Sylva,  "a  task  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
well  qualified,"  says  Dr.  Torrey.  Pie  was  lost  at  sea  with 
all  his  family  in  1837. 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Stubbs,  of  New  Orleans,  has  published 
Early  Settlers  of  Alabama  with  Notes  and  Genealogies.  It 
includes  the  following  families  :  Baldwin,  Bankhead,  Banks, 
Bibb,  Billups,  Blair,  Booth,  Bradford,  Bradley,  Cantzdn, 
Claiborne,  Clarke,  Clay,  Coleman,  Cox,  DeGraffenried, 
Flint,  Fontaine,  Foster,  Fry,  Garth,  Gholson,  Gilchrist, 
Goode,  Gray,  Gregg,  Hardeman,  Harris,  Harrison,  Hill, 
Hopkins,  Hubbard,  Jarratt,  Jones,  Lanier,  Ligon,  Lowe, 
Maclin,  Madden,  Manning,  Matthews,  Maury,  McCarthy, 
McGehee,  McMillan,  McNeal,  Mills,  Moore,  Mumford, 
Oliver,  Ormond,  Pearsal,  Phelan,  Philips,  Pollnitz,  Price, 
Ray,  Richardson,  Ricks,  Saunders,  Scott,  Shelton,  Shackel- 
ford, Sherrod,  Shorter,  Smith,  Speed,  Swoope,  Sykes,  Tait, 
Taliaferro,  Thompson,  Tillman,  Urquahart,  Walthall, 
Watkins,  Webb,  Weedon,  Wells,  White,  Withers,  Wyatt, 
Yates,  Young  and  others.  It  is  the  combined  work  of  the 
late  Col.  James  E.  Saunders,  of  Alabama,  and  of  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders  Stubbs  (O.  pp.  555,  15 
ills.,  $3.25). 

In  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Historical  Papers  for  July, 
1899,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hufham  continues  his  studies  on  the  Bap- 
tists, and  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  Baptist  press  in  the  State.  Prof.  L.  R.  Mills  writes 
his  recollections  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Wingate,  sometime  president 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Taylor  gives  an 
account  of  early  Baptist  efforts  in  Charlotte. 

Dr.  Dred  Peacock,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  gathered 
and  published  as  an  in  memoriam  volume  the  newspaper 
notices,  resolutions  and  letters  and  telegrams  of  sympathy 
called  forth  by  the  tragic  death   of  Mr.  William   Henry 
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Branson  in  Durham,  N.  C,  March  24,  1899.  There  is  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Branson,  by  Rev.  John  C.  Kilgo, 
and  a  half-tone  portrait  (O.,  pp.  112).  Mr.  Branson  was 
born  in  i860  and  spent  his  active  life  as  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer in  Durham. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  McCorkle,  Graham,  N.  C,  has  in  preparation 
a  Reading  Book  for  North  Carolina  Children  in  which  she 
purposes  to  review  very  briefly  and  in  simple  language,  a 
few  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing the  more  striking  incidents  which  appeal  more  strong- 
ly to  the  mind  of  the  child. 

No  other  paper  in  the  State  devotes  more  space  to  the 
consideration  of  historical  matters  than  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  Observer.  The  issue  for  Jan.  12  contains  an  account 
of  Stoneman's  raid  into  McDowell  County  in  the  spring  of 
1865.  The  issue  for  Jan.  16,  prints  a  sketch  of  the  33d 
N.  C.  Regiment  by  Rev.  James  A.  Weston,  while  Col.  H. 
C.  Jones  writes  the  history  of  the  57th  in  the  number  for 
Jan.  26.  These  valuable  sketches,  with  those  dealing  with 
the  history  of  other  regiments,  will  be  printed  in  book  form 
by  the  State  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Hon.  Walter 
Clark  (see  Publications,  III.  p.  152). 

The  Southern  Magazine  (Manassas,  Va.)  has  been  absorb- 
ed by  Dixie  (Baltimore,  Md.).  It  is  thought  the  circulation 
of  the  former  had  reached  some  three  thousand. 

In  the  News  and  Courier  (Charleston,  S.  C.)  of  December 
25,  1899,  copied  from  the  Lancaster  Ledger  of  July  2,  1868, 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  234  South  Carolina  soldiers  who 
died  prisoners  at  Point  Lookout  from  January,  1864,  to 
May,  1865.  The  names  were  furnished  by  Dr.  W.  J.  White, 
himself  in  confinement,  detailed  in  the  medical  department. 

Dr.  William  E.  Dodd,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  in  contempla- 
tion a  Life  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina.  Macon 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  from  1801  to  1806,  and  was  not  without  influence  in 
the  struggle  between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.     Dr.  Dodd 
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is  anxious  to  locate  the  private  correspondence  of  Macon. 
He  has  printed  some  of  the  early  chapters  of  his  work  in  the 
Farmer  and  Mechanic,  of  Raleigh. 

The  issue  of  that  paper  for  Jan.  23,  contains  a  review  of 
the  naval  records  of  that  State  by  Marshall  DeLancey  Hay- 
wood. The  list  includes  Johnston  Blakeley,  Otway  Burns, 
D.  G.  Farragut,  John  A.  Winslow  (these  two  of  N.  C.  par- 
entage), H.  H.  Bell,  W.  W.  Wood,  James  I.  Waddell, 
John  N.  Maffitt,  James  W.  Cook,  J.  J.  Guthrie,  W.  A.  Kirk- 
land  and  others. 

The  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  published  an  historical  sketch  of  its  first  quarter  of  a 
century  of  life,  1874-1899,  and  a  resume  of  its  present  ac- 
tivities. There  are  numerous  illustrations  (Charlotte,  N.  C. : 
Observer  Printing  and  Publishing  House,  1899,  D.,  pp.  40). 

For  some  weeks  the  Daily  Ledger,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in 
its  Wednesday  and  Saturday  issues,  has  been  publishing 
sketches  of  the  Governors, — Colonial,  Territorial  and  State 
— of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Alabama.  These  are 
prepared  by  the  editor,  George  M.  Cruickshank. 

The  following  recent  studies  in  Southern  genealogy,  by 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  Esq.,  Carrollton,  Ala.,  are  noted: 
Colonel  William  Eaton,  of  Granville  County,  North  Carolina, 
in  the  Davidson  College  Magazine,  Oct.,  1899,  pp.  14-19; 
A  Genealogy  of  the  Kelly  Family  (1900 ;  8  vo.  pp.  7);  A  Genea- 
logy of  the  Stanscl  Family  (1900;  8  vo.  pp.  7) ;  and  General 
Edward  Lacey,  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  arid  his  Descendants, 
(1900;  8  vo.  pp.  6). 
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Mississippi  Historical  Society. — On  February  ist 
and  2nd,  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society  held  at  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  the  most  successful  meeting  since  its  or- 
ganization. The  programme  was  unusually  interesting  and 
some  of  those  in  attendance  expressed  regrets  that  all  of 
the  twenty-five  papers  on  the  programme  could  not  be 
read.  A  large  number  of  them  were  presented  by  title  and 
submitted  for  publication  by  the  Society. 

Three  sessions  were  held,  over  which  General  S.  D.  Lee, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  presided.  The  following 
papers  were  read :  "The  Siege  of  Vicksburg,"  by  Gen.  S. 
D.  Lee ;  "Importance  of  the  Local  History  of  the  Civil 
War,"  by  Mrs.  Josie  F.  Cappleman;  "The  Black  and  Tan 
Convention,"  by  Col.  J.  L.  Power;  "The  Story  of  Blenner- 
hassett,"  by  Bishop  Chas.  B.  Galloway;  "Plantation  Life  in 
Mississippi  Before  the  War,"  by  Dunbar  Rowland,  Esq.; 
"Origin  and  Location  of  the  A.  and  M.  College  of  Missis- 
sippi," by  Prof.  J.  M.  White ;  "The  Making  of  a  State,"  by 
Miss  Mary  V.  Duval;  "History  of  Banking  in  Mississippi," 
by  Dr.  Chas.  Hillman  Brough ;  "History  of  Scientific  In- 
dustries in  Mississippi,"  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Muckenfuss ; 
"Southern  Oratory  Before  the  War,"  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith;  "James  D.  Lynch,  Poet  Laureate  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,"  by  Prof.  Dabney  Lipscomb ;  "W. 
C.  Falkner,  Novelist,"  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Bondurant ;  "Funer- 
al Customs  of  the  Choctaws,"  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Halbert. 

All  of  the  sessions  were  well  attended  and  much  enthu- 
siasm was  aroused  in  the  work  of  the  Society.  Several  new 
members  were  received.  The  former  officers  were  re- 
elected. 

The  most  important  result  that  followed  from  this  meet- 
ing was  the  securing  of  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  from  the 
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Legislature  of  the  State,  which  was  in  session  at  that  time. 
The  newly  elected  chief  Executive  of  the  State,  Governor 
Longino,  has  won  for  himself  the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Governor  of  Mississippi  to  recommend  to 
the  Legislature  the  granting  of  an  appropiation  for  collect- 
ing and  preserving  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
State.  To  his  unqualified  endorsement  and  hearty  support 
of  a  Memorial  which  the  Society  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, is  largely  due  the  success  of  the  measure.  Much 
credit  is  also  due  the  Legislature  which  passed  the  bill 
unanimously  in  the  Lower  House. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  History  Com- 
mission, regulates  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  same  and 
provides  for  the  printing  of  the  Publications  of  the  Society. 
Especial  attention  will  now  be  directed  to  the  collection 
and  the  publication  of  the  sources  of  Mississippi  history. 

The  State  is  enjoying  a  great  historical  renaissance. 

Annual  Meeting  01?  the  Virginia  Historical  Socie- 
ty.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  "was  held  in  the 
Society's  House,"  Dec.  30,  1899,  Mr.  Joseph  Bryan,  Presi- 
dent, presiding.  The  President's  annual  address  shows  a 
gratifying  growth  of  interest.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
new  members  were  reported,  making  a  present  enrollment 
of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  after  all  losses.  A 
large  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  relics  and  pictures  were 
received  during  the  year.  The  pricipal  officers  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  re-elected.  This  Society  is  achieving 
great  results  under  the  able  management  of  its  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  W.  G.  Stanard,  Esq. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Travelling  Libraries.— The  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railroad  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  travel- 
ling libraries  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages along  its  route.  The  road  extends  from  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  through  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  to  At- 
lanta, Ga.  The  library  system  was  inaugurated  about 
March,  1899,  and  is  under  the  general  management  of  Mrs. 
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Eugene  B.  Heard,  Rose  Hill,  Middleton,  Ga.  The  method 
of  distributing  books  is  something  like  that  used  in  the 
Wisconsin  travelling  libraries.  A  number  of  different  col- 
lections, containing  60  books  each  are  made  up  and  left  in 
various  towns  on  the  line  in  charge  of  an  assistant  industrial 
agent  of  the  company.  They  remain  there  for  30  days  and 
the  people  of  the  town  are  advised  that  they  can  bor- 
row books  by  calling  on  the  Company's  representative. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  first  library  is  exchanged  for 
another.  The  books  pertain  principally  to  good  house- 
keeping, to  good  farming  and  to  the  improvement  of  sur- 
rounding conditions.  The  first  books  circulated  were 
donations,  but  in  April,  1899,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave 
$1,000  to  help  on  the  work,  and  according  to  the  last  report 
30  library  cabinets  of  60  books  each  had  been  prepared. 
This  will  give  80  towns  one  library  for  3  months  in  the 
year.  Catalogues  have  been  printed  as  an  additional  in- 
ducement for  the  free  use  of  the  books,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
add  at  least  10  new  cabinets  each  year. 

Chief  Justice  Gale's  Etching. — Mr.  Marshall  DeLan- 
cey  Haywood,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  had  made  a  handsome 
etching  (larger  than  one-third  life-size)  of  Christopher 
Gale,  who  came,  in  1703,  from  Yorkshire,  England,  to 
North  Carolina,  and  became  chief  justice  of  the  colony. 
This  etching  is  made  by  the  Randall  Etching  Co.  from  an 
oiiginal  portrait,  and  represents  Gale  in  his  judicial  robes 
with  the  long  flowing  wig  worn  by  early  chief  justices. 
It  is  also  embellished  with  the  Gale  coat-of-arms.  Price, 
$2.00  each.  The  copy  of  Gale's  picture  in  Hawks'  History 
of  North  Carolina  is  a  very  inaccurate  reproduction. 

North  Carolina  Legislative  Journals  Found. — For 
a  long  time  the  journals  of  the  Legislature  for  1782,  1783 
and  1784  have  been  missing.  They  were  diligently  searched 
for  among  the  archives  of  State  .and  then  advertisement 
for  them  was  made.  They  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  labelled   1872,   1873  and  1874. 
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The  House  Journal  of  the  Legislature  of  1779  has  also 
been  found.  It  was  not  bound  with  other  journals,  but 
was  found  lying  loose  with  other  papers. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Library  Society  has  received 
gifts  valued  at  $100,000  from  the  South  Carolina  Jockey 
Club,  which  at  its  last  meeting  this  winter  decided  to  dis- 
solve after  thus  disposing  of  its  remaining  property  and 
assets. 

Timrod. — Some  3,200  copies  of  the  one  volume  Me- 
morial edition  of  4,000  of  Timrod's  poetry  have  been  sold. 
The  proceeds,  with  other  contributions,  will  go  towards 
providing  a  suitable  memorial  to  this  South  Carolina  bard. 

Carnegie  Library  in  Atlanta. — Andrew  Carnegie  has 
added  $25,000  to  the  fund  for  erecting  a  public  library  in 
Atlanta,  making  $125,000  in  all. 

Southern  Newspapers. — All  book-lovers,  librarians 
and  students  owe  a  lasting  debt  to  William  Nelson,  Esq., 
of  Paterson,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  for  his  bibliographical  work  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  newspaper  press.  It  appears  under 
the  title — "Some  Account  of  American  Newspapers,  Par- 
ticularly of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  Libraries  in  which 
they  may  be  found," — in  the  New  Jersey  Archives,  vols,  xi., 
xii.  and  xix.  Vol  xx.,  which  will  complete  this  particular 
series,  is  in  preparation.  The  main  purpose  of  these  four 
volumes  is  to  present  "Extracts  from  American  News- 
papers, relating  to  New  Jersey,''  1704-1776,  and  the  news- 
paper history  forms  the  introduction.  No  adequate  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  vast  labor,  the  wide  range  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  the  patient  attention  to  detail,  without  an  exami- 
nation of  the  work  itself.  Although  in  no  respect  inter- 
ested in  the  Southern  field,  save  as  a  student,  Mr.  Nelson 
has  covered  it  in  the  limits  designed,  as  no  local  student  has 
done  or  will  probably  attempt.  The  following  embrace  the 
Sotuhern  field  presented,  viz:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Dela- 
ware, District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indian  Terri- 
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tory,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  in  vol.  xi ;  Missis- 
sippi,  Missouri,  in  vol.  xix.  Mr.  Nelson  will  be  pleased  to 
have  corrections  made. 

Creek  War  Monument. — Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Alabama,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  appropriate  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  at 
Talladega,  Ala.,  in  memory  of  the  men  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Talladega,  in  the  Creek  War  of  1813.  Gen.  An- 
drew Jackson  was  in  command  of  the  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  engagement.  The  bill  was  inspired  by  the 
Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  at  Talladega,  a  memorial  from  which  ac- 
companies the  bill. 

Loy,  Tubman. — Mr.  William  E.  Loy,  531  Commercial 

street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wishes  information  in  regard 

to  the  Loy  family,  formerly  of  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  and 

of  the  Tillman  family,  either  of  North  or  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Loy  writes : 

"In  my  former  letter  I  told  you  my  great-grandfather  Loy  and 
my  great-grandfather  Tillman  married  sisters,  daughters  of  Jacob 
Sharp.  This  was  an  error;  his  name  was  Henry  Sharp,  and  I  have 
learned  the  place  of  his  burial.  There  are  several  men  of  the  name 
of  Loy  near  Graham  [N.  C],  and  the  recurrence  of  such  names 
as  Jacob,  Henry,  and  George  gives  me  assurance  that  they  are 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  my  immediate  line.  I  have  also 
learned  from  the  Tillmans  that  Tobias  Tillman,  great-grandfather, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  presumably  in  a  North  Carolina 
regiment,  though  on  that  point  I  am  not  certain.  There  is  some 
doubt  at  present  as  to  whether  Tobias  Tillman  reared  his  family  in 
North  Carolina  or  South  Carolina.  His  father  was  John  Tillman, 
and  the  family  tradition  is  that  he  (John)  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1705,  came  to  America  when  a  young  man  with  a  brother  from 
whom  he  was  separated  in  the  new  country,  and  whose  fate  he 
never  afterwards  learned.  Tobias  Tillman  was  born  in  1750.  His 
mother's  name  I  do  not  know.  John  died  in  Ohio  in  1810,  aged 
105,  and  Tobias  died  in  Ohio  in  1845,  thus  reaching  the  age  of  95. 
Henry  Sharp  was  a  Tory  during  the  Revolution,  and  he  also  died 
in  Ohio." 

Lewis. — Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  D., 

writes : 

"Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  put  me  on  the  track  of  a  family  of 
Lewis  who  were  said  to  have  gone  from  Virginia  to  South  Caro- 
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tory,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  in  vol.  xi ;  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  in  vol.  xix.  Mr.  Nelson  will  be  pleased  to 
have  corrections  made. 

Creek  War  Monument. — Hon.  John  T.  Morgan,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Alabama,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  appropriate  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  at 
Talladega,  Ala.,  in  memory  of  the  men  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Talladega,  in  the  Creek  War  of  1813.  Gen.  An- 
drew Jackson  was  in  command  of  the  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  engagement.  The  bill  was  inspired  by  the 
Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  at  Talladega,  a  memorial  from  which  ac- 
companies the  bill. 

Loy,  Tillman. — Mr.  William  E.  Toy,  531  Commercial 

street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wishes  information  in  regard 

to  the  Toy  family,  formerly  of  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  and 

of  the  Tillman  family,  either  of  North  or  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Loy  writes : 

"In  my  former  letter  I  told  you  my  great-grandfather  Loy  and 
my  great-grandfather  Tillman  married  sisters,  daughters  of  Jacob 
Sharp.  This  was  an  error;  his  name  was  Henry  Sharp,  and  I  have 
learned  the  place  of  his  burial.  There  are  several  men  of  the  name 
of  Loy  near  Graham  [N.  C],  and  the  recurrence  of  such  names 
as  Jacob,  Henry,  and  George  gives  me  assurance  that  they  are 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  my  immediate  line.  I  have  also 
learned  from  the  Tillmans  that  Tobias  Tillman,  great-grandfather, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  presumably  in  a  North  Carolina 
regiment,  though  on  that  point  I  am  not  certain.  There  is  some 
doubt  at  present  as  to  whether  Tobias  Tillman  reared  his  family  in 
North  Carolina  or  South  Carolina.  His  father  was  John  Tillman, 
and  the  family  tradition  is  that  he  (John)  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1705,  came  to  America  when  a  young  man  with  a  brother  from 
whom  he  was  separated  in  the  new  country,  and  whose  fate  he 
never  afterwards  learned.  Tobias  Tillman  was  born  in  1750.  His 
mother's  name  I  do  not  know.  John  died  in  Ohio  in  1810,  aged 
105,  and  Tobias  died  in  Ohio  in  1845,  thus  reaching  the  age  of  95. 
Henry  Sharp  was  a  Tory  during  the  Revolution,  and  he  also  died 
in  Ohio." 

Lewis. — Dr.  J.  G.  Bulloch,  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  D., 

writes  : 

"Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  put  me  on  the  track  of  a  family  of 
Lewis  who  were  said  to  have  gone  from  Virginia  to  South  Caro- 
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lina,  thence,  before  1760,  to  Georgia.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  must 
have  stopped  in  North  Carolina.  The  first  of  the  name  was  Samuel 
Lewis  and  wife,  Mary,  who  had  the  following  children:  i.  Abra- 
ham; ii.  Elijah;  iii.  Judah;  iv.  Samuel;  v.  Joseph;  vi.  John;  vii. 
Jacob;  viii.  Isaac;  and  a  daughter  Demmis,  who  married  a  Webur. 
Isaac  m.  Susan  Kirkland,  had  Joseph  who  had  John,  my  grand- 
father. I  am  a  physician  in  Indian  service  from  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  great-great-grandson  of  Archibald  Bulloch,  President  of  Ga., 
1776-77" 

"Hough. — Can  any  one  give  any  information  as  to  par- 
entage, biographical  data,  etc.,  of  John  Hough  mentioned 
in  the  Narrative  of  John  Hodges  Drake  (January  number 
of  this  magazine),  as  a  Whig  neighbor  of  the  Drakes,  cap- 
tured by  Capt.  Beard,  in  Nash  county,  North  Carolina,  in 
1 78 1  ?  Was  he  descended  from  John  Hough,  who  came  to 
London  (then  Fairfax)  county,  Va.,  from  Pennsylvania, 
about  1740,  and  became  a  large  landholder  there,  and  many 
of  whose  descendants  went  further  south?  This  last  John 
Hough  was  grandson  of  Richard  Hough,  a  Provincial 
Councillor  of  Pennsylvania,  1 693-1 700,  and  many  terms 
Member  of  Assembly  in  that  Province  between  1683  and 
I7°5-" — Oliver  Hough,  325  S.  Sixteenth  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  SOUTHERN  HISTORY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

By  Colyer  Meriwether,  Secretary. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  History  As- 
sociation for  the  transaction  of  business  and  election  of 
officers  was  held  in  the  Columbian  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  Tuesday,  May  i,  1900.  The  Secretary  was 
authorized  and  instructed  to  make  special  efforts  towards 
getting  contributions  of  documents  and  other  original  ma- 
terial. His  allowance  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum  was  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Cole  was  appointed  auditor  for  the  treasurer's 
report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clark,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly voted  to  make  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  an  Honorary  Life 
member  of  the  Southern  History  Association  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  history,  and  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  special  services  to  the  Association. 

The  following  were  elected 

Officers  for  1900: 

President:  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Vice-Presidents:  General  M  .C.  Butler,  Washington,  D. 
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C. ;  General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  War  Department;  Mr. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Hon.  S.  Pasco,  Canal 
Commission ;  President  William  L.  Wilson,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Colyer  Meriwether,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Administrative  Council  (in  addition  to  above-named  offi- 
cers):  President  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ; 
Colonel  R.  A.  Brock,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Mr.  T.  L.  Cole, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Professor  R.  Heath  Dabney,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia ;  Professor  John  R.  Ficklen,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity ;  Professor  Charles  Lee  Smith,  Liberty,  Mo. ;  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  Stubbs,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Dr.  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico ;  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Owen, 
Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Professor  H.  Schoenfeld,  Columbian 
University;  Professor  Lucian  Johnston,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Law  Library  of  Congress ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Summers,  Bureau  of  Education ;  President 
George  T.  Winston,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Kille- 
brew,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Of  this  board,  five  constitute  the  Publication  Committee: 
General  M.  J.  Wright,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clark,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Cole,  Dr.  S.  B.  Weeks  and  the  Secretary. 

Secretary's  Report  for  1899. 

At  this  our  fourth  annual  meeting,  the  Secretary  can 
report  the  largest  surplus  we  have  yet  had,  and  a  member- 
ship undiminished  from  the  previous  calendar  year.  The  • 
four  regular  issues  of  our  Publication  appeared  aggregat- 
ing 384  pages,  or  some  40  more  than  included  in  the  cor- 
responding numbers  of  the  preceding  year.  It  would  have 
undoubtedly  been  better  if  we  could  have  printed  an  extra 
volume  as  in  1898,  but  our  best  efforts  failed  to  obtain 
something  suitable  and  of  a  high  standard  for  that  special 
purpose,  tho  of  short  contributions  in  hand  we  were  not 
lacking". 
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It  is  an  important  problem  for  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
members  to  solve,  how  to  acquire  material  of  special  re- 
gard and  permanent  value  so  as  to  extend  our  influence,  at- 
tract support,  and  at  the  same  time  add  appreciably  to  the 
sum  total  of  historical  knowledge.  Certainly  the  financial 
side  is  not  to  be  belittled  nor  the  difficulties  of  raising  funds 
to  be  minimized,  but  it  has  also  been  far  from  an  easy  task 
to  find  papers  for  our  pages. 

The  revival  in  historical  interest  and  activity  in  our  field 
still  continues  very  marked.  The  Virginia  Association, 
one  of  the  oldest,  best  managed,  and  most  successful  in  this 
country,  is  more  flourishing  than  ever.  The  State  Asso- 
ciation in  Texas  announces  an  unusual  increase  in  meniber- 
ship.  The  one  in  South  Carolina  has  begun  a  quarterly 
Publication  under  prospects  that  seem  very  encourag- 
ing to  the  new  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley.  In  North 
Carolina  very  gratifying  headway  is  to  be  noted  in  pro- 
curing narratives  of  the  different  commands  from  that 
State  that  entered  the  Confederate  service.  Under  the 
direction  and  energy  of  Judge  Walter  Clark  these  accounts 
are  prepared  by  members  of  the  organizations,  and  first 
appear  in  the  county  papers  so  that  corrections  may  be 
offered  by  other  survivors,  and  with  such  assistance 
accuracy  may  be  insured — a  safe  and  comprehensive  plan 
for  authenticity.  In  time  it  is  intended  that  all  these 
amended  labors  will  be  published  by  the  State.  There  has 
also  been  lately  begun  under  private  auspices  a  North 
Carolina  quarterly  of  History  and  Genealogy.  The  great- 
est impetus  to  be  chronicled  tho  is  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Mississippi  in  appropriating  $2,000  to  be  used  in 
publishing  the  sources  of  her  local  history.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  life  of  that  commonwealth  has  this  generous 
appreciation  been  shown  for  the  muse  of  history,  and  to 
Governor  Longino  belongs  the  unique  honor  of  being  the 
chief  instrument  of  this  happy  result. 

We  have  suffered  by  the  death  of  the  following  mem- 
bers of  whom  sketches  will  be  published  when  we  can  get 
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them  prepared :  Thos.  J.  Ballenger,  Galveston,  Tex. ;  Pre- 
sident William  P.  Johnston,  Tnlane  University,  New  Or- 
leans; Julius  A.  Trousdale,  Gallatin,  Tenn. ;  Prof.  W.  M. 
Baskervill,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  and 
Edward  I.  Renick,  whom  many  of  us  knew  personally  in 
this  city,  where  he  was  buried  a  few  days  since,  after  dying 
in  Paris  on  April  1st.  Of  Mr.  Trousdale  a  sketch  appeared 
in  the  Confederate  Veteran ;  of  President  Johnston,  in  the 
Papers  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society. 

Treasurer's  Report  Eor  1899. 
Receipts. 

Balance  from  1898,  $103  89 

Annual  membership  fees,    815  25 

Sales  of  Publications,  88  06 

Reprints,    25  00 

Interest,  4  89 

Rebate  on  clerical  hire, 12  50 

Total, $1,049  59 

Expenditures. 

Printing,  vouchers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, $437  30 

Postage,  voucher  11, 71  25 

Clerical  hire,  voucher  9,   50  00 

General  expenses,  voucher   10,    28  27 

Rebates  (2  fees),  voucher  12, 6  00 

Surplus,    456  yy 

Total,     $1,049  59 

Colyer  Meriwether, 
Treasurer. 

Having  been  appointed  auditor  of  this  account  at  the  annual 
meeting  May  I,  1900,  I  certify  that  I  have  compared  it  with  the 
Treasurer's  books  and  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

T.  L.  Cole, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  7,  igoo.  Committee. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  LOUISIANA,  AND  HOW  IT 
WAS  BROUGHT  ABOUT. 

By  Daniel  R.  Goodloe.1 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  event  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  unless  it  were  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  formation  of  the  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  late  Civil  War,,  that  will  compare  in  im- 
portance with  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  And  yet,  the 
circumstances  which  brought  about  that  great  measure  are 
only  partially  understood,  even  by  intelligent  men.  The 
popular  notion,  shared  in  by  most  educated  persons,  is  that 
it  was  due,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  purchase,  to  the 
political  sagacity  and  energy  of  President  Jefferson. 
American  historians  have  so  briefly  referred  to,  rather  than 
narrated,  the  attending  circumstances,  as  to  leave  this  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  readers ;  while  ill-informed  par- 
tisan newspapers  and  politicians  have  not  hesitated  to  af- 
firm it,  in  order  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  country. 

It  is  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  great  merits  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  as  a  statesman,  but  simply  a  desire  to  vindicate 
the  truth  of  history, that  prompts  the  writing  of  this  article. 
The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  was  made  during  his  adminis- 
tration, and  with  his  consent;  but  the  instructions  issued 
to  the  American  ministers,  and  the  whole  correspondence, 
show  that  the  purchase  of  the  vast  territory,  extending 

1  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Daniel  Reaves  Goodloe  will  be  found  in  the 
Publications  of  this  Association  for  April,  1898,  ii.  1 18-130.  That 
sketch  includes  a  partial  bibliography  of  Mr.  Goodloe.  To  the 
titles  there  given  the  following  may  be  added: 

Goodloe,  D.  R.  A  history  of  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
R.  Gray,  printer.     Washington,    pp.  48.     Edition,  1500  copies. 

Western  Mortgages.     The  Forum,  Nov.,  1890. 

Another  phase  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  treated  by  Gen. 
Marcus  J.  Wright  in  the  Publications  for  January,  1898,  ii.  17-28. 
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from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was 
neither  planned,  contemplated,  nor  desired  by  President 
Jefferson,  by  his  very  able  and  accomplished  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Madison,  nor  by  the  ministers,  Messrs  Living- 
ston and  Monroe,  who  negotiated  the  treaty.  It  appears 
from  the  correspondence  that  the  idea  of  possessing  the 
wilderness  west  of  the  great  river  had  never  occurred  to 
any  one  of  them ;  and  that  when  suggested  by  Bonaparte 
through  his  ministers,  Talleyrand  and  Marbois,  it  seemed 
to  stagger,  rather  than  to  delight  our  ministers  by  its  im- 
mensity- They  were  equally  at  a  loss  how  to  pay  for  it  and 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  the  purchase  was  only  acquiesced 
in,  rather  than  sought,  when  it  was  found  that  Napoleon 
would  not  part  with  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  east  of  the 
river,  and  whatever  of  Florida  he  might  possess,  unless 
the  whole  territory  west  of  the  river  were  included  in  the 
sale.  It  was  an  outlet  for  American  commerce  to  the  gulf, 
together  with  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  smaller  streams  east  of  it,  which  rise  in 
what  was  then  American  territory  north  of  the  31st  parallel 
of  latitude,  that  was  sought.  Great  stress  was  laid,  also, 
on  the  purchase  of  Florida,  which  our  ministers  at  the 
French  Court  and  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  per- 
sisted, to  the  last,  in  believing  to  be  included  in  the  sale 
of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France  It  also  appears,  by  the 
correspondence,  that  the  President  and  his  ministers,  at 
home  and  in  France,  esteemed  Florida  as  far  more  valu- 
able or  desirable  than  the  twenty-fold  greater  and  richer 
territory  beyond  the  river.  Even  after  the  purchase  was 
consummated,  the  best  use  that  President  Jefferson  could 
think  of  making  of  the  Western  territory  was  to  turn  the 
whole  of  it,  down  to  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  into  an 
Indian  colony,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  establishing  a 
barrier  to  Western  emigration. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Louisiana — which  name  embraced  the 
vast  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  already  referred  to — 
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to  have  been  bought  and  sold,  and  thrown  back  and  forth 
like  a  shuttlecock,  by  France  and  Spain  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  French  about 
the  year  1700.  In  1762,  the  weak  government  of  that 
country  found  it  necessary  to  part  with  it,  to  prevent  its 
falling,  like  Canada,  into  the  hands  of  the  British  King. 
It  was  accordingly  ceded  by  the  French  King  to  Spain  by 
a  secret  treaty,  "from  the  pure  impulse  of  his  generous 
heart,"  as  the  treaty  declared.  But  it  seems  to  have  taken 
the  Spanish  minister  by  surprise,  and  the  gift  was  accepted 
conditionally,  if  approved  by  the  King,  his  master.  The 
Spanish  Government  was  not  without  apprehension  that 
it  would  be  an  expensive  elephant  on  their  hands, -and  thir- 
ty-four years  of  experience  fully  justified  their  fears. 

The  French  population  was  by  no  means  so  willing  to 
be  sold,  or  given  away,  as  the  French  Government  was  to 
part  with  them,  as  subjects.  Many  obstacles  to  the  trans- 
fer were  interposed  by  the  people ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1769  that  the  Spanish  government  was  established  over  the 
colony.  But  it  seems  that  Spanish  rule  was  gradually  ac- 
comodated to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  not  without  their  regret  that  the  government  of  that 
country  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  United  States. 

After  thirty  years  of  Spanish  domination  in  Louisiana, 
Napoleon,  the  first  consul,  and  absolute  ruler  of  France, 
having  overrun  Italy  and  driven  Austria  beyond  the  Alps, 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  must  have  that  vast  American 
possession  of  Spain  retroceded  to  his  country.  It  was  now 
the  turn  of  Spain  to  be  weak,  and  for  its  government  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  French  ruler.  But  England  and 
France  were  at  war,  and  the  transfer  must  be  kept  secret 
for  the  present ;  and  its  existence  was  only  suspected  for 
two  years  or  more,  and  was  disavowed  even  after  peace 
was  made  with  that  power. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October,  1800,  his  Catholic  Majesty 
retroceded  Louisiana,  in  all  its  extent  east  and  west  of  the 
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Mississippi,  to  the  French  Republic.  The  consideration 
was  the  transfer  of  the  little  Republic  of  Etruria,  (Tuscany) 
which  Napoleon  had  conquered  and  set  up,  to  the  Duke  of 
Farina,  a  Bourbon  relative  of  the  Spanish  King. 

The  peace  between  France  and  England,  signed  at 
Amiens,  March  27,  1802,  was  of  short  duration.  Napoleon 
soon  foresaw  that  it  could  not  last,  and  in  the  event  of  war 
with  that  great  naval  power,  he  became  aware  that  he  could 
not  hold  possession  of  his  new  acquisition  of  territory  in 
America.  He  would  not  only  tempt  the  cupidity  of  Great 
Britain,  but  inflame  the  jealousy  of  the  Americans  with 
regard  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  lower  Mississippi;  and 
hints  were  already  given  him  of  a  union  of  the  United 
States  and  British  forces  to  expel  him  from  the  American 
continent.  To  part  with  the  splendid  possession  was  a 
bitter  pill.  The  idea  of  selling  it  was  at  first  scouted,  as 
derogatory  of  the  honor  of  France.  "Only  spendthrifts," 
said  Talleyrand,  "sell  their  lands  to  pay  their  debts."  But 
war  with  England,  in  the  near  future,  was  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable ;  and  that  event  involved,  as  the  French  ruler  saw, 
not  merely  the  loss  of  Louisiana  to  France,  but  its  easy 
transfer  to  his  enemy.  He  would  also  forfeit  the  good  will 
of  the  Americans,  and  probably  transform  natural  friends 
into  implacable  enemies.  These  considerations  induced 
him  to  listen  to  propositions  of  purchase — not  of  all  Louisi- 
ana, but  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Mississippi — and  to 
read  the  elaborate  papers  prepared  by  Mr.  Livingston, 
showing  that  that  possession  could  never  bring  revenue 
into  his  exchequer,  nor  long  be  retained  by  him.  It  was 
far  from  Mr.  Livingston's  purpose  to  persuade  Napoleon 
to  surrender  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
United  States.  His  great  aim  was  to  get  New  Orleans, 
and  the  country  east  of  the  river,  with  as  much  of  Florida 
as  possible.  What  he  desired,  and  what  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
sired, with  reference  to  the  western  territory  was,  that  it 
might  remain  in  the  weak  hands  of  Spain — a  power  that 
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could  never  render  insecure,  American  possessions  east 
of  the  river,  nor,  of  herself,  obstruct  American  commerce 
on  that  stream. 

President  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours, dated  Washington,  November  1,  1803,  after  the 
purchase  was  made,  said: 

"Our  policy  will  be  to  form  New  Orleans,  and  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  a  State,  and,  as  to  all  above 
that,  to  transplant  our  Indians  into  it,  constituting-  them  a  Mar-e- 
chausee  to  prevent  emigrants  crossing  the  river  until  we  shall  have 
rilled  up  all  the  vacant  country  on  this  side." 

Livingston's  arguments,  together  with  Napoleon's  re- 
flections upon  the  aspect  of  affairs,  carried  the  latter  far 
beyond  the  idea  of  surrendering  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river. 

But  before  the  negotiation  had  gone  as  far  as  this,  the 
conduct  of  Spain,  in  violating  the  treaty  made  by  that 
power  with  the  United  States,  had  outraged  the  rights  of 
our  western  settlers,  beyond  the  mountains,  to  a  degree 
that  made  them  ready  to  take  up  arms.  Spain  was  far 
from  acquiescing  in  the  stipulations  of  our  treaty  of  peace 
(of  1783)  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  that  power  gave  us 
the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  31st  degree  of  latitude 
as  our  western  and  southern  boundaries ;  and  for  a  number 
of  years  Spain  held  on  to  the  forts  and  settlements  at  and 
around  Vicksburg.  At  length,  however,  in  1795,  she 
agreed  to  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  in  which  these 
boundaries  were  conceded,  together  with  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  King  of  Spain  stipulated  also  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  deposit  their  merchandise  and  effects  in  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  and  to  export  them  from  thence  without 
paying  any  other  duty  than  a  fair  price  for  the  hire  of  the 
stores ;  and  his  Majesty  promises  either  to  continue  this 
permission,  if  he  finds  during  that  time  that  it  is  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  Spain,  or  if  he  should  not  agree 
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to  continue  it  there,  he  will  assign  to  them,  on  another 
part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equivalent  estab- 
lishment. 

It  was  after  the  secret  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
but  before  the  fact  was  made  public,  that  the  Spanish  In- 
tendant,  an  officer  of  the  revenue  for  the  province,  issued 
a  proclamation  withdrawing  this  permit  to  deposit  at  New 
Orleans,  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  designate  an- 
other point  for  that  purpose.  It  was  at  first  inferred,  very 
naturally,  that  this  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  gross  and 
grievous  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  American  citizens, 
was  authorized  by  the  Spanish  Government,  or  at  least  by 
the  governor.  But  that  officer  disclaimed  it,  as  did  also 
the  Spanish  minister  resident  at  Washington.  The  proba- 
bility is,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  the  super- 
serviceable  zeal  of  the  Intendant,  in  behalf  of  the  incoming 
French  power,  or  of  direct  inspiration  from  that  power. 
At  any  rate,  the  effect  was  to  produce  great  irritation  and 
excitement  and  to  intensify  the  determination  of  the  west- 
ern people  to  take  possession  of  New  Orelans,  as  well  as  to 
diffuse  the  sentiment  over  the  country  at  large.  The 
populations  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  were  be- 
coming considerable.  They  were  already  States  of  the 
Union  and  began  to  wield  potential  influence  on  the  de- 
liberations of  Congress. 

In  February,  1803,  Mr.  Ross,  a  Federalist,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  an  animated  speech  in  the  Senate,  declared  that 
the  American  people  should  take  the  redress  of  their 
wrongs  into  their  own  hands,  without  loss  of  time.  He 
would  not  wait  for  the  results  of  peaceful  negotiation, 
which  might  terminate  in  failure.  He  offered  a  series  of 
resolutions  to  this  effect,  and  among  them,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  take  immediate  possession  of  a  place  of 
deposit  for  merchandise  on  the  Island  of  New  Orleans. 
The  Island  of  New  Orleans,  it  may  be  remarked,  embraces 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extends  south  to* 
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the  gulf.  It  is  bounded  by  the  lakes,  Ponchartrain  and 
Bourgne,  and  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Manchac,  some 
miles  above  the  city.  Another  resolution  authorized  the 
President  to  call  out  the  necessary  number  of  militia,  not 
exceeding  fifty  thousand,  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
and  to  employ  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union 
for  effecting  the  objects  above  named.  Five  millions  of 
dollars  were  to  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  troops', 
and  the  purchase  of  provisions,  equipments,  &c. 

The  resolutions  were  supported  by  Messrs.  Wells  and 
White,  Federalists,  of  Delaware.  But  the  administration, 
while  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  were  constrained  by  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  to  op- 
pose the  resolutions,  and  to  urge  that  it  was  necessary  to 
exhaust  every  means  of  peaceful  negotiation  before  resort- 
ing to  measures  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  war.  The 
friends  of  the  government,  in  Congress,  held  that  it  was 
indispensable,  first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  King  of  Spain 
would  sanction  the  act  of  the  Intendant  at  New  Orleans. 

Among  those  who  opposed  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Ross, 
were  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  and  Cocke,  of  Ten- 
nesseee.  Mr.  Morris,  of  New  York,  denied  the  right  of 
Spain  to  transfer  Louisiana  to  France,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  United  States  and  characterized 
that  act  as  one  of  hostility,  which  warranted  the  seizure  of 
New  Orleans. 

On  the  25th,  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Ross  were  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  11.  Mr.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  a 
friend  of  the  administration,  then  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions,  declaring  that  the  President,  whenever  he 
should  judge  it  to  be  expedient,  should  be  authorized  to 
call  out  eighty  thousand  effective  militia,  and  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  dollars  should  be  made  for 
their  support.  These  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted.     After    which,    Mr.    Hillhouse,    of    Connecticut, 
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said  he  had  one  objection  to  the  resolutions,  viz:  that 
they  proposed  or  contemplated  calling  out  the  militia  from 
the  eastern  States.  He  hoped  that  the  bill  to  be  reported 
would  limit  the  portion  of  militia  to  be  called  out. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Maryland,  said  that  the  gentleman  was 
very  liberal  in  professons,  but  that  his  sympathies  extend- 
ed no  further.  He  was  willing  for  the  militia  to  be  called 
out  from  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac,  or  the  North 
river,  but  "do  not  call  on  Connecticut." 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  Messrs.  Breckenridge, 
Jackson  and  Sumter,  of  South  Carolina  to  report  a  bill,  or 
bills,  accordingly.  On  the  following  day,  February  26th, 
Mr.  Breckenridge  reported  a  bill,  entitled  "An  act  direct- 
ing a  detachment  from  the  militia  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  erecting  certain  Arsenals. "  Two  days  afterwards 
the  bill  was  passed,  without  opposition.  It  was  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  passed  in  that  body, 
without  amendment,  and  signed  by  the  President,  March 
3>  1803. 

The  act  appropriated  $1,500,000  to  pay  the  troops  and 
purchase  supplies,  in  the  contingency  contemplated  by  it, 
"and  for  defraying  such  other  expenses  as,  during  the  re- 
cess of  Congress,  the  President  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States." 

An  act  of  February  26  appropriated  $2,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  provision  theretofore  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses  which  might  be  in- 
curred in  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations.  This  was  intended  to  be  paid  for  New 
Orleans  and  Florida,  or  so  much  of  the  latter  as  could  be 
obtained. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  American  Government  and 
people  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  Louisiana 
to  France ;  a  procedure  which  was  suspected  long  before 
it  was  avowed.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Morris,  already  quot- 
ed, gave  expression  to  the  feeling  of  all  parties  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  Our  minister  to  Spain,  Mr.  Pinckney,  was  instructed 
to  protest  and  use  every  possible  argument  against  the 
consummation  of  the  measure.  The  reason  for  this  oppo- 
sition was,  that  it  was  easier  to  deal  with  Spain,  a  weak 
power,  than  with  the  First  Consul  of  France.  But  the 
event  proved  that  that  transfer  was  the  most  fortunate 
thing  that  could  happen  for  the  interests  of  the  American 
people;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  otherwise  we 
should  have  come  into  possession  of  Louisiana  so  soon, 
by  many  years;  or  at  least,  not  without  a  war,  which 
would  have  cost  many  more  millions  than  were  paid  to 
France. 

The  treaty  containing  the  secret  article  for  the  retroces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  France  was  made,  as  has  been  stated, 
on  October  1st,  1800;  and  so  early  as  March  29,  1801,  Mr. 
Rufus  King,  the  American  minister  to  London,  had  wind 
of  it,  and  stated  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Govern- 
ment, that  it  was  generally  believed  in  London  and  in 
Paris,  that  such  an  arrangement  had  been  made.  Fie 
even  gave  the  conditions  of  the  cession,  correctly,  viz : 
The  transfer  of  Tuscany  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  a  Bour- 
bon kinsman  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  supposed  that 
Florida  was  included  in  the  cession.  Fie  regarded  the 
proceedings  as  injurious  to  the  United  States.  "Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas,"  said  he,  "may  be  given  to  the  French 
emigrants,  as  England  once  thought  of  giving  them  to  the 
American  Tories  ;  or  they  may  constitute  the  reward  of 
some  of  the  armies  which  can  be  spared  at  the  end  of  the 
war." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  was  fully  imbued  with  the 
sentiment  of  opposition  to  the  French  occupation  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Madison,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Pinckney,  at  Madrid,  of  June  9,  j8oi,  states  that 
the  reports  regarding  the  cession  were  rendered  probable, 
and  instructs  Mr.  Pinckney  to  cultivate  a  favorable  dispo- 
sition of  the  Spanish  authorities,  by  a  demonstration  of  the 
preference  given  by  the  United  States  to  the  neighborhood 
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of  that  of  every  other  country.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Living- 
ston, at  Paris,  on  September  28,  Mr.  Madison  instructs  him 
to  urge  upon  the  French  Government  the  great  desire  of 
the  American  Government  and  people  to  preserve  the 
friendliest  relations  with  those  of  France,  and  the  danger 
to  which  these  will  be  exposed  by  collisions,  more  or  less  in- 
separable from  a  neighborhood  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  the  security  France  ought  to  feel  that  it  cannot  be  the 
interest  of  this  country  to  favor  the  transfer  of  Louisiana 
from  Spain  to  France.  And  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Livingston,  dated  April  18,  1802,  after  referring  to  the 
former  relations  between  this  country  and  France,  says : 

"From  these  causes  we  have  ever  looked  to  her  as  our  natural 
friend,  as  one  with  which  we  never  could  have  an  occasion  of  dif- 
ference. Her  growth,  therefore,  We  viewed  as  our  own;  her  mis- 
fortunes, ours.  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor 
of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans, 
through  which  the  produce  of  three  eights  of  our  territory  must 
pass  to  market,  and  from  its  fertility  it  will  ere  long  yield  more 
than  half  of  our  whole  produce,  and  contain  more  than  half  of  our 
inhabitants.  France,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes  to  us 
the  attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might  have  retained  it  quietly  for 
years."  ci 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Livington  to  Mr.  Madison,  dated  De- 
cember 10,  1801,  he  related  a  conversation  with  Talleyrand 
to  the  effect  that  he  left  him  with  a  hint  that  perhaps  both 
France  and  Spain  might  find  a  mutual  interest  in  ceding 
the  Floridas  to  the  United  States.  Two  days  later  Mr. 
Livingston  to  the  secretary,  says  he  is  convinced  that 
Louisiana  is  a  favorite  object  with  the  Consul — that  Tal- 
leyrand's reply  to  him  was,  "None  but  spendthrifts  satisfy 
their  debts  by  selling  their  lands" — adding,  after  a  short 
pause,  "but  it  is  not  ours  to  give."  This  attempt  of  the 
French  Government  to  keep  secret  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  was  kept  up  to  the  last — until  Napoleon  got 
ready,  or  was  compelled,  to  sell  to  the  United  States. 

While  France,  or  Napoleon,  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
taining Louisiana,  it  was  determined  to  send  General 
Bernadotte  to  New  Orleans  with  a  military  force  of  several 
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thousand  men,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  plant  a  large 
colony.  This  scheme  was  postponed,  from  time  to  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  precarous  condition  of  French  af- 
fairs in  St.  Domingo.  Mr.  Livingston,  to  the  Secretary, 
April  24,  1802,  gives  the  assurance  that  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  his  information  to  this  effect ;  and  on  the  further 
fact,  that  the  Floridas  were  included  in  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Madison,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Livingston,  of  May  1, 
1802,  says  that  "The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  be- 
comes daily  more  and  more  a  source  of  painful  apprehen- 
sions ;"  and  that,  "If  the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  is  to  be  added  to  other  causes  of  discord,  the 
worst  events  are  to  be  apprehended." 

May  11,  the  Secretary  writes  to  Mr.  Pinckney: 

"Should  the  cession  actually  fail  from  this,  or  any  other  cause, 
and  Spain  retain  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  I  repeat  to  you 
the  wish  of  the  President,  that  every  effort  and  address  be  em- 
ployed to  obtain  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Territory  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  including  New  Orelans,  may  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  Mississippi  made  a  common  bound- 
ary, with  a  common  use  of  its  navigation  for  them  and  for  Spain." 

In  this  same  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  at 

Madrid,  the  secretary  states : 

"I  am  charged  by  the  President  now  to  add,  that  you  may  not 
only  receive  and  transmit  a  proposition  of  guaranty  of  her  terri- 
tory beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  a  condition  of  her  ceding  to  the 
United  States  the  territory,  including  New  Orleans,  on  this  side, 
but,  in  case  it  be  necessary,  may  make  the  proposition  yourself,  in 
the  forms  required  by  our  Constitution.  You  will  infer  from  this 
enlargement  of  your  authority  how  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  object  in  question,  as  securing  a  precious  acquisition  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  a  natural  and  quiet  boundary  with  Spain." 

This  instruction  of  Mr.  Madison,  the  secretary  of  state, 
to  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  minister  to  Spain,  to  accede  to,  and  if 
necessary,  propose  to  that  country  a  perpetual  guaranty  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  condition  of  a  ces- 
sion of  New  Orleans  to  the  United  States,  fortunately 
came  too  late.  The  fact  was  soon  developed  that  Spain 
had  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  make  that  cession ;  and  it 
was  lucky  for  America  that  she  had. 
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Mr.  Livingston,  September  i,  1802,  in  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the,  French  military  force  to 
be  sent  there,  said : 

"There  never  was  a  Government  in  which  less  could  be  done  by 
negotiation  than  here.  There  is  no  people,  no  legislature,  no 
counsellors.  One  man  is  everything.  He  seldom  asks  advice,  and 
never  hears  it  unasked.  His  ministers  are  mere  clerks;  and  his 
legislature  and  counsellors  parade  officers.  Though  the  sense  of 
every  reflecting  man  about  him  is  against  this  wild  expedition,  no 
one  dares  tell  him  so.  Were  it  not  for  the  uneasiness  it  excites  at 
home,  it  would  give  me  none,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  the  whole 
will  end  in  a  relinquishment  of  the  country  and  a  transfer  of  the 
capital  to  the  United  States." 

In  a  letter  of  a  preceding  date,  July  30,  Mr.  Livingston 

says : 

"I  find  them  very  anxious  to  have  the  ports  of  Pensacola  and 
St.  Augustine,  as  they  dread  our  having  the  command  of  the  Gulf. 
I  confess  this  appears  to  me  no  very  important  object;  and  if  they 
would  be  content  with  these,  and  give  us  West  Florida  and  New 
Orleans,  even  at  a  large  price,  we  should  not  hesitate.  I  am  sorry 
you  have  not  communicated  to  me  what  are  precisely  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  sum  I  may  venture  to  offer  in  cash,  or  in  our  own 
demands." 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Livingston  says,  that  "the 
colonies  that  France  might  attempt  to  establish  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  too  feeble  to  injure 
us."  Mr.  Livingston  again,  on  the  10th  of  August,  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  offer  any 
specific  sum  for  the  Floridas,  either  with  or  without  New 
Orleans,  "which  last  place,"  he  declares,  "will  be  of  little 
consequence  if  we  possess  the  Floridas,  because  a  much 
better  passage  may  be  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  River." 

October  28,  1802,  Mr.  Livingston  states,  that  in  a  con- 
versation with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  latter  asked  him 
whether  we  would  prefer  the  Floridas  to  Louisiana.  "I 
told  him  there  was  no  comparison  in  their  value,  but  that 
we  had  no  wish  to  extend  our  boundary  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi." 

November  11,  1802,  Mr.  Livingston  states  that  orders 
had  been  given  for  the  immediate  embarkation  of  the 
troops  for  New  Orleans ;   that  the  Government  refused  to 
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give  any  satisfactory  answer  in  regard  to  our  limits,  or  to 
our  rights  of  entrepot ;  while  the  officers  of  the  expedition 
frankly  said  that  our  treaty  with  Spain  was  waste  paper. 
Talleyrand,  on  the  contrary,  gave  the  assurance,  from  the 
first  Consul,  that  our  rights  under  the  treaty  were  to  be 
respected,  rigidly. 

November  27,  1802,  Air.  Madison  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  re- 
ferring to  the  proclamation  of  the  Intendant  of  Louisiana 
forbidding  the  deposit  of  merchandise  at  New  Orleans, 
spoke  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  western  people  on 
the  subject,  as  being  justified  by  the  interest  they  had  at 
stake.  The  Mississippi  was  to  them  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  all  the  navigable  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  States  combined. 

January  18,  1803,  the  Secretary  announced  to  Air.  Liv- 
ingston the  appointment  of  Mr.  Monroe,  with  instructions, 
as  minister  extraordinary,  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  ne- 
gotiation.    He  writes  on  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Pinckney: 

"Mr.  Monroe  will  be  the  bearer  of  instructions  under  which  you 
are  jointly  to  negotiate.  The  object  of  them  will  be  to  procure  a 
cession  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States;  and 
consequently  the  establishment  of  the  Mississippi  as  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Louisiana." 

But  the  amount  of  the  offer  to  be  made  is  not  stated. 
Air.  Livingston,  January  24,   1803,  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  Bernadotte  would  be  sent  to  Washington,  says : 

"I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing some  arrangements  relative  to  the  debt,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, which  he  has  much  at  heart.  But  neither  he  nor  anybody 
else  can  influence  the  counselsof  the  First  Consul.  You  can  hard- 
ly conceive  anything  more  timid  than  all  about  him  are;  they  dare 
not  be  known  to  have  a  sentiment  of  their  own,  or  to  have  ex- 
pressed one  to  anybody.  *  *  *  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
minister  wishes  well  to  my  project  for  Louisiana,  but  the  First 
Consul  is  immovable." 

January  10,  1803,  Air.  Livingston  writes  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  that  he  had  pointed  out  to  Talleyrand  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  retention  of  Louisiana  by  the  French  and  to 
the  benefits  that  would  result  to  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  France  from   a  friendly  connection  with  this 
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country.  This  friendly  connection  was  to  be  secured  by 
the  establishment  of  New  Orleans  as  a  free  port,  under  the 
protection  of  France,  Spain  and  the  United  vStates,  while 
France  was  to  enjoy  freedom  of  trade  on  the  river  with 
the  American  people.  The  cession  of  the  western  terri- 
tory, north  of  the  Arkansas  river,  was  to  be  made  to  this 
country,  by  which  French  territory  would  be  protected 
against  incursions  from  Canada.  This  was  Mr.  Living- 
ston's tentative  suggestion,  without  authority,  from  this 
Government.  The  plan  made  a  favorable  impression  on 
Talleyrand  and  he  promised  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  first  Consul ;  but  he  added  that  Livingston  must  con- 
sider the  purchase  of  the  country  as  out  of  the  question, 
intimating  that  a  sale  was  below  their  dignity. 

But  the  time  had  come  for  the  pride  of  Napoleon  to  take 
a  fall.  The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Livingston 
to  President  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  dated  March  12,  1803, 
will  explain  how  it  was  that  the  First  Consul  was  brought 
to  the  necessity  of  selling  Louisiana: 

"I  broke  off  this  part  of  my  letter  to  attend  Madam  Bonaparte's 
drawing  room,  where  a  circumstance  happened  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  merit  your  attention.  *  *  *  After  the  First  Consul 
had  gone  the  circuit  of  one  room,  he  turned  to  me  and  made  some 
of  the  common  inquiries  usual  on  these  occasions.  He  afterwards 
returned  and  entered  into  a  further  conversation.  When  he  quitted 
me,  he  passed  most  of  the  other  ministers  with  a  bow,  went  up  to 
Lord  YVhitworth,  and,  after  the  first  civilities,  said:  'I  find,  my 
Lord,  your  nation  wants  war  again.'  Lord  W.:  'No, sir;  we  are 
very  desirous  of  peace.'  First  Consul:  'You  have  just  finished  a 
war  of  fifteen  years.'  Lord  \V .:  'It  is  true,  Sir,  and  that  was  fifteen 
years  too  long.'  First  Consul:  'But  you  want  another  war  of  fifteen 
years.'  Lord  IV.:  'Pardon  me.  Sir,  we  are  very  desirous  of  peace.' 
First  Consul:  'I  must  have  either  Malta  or  war.'  Lord  IV.:  'I  am 
not  prepared,  ^Sir,  to  speak  on  that  subject;  and  I  can  only  assure 
you,  Citizen  First  Consul,  that  we  wish  for  peace.'  " 

Continues  Livingston : 

"The  prefect  of  the  palace  at  this  time  came  up  to  the  Consul 
and  informed  him  that  there  were  ladies  in  the  next  room,  and 
asked  him  to  go  in.  He  made  no  reply,  but,  bowing  hastily  to  the 
company,  retired  immediately  to  his  cabinet,  without  entering  the 
other  room.  Lord  Whit  worth  came  up  to  me  and  repeated  the 
conversation  as  I  now  give  it  to  you.  I  asked  Lord  Whitworth 
whether   there  were   any   pending  negotiations    relative   to    Malta. 
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He  told  me  that  there  were;  that  the  conduct  of  France  having 
convinced  them  that  they  still  had  views  upon  Egypt,  and  the 
guaranties  to  which  they  were  entitled  with  respect  to  Malta,  not 
having  been  executed,  they  thought  they  could  not  surrender  it 
with  safety.  But  what  brought  on  the  business  to-day  was.  1 
message  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Parliament,  on  the 
first,  which  has  just  been  received  here,  speaking  with  distrust  of 
the  armaments  in  the  French  ports,  and,  in  fact,  preparing  them 
for  war." 

On  the  same  day,  Napoleon  delivered  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth  a  paper,  stating-  that  the  expedition  preparing  in  the 
Dutch  ports,  was  as  the  world  knew,  intended  for  America ; 
but  that  it  had  been  recalled,  in  consequence  of  the  King's 
message ;  that  if  the  armament  announced  in  the  message 
were  not  explained,  the  forces  in  Holland  would  be  re- 
inforced, and  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Flanders ;  that  the 
French  army  would  be  immediately  placed  on  a  war  foot- 
ing; and  with  other  preparations  for  immediate  hostilities, 
he  gave  warning,  that  England  must  not  expect,  under  the 
cover  of  an  armament,  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  By  that  treaty  the  Island  of  Malta  was  to  be 
restored  by  England  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  Napoleon,  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
in  1798,  and  afterwards  captured  by  the  British.  The 
Government  of  Great  Britain  complained  that  France  had 
not  complied  with  other  requirements  of  the  treaty,  and 
on  that  ground,  held  on  to  the  Island. 

The  prospect  of  immediate  war  with  Great  Britain 
caused  Napoleon  to  give  up  his  cherished  scheme  of  a 
French  colony  in  Lousiana,  and  to  abate  his  pride  so  far 
as  to  consent  to  sell  the  territory.  He  was  fully  aware  that 
he  had  no  power  to  hold  it  against  that  great  naval  power  ; 
and  he  had  been  made  aware  that  there  was  a  good  under- 
standing growing  up  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  with  reference  to  it.  His  minister  now  began  to 
listen  to  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Livingston,  who  had  taken 
great  pains,  in  conversation,  in  correspondence,  and  in 
elaborate  essays,  to  convince  the  French  authorities  that 
Louisiana  could  never  be  made  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
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them.     He  had  made  some  progress  in  his  appeals  to  their 

understanding;    but   it   was   the    imminence    of   war   that 

brought  the  mind  of  Napoleon  to  a  decision.     In  a  letter 

of  Mr.  Livingston  to  Mr.  Madison,  he  said  : 

"These  reasons,  with  the  probability  of  war,  have  had,  I  trust, 
the  desired  effect.  M.  Talleyrand  asked  me  this  day,  when  press- 
ing the  subject,  whether  we  wished  to  have  the  whole  of  Louisi  jia. 
I  told  him  no;  that  our  wishes  extended  only  to  New  Orleans  and 
the  Floridas;  that  the  policy  of  France  should  dictate  (as  I  had 
shown  in  an  official  note)  to  give  us  the  country  above  the  Arkansas 
in  order  to  place  a  barrier  between  them  and  Canada.  He  said 
that  if  they  gave  New  Orleans  the  rest  would  be  of  little  value; 
and  that  he  would  wish  to  know  'What  we  would  give  for  the 
whole.'  I  told  him  it  was  a  subject  I  had  not  thought  of;  but  that 
I  supposed  we  would  not  object  to  twenty  millions,  provided  our 
citizens  were  paid.  He  told  me  that  this  was  too  low  an  offer;  and 
that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  reflect  upon  it,  and  tell  him  to- 
morrow." 

But  Air.  Livingston  preferred  postponing  an  offer  until 

the   arrival   of   Air.   Monroe,   with   instructions    from   the 

President.     To  the  secretary  he  proceeds  to  say: 

"I  would  rather  have  confined  our  views  to  smaller  objects;  and 
I  think  that,  if  we  succeed,  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  exchange 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  with  Spain  for  the  Floridas,  re- 
serving New  Orleans.  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  too  sanguine  in 
my  expectations;  we  will  not  therefore,  dispose  of  the  skin  until 
we  have  killed  the  bear." 

Air.  Livingston  regarded  Florida  as  the  bear  and  all 
west  of  the  ^Mississippi  as  the  skin.  Two  days  later,  April 
13,  Air.  Livingston  writes  to  the  secretary,  that  he  had 
called  the  previous  day  on  Talleyrand,  who  declared  that 
his  proposition  of  sale  was  only  personal,  but  still  request- 
ed a  specific  offer ;  and  at  the  same  time,  said  that  Louisi- 
ana wras  not  theirs. 

"I  smiled  at  the  assertion,  and  told  him  that  I  had  seen  the 
treaty  recognizing  it;  that  I  knew  the  Consul  had  appointed  officers 
to  govern  the  country;  and  that  he  himself  told  me  that  General 
Victor  was  to  take  possession;  that,  in  a  note  written  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  First  Consul,  he  had  told  him  that  General 
Bernadotte  was  to  treat  relative  to  it  in  the  United  States,  &c. 
He  still  persisted  that  they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  obtain  it, 
but  had  it  not.  I  told  him  that  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  under- 
stand this  from  him,  because  if  so,  we  should  not  commit  ourselves 
with  them  in  taking  it  from  Spain,  to  whom,  by  his  account,  it 
still  belonged  and  that,  as  we  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
her,    if    Mr.    Alonroe    concurred   in    opinion    with    me,    we    should 
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negotiate  no  further  on  the  subject,  but  advise  our  Government 
to  take  possession.  He  seemed  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  the 
measure  and  told  me  he  would  answer  my  note,  but  that  it  would 
be  evasively.  I  told  him  I  should  receive  with  pleasure  any  com- 
munication from  him,  but  that  we  were  not  disposed  to  trifle;  that 
the  times  were  critical,  and  though  I  did  not  know  what  instruc- 
tions Mr.  Monroe  might  bring,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  they 
would  require  a  precise  and  prompt  notice." 

While  Mr.  Monroe  and  other  gentlemen  were  at  dinner 

with  him,  says  Mr.  Livingston : 

"I  observed  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  (M.  Marbois)  walking 
in  my  garden.  I  sent  out  Col.  Livingston  to  him;  he  told  him  he 
would  return  when  we  had  dined.  While  we  were  taking  coffee 
he  came  in;  and,  after  being  sometime  in  the  room,  we  strolled 
into  the  next  room,  when  he  told  me  he  heard  that  I  had  been  at 
his  house  two  days  before,  when  he  was  at  St.  Cloud;  that  he 
thought  I  might  have  something  particular  to  say  to  him  and  had 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  call  on  me.  *  *  *  I  accordingly 
began  on  the  subject  of  the  debt,  and  related  to  him  the  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  the  minister,  &c.  He  told  me  that  this  led 
to  something  important  that  had  been  cursorily  mentioned  to  him 
at  St.  Cloud." 

But  the  subject  was  adjourned  to  the  house  of  M.  Mar- 
bois, that  evening;  where,  says  Livingston: 

"He  told  me  that  he  wished  me  to  repeat  what  I  had  said  relative 
to  M.  Talleyrand's  requesting  a  proposition  from  me  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.  I  did  so;  and  concluded  with  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  his  evasions  of  that  day,  and  stated  the  consequence 
of  any  delay  on  this  subject,  as  it  would  enable  Britain  to  take 
possession,  who  would  readily  relinquish  it  to  us.  He  said  that 
this  proceeded  upon  a  supposition  of  her  making  so  successful  a 
war  as  to  be  enabled  to  retain  her  conquests.  I-  told  him  that  it 
was  probable  that  the  same  idea  might  suggest  itself  to  the  United 
States;  in  which  case  it  would  be  their  interest  to  contribute  to 
render  her  successful,  and  I  asked  if  it  was  prudent  to  throw  us 
into  her  scale?" 

Mr.  Marbois  referred  to  a  conversation  with  the  Consul, 
who  said  to  him:  "Well,  you  have  the  charge  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  let  them  give  you  one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  and 
pay  their  own  claims,  and  take  the  whole  country."  But 
the  minister  admitted,  and  said  he  had  told  the  Consul  that 
the  thing  was  impossible.     Livingston  says : 

"I  told  him  that  the  United  States  was  anxious  to  preserve  peace 
with  France;  that  for  that  reason  they  wished  to  remove  them  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi;  that  we  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and  had  no  disposition  to 
extend  across  the  river;  that  of  course  we  would  not  give  any 
great  sum  for  the  purchase;  &c.     *     *     *     He  then  pressed  me  to 
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name  the  sum.  *  *  *  I  told  him  that  we  had  no  sort  of  author- 
ity to  go  to  a  sum  that  bore  any  proportion  to  what  he  mentioned; 
but  that,  as  he  himself  considered  the  demand  as  too  high,  he  would 
oblige  me  by  telling  me  what  he  thought  would  be  reasonable.  He 
replied  that  if  we  would  name  sixty  millions  and  take  upon  us  the 
American  claims,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  more,  he  would  try*  how 
far  this  would  be  accepted." 

Mr.  Livingston  told  the  minister  that  it  was  vain  to  ask 
so  great  a  sum. 

Mr.  Monroe,  though  present  in  Paris  with  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  President,  could  not  participate  in  this  in- 
terview with  the  minister,  as  he  had  not  been  presented. 
That  ceremony  took  place  some  days  later.  On  the  17th, 
Mr.  Livingston  writes  to  the  secretary  of  state,  that  there 
were  two  things  in  the  commission  given  them  with  which 
he  was  dissatisfied.  One,  he  said,  was  of  little  moment, 
as  it  was  only  personal  to  himself.  The  other  was  im- 
portant, as  it  might  defeat  the  objects  of  the  negotiation. 
He  explains  them  as  follows : 

"The  first  is,  that  I  have  not  the  same  rank  in  the  commission 
with  Mr.  Monroe.  It  is  important  that  I  should  be  thought  to 
stand  as  well  with  our  Government  as  arfy  other  person.  If  so, 
my  age,  and  the  stations  I  have  held,  entitled  me  not  to  have  had 
any  other  person  placed  above  me  in  the  line  I  have  filled.  The 
second  is,  that  the  commission  contains  power  onlv  to  treat  for 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  You  will  recollect  that 
I  have  been  long  preparing  this  Government  to  yield  us  the  country 
above  the  Arkansas,  because  I  saw  the  effect  of  their  holding  and 
giving  encouragement  to  settle  it  would  draw  off  a  prodigious 
population  from  our  side  of  the  river,  and  form  such  a  connection 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  and  these  new  set- 
tlers, who  would  be  their  relations  and  friends,  as  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  In  my  private  negotiations  with  Joseph  Bona- 
parte I  had  urged  every  reason  that  I  could  think  of  to  induce  them 
to  give  us  the  country;  and  those  reasons  have  had  their  effect.  I 
am,  therefore,  surprised  that  our  commission  should  entirely  have 
lost  sight  of  that  object." 

Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Livingston  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  offer  fifty  millions,  "including  our  debts ;"  but  they 
agreed  first,  to  name  forty  millions.  Mr.  Marbois  express- 
ed great  sorrow  that  they  could  not  go  beyond  that  sum. 
The  offer  of  fifty  millions  was  still  too  little,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
bois had  little  hope  that  anything  short  of  his  proposition 
would    succeed.     The    First    Consul    had    given    Etruria, 
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whose  revenues  were  twenty-five  millions,  in  exchange  for 

Louisiana,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  estimate  the 

latter  beyond  its  real  value. 

Says  Mr.  Livingston, 

"Thus  we  stand  at  present,  resolving  to  rest  a  few  days  upon 
our  oars.  No  notice  has  been  given  of  Mr.  Monroe's  reception; 
and  I  am  not  without  my  fears  that  he  will  not  be  received  before 
the  usual  diplomatic  day,  which  will  not  be  till  the  15th,  and.  before 
that  time,  the  Consul  will  probably  go  upon  his  tour  to  Flanders. 
Mr.  Monroe  having  been  compelled,  when  here,  to  be  well  with  the 
party  then  uppermost,  and  who  are  now  detested  by  the  present 
ruler,  it  will  be  sometime  before  they  know  how  to  estimate  his 
worth;  and  Talleyrand  has.  I  find,  imbibed  personal  prejudice 
against  him,  that  will  induce  him  to  throw  every  possible  obstruc- 
tion in  his  way,  that  he  can  do  consistently  with  their  own  views." 

The  complaint  of  Livingston,  that  his  rank  in  the  com- 
mission should  be  made  subordinate  to  that  of  Monroe, 
was  not  without  reason.  He  had  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day ;  had  led  the  way  to  the  result  that  was 
finally  reached,  by  convincing  the  French  ruler  of  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  his  planting  a  vigorous  self-sustaining 
colony  in  Louisiana ;  and  he  was  the  peer  of  Monroe 
in  intellect  and  standing  before  the  American  people.  But 
he  was  not  a  Virginian;  and  the  Virginia  dynasty  ruled 
the  country.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  Mr.  Monroe  was 
peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  mission,  in  consequence  of  his 
intimacy  with  the  Directory,  when,  during  Washington's 
administration,  he  was  sent  to  represent  the  United  States 
in  Paris.  In  his  efforts  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  domin- 
ant French  faction  he  forfeited  that  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, and  was  recalled.  It  was  his  misfortune,  in 
1796,  to  be  recalled  from  the  French  mission  on  account 
of  his  too  great  power  at  that  court;  and  in  1803  to  be 
ill-received  by  the  French  ruler  for  the  same  reason. 

A  recent  biographer  of  Mr.  Monroe,  with  the  partiality 
natural  to  that  office,  is  not  indisposed  to  give  to  his  dip- 
lomatic hero  equal  credit  with  that  which  is  due  to  Air. 
Livingston,  for  the  negotiation  of  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana.   After  stating  that  Congress  appropriated  two  million 
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dollars  for  the  purchase  of  an  outlet  to  the  gulf,  and  that 

Jefferson  selected  Monroe  to  go  as  a  special  minister  and 
act  with  Livingston,  he  says  that  ".Monroe  accordingly 
went  upon  his  embassy,  and  within  a  month  after  his  ar- 
rival, was  able  with  his  colleague  to  report  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana." 

"Six  individuals,"  he  says,  "were  conspicuous  in  the  negotiation." 
Mr.  Jefferson  he  places  first,  lie  being  the  President,  "whose  sagac- 
ity recognized  the  importance  of  securing  Louisiana,  and  initiated 
the  purchase;  R.  R.  Livingston,  who  had  been  for  two  years  resi- 
dent as  the  American  minister  in  France  and  had  been  pressing 
the  American  claim  to  be  indemnified  for  the  French  Spoliations, 
and  had  brought  the  Government  to  con>.ider  the  possibility  of 
ceding  the  desired  territory;  and  Mr.  Monroe,  whose  former  resi- 
dence in  Paris  was  not  forgotten,  and  who  entered  upon  his  second 
diplomatic  mission  fresh  from  the  instructions  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison  and  from  the  inspiration  of  popular  enthusiasm  with  re- 
spect to  the  acquisition  which  he  was  sent  to  secure." 

Elsewhere  he  attributes  the  purchase  to  the  ambition 
of  Xapoleon;  the  sagacity  of  Jefferson,  the  diplomacy  of 
Talleyrand  and  Marbois,  the  caution  of  Livingston,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Monroe,  were  all  manifested,  &c. 

It  would  be  difficult  fur  the  friends  of  Mr.  Monroe  to 
point  to  one  single  act  or  suggestion  of  his,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  except  to  ac- 
quiesce in  what  had  been  done  before  his  arrival,  sign  his 
name  to  the  treat}-,  and  write  a  letter  home  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  According  to  his  biographer  he  was  not  intro- 
duced to  the  First  Consul,  until  May  I  ;  whereas  the  treaty 
was  signed  April  30.  But  the  writer  was  mistaken,  also, 
as  to  the  date  of  the  treat}',  which  he  gives  as  May  2. 

When  this  great  acquisition  of  territory  was  made  there 
was  prevalent  the  opinion  among  statesmen  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  that  there  was  no  constitutional  warrant  for  it. 
"Jdie  Federalists  opposed  it  on  that  and  on  other  grounds; 
and  Air.  Jefferson,  himself,  was  so  fully  persuade' 1  that  he 
had  transcended  his  constitutional  authority,  that  he  drew 
up  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  legalize  the  proceeding  after  it  was  accom- 
plished.    This  proposed  amendment  of  his,  however,  was 
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never  acted  upon,  nor  even  considered  by  Congress.  And 
not  many  people  of  the  present  day  will  regret  it  or  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  the  Government  to  purchase 
Louisiana. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  co- 
incided with  ours,  at  that  time ;  for  it  is  clear  that  we 
should  not  have  acquired  Louisiana  when  we  did,  if  ever, 
without  a  war,  but  for  the  impending  conflict  between 
France  and  that  power.  The  preceding  synopsis  of  the 
negotiation  can  leave  no  doubt  of  this  truth.  The  coloni- 
zation of  Louisiana  on  a  great  scale,  was  a  cherished  pur- 
pose of  Napoleon  ;  and  nothing  but  a  conviction  on  his 
part  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  it  against  the  navy 
of  Great  Britain  would  have  induced  him  to  part  with  the 
territory. 

The  Spanish  colonists  of  Louisiana  were  shocked  and 
horrified  beyond  measure  at  the  thought  of  again  being 
placed  under  French  rule,  in  consequence  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Napoleon  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 
Addressing  himself  to  all  classes  he  said :  "Inhabitants  of 
St.  Domingo,  whatever  may  be  your  color  or  your  origin, 
you  are  all  free,  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  the  Re- 
public ;"  and  General  Le  Clerk,  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony, 
had  said,  "I  promise  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants." 

These  declarations  were  well  calculated  to  reconcile 
both  Spanish  and  French  colonists  to  a  second  transfer  of 
their  allegiance,  from  .France  to  the  United  States. 

The  Spaniards  in  their  control  of  affairs  for  the  third  of 
a  century,  had  made  no  substantial  improvements.  The 
public  buildings  in  New  Orleans  were  built  of  wood ;  and 
very  few  houses  had  been  built  of  brick. 

The  retrocession  from  Spain  to  France  was  made  May 
18,  1803;  but  the  news  was  slow  in  finding  its  way  to 
Louisiana;  and  on  the  28th  of  July, .  Laussat,  the  tem- 
porary French  governor, wrote  to  the  French  Government, 
that  a  rumor  had  reached  him  that  the  colonv  had  been 
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transferred  to  the  United  States,  which  he  treated  as  a 
calumny.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  rumor  was  true.  On 
June  6  he  was  appointed  by  the  First  Consul,  a  commis- 
sioner formally  to  receive  the  colony  from  the  Spanish 
authorities,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  United  States.  But 
it  was  not  until  November  30  that  the  ceremony  of  re- 
ceiving the  keys  of  New  Orleans  from  the  hands  of  Casa 
Calvo,  the  Spanish  governor,  as  the  symbol  of  cession,  t 
took  place, in  the  presence  of  all  the  military  forces  of  both 
nations,  and  thousands  of  people.  The  Spanish  flag  was 
hauled  down,  and  the  French  flag  went  up,  meeting  it  half 
way  amid  the  di^harge  of  artillery  of  both  nations. 

The  rule  of  the  French  over  Louisiana,  under  this  retro- 
cession from  Spain,  was  very  brief.  Laussat  was  a  man 
of  superior  good  sense.  He  issued  an  admirable  address 
to  the  people,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their  good  for- 
tune in  becoming  citizens  of  the  free  Republic  of  America. 
He  called  out  the  militia,  in  order  to  prevent  lawlessness, 
during  the  transition  state;  and  among  them  was  a  com- 
pany of  American  volunteers,  commanded  by  Daniel 
Clark,  the  father  of  Mrs.  General  Gaines,  who  had  for 
several  years  been  the  American  consul  at  New  Orleans. 

The  American  commissioners,  Governor  Claiborne,  of 
the  Mississippi  territory,  and  General  Wilkinson,  the 
commander  of  the  adjacent  United  States  military  dis- 
trict, failed  to  appear  on  the  appointed  day  for  the  cere- 
mony; but  they  at  length  arrived,  escorted  by  a  small  de- 
tachment of  cavalry.  They  halted  on  the  border  of  the 
city,  and  sent  an  officer  in  to  inform  the  French  governor 
of  their  presence.  They  were  received  with  great  courtesy, 
and  the  next  day,  December  20,  1803,  the  surrender  of  the 
territory  to  the  United  States  was  made  with  formal  cere- 
monies similar  to  those  which  attended  the  transfer  from 
Spain  to  France. 

Mr.  Gayarre,  the  historian  of  Louisiana,  gives  a  lively 
account  of  the  rivalrv  of  M.  Laussat  and  General  Casa 
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Calvo,  the  French  and  Spanish  governors,  in  the  splendid 
entertainments  they  gave  the  Americans.  The  French  Re- 
publican was  determined  not  to  yield  in  pomp  and  display 
to  the  wealthy  Spanish  nobleman.  A  French  author,  Mr. 
Robin,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gayarre,  described  these  festivities 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Laussat  exhibited  in  brilliant  entertainments,  embellished 
by  the  graces  of  his  affable  and  beautiful  wife,  that  fascinating 
elegance  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  French 
character.  The  Louisiana  ladies,  who  looked  upon  her  as  a  model 
of  taste,  appeared  at  these  entertainments  with  a  magnificence 
which  was  a  cause  of  astonishment  in  such  a  colony,  and  which 
might  have  been  successfully  compared  with  any  efforts  of  that 
sort,  even  in  the  principal  cities  of  trance.  The  Louisianian  ladies, 
who  may  justly  be  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  habitual  gravity, 
are  generally  tan  and  exquisitely  shaped;  the  alabaster  whiteness 
of  their  complexion,  which  was  admirably  set  off  by  their  light 
dresses,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  rich  embroideries,  gave  a  fairy 
like  appearance  to  these  festivities.  The  last  one,  particularly, 
astonished  me  by  its  magnificence.  After  tea  and  the  concert  were 
over,  the  dancing  was  interrupted  at  midnight  and  the  guests  went 
down  to  a  saloon,  where,  on  a  table  laid  for  sixty  or  eighty  per- 
sons, arose  on  the  top  of  rocks  the  Temple  of  Good  Faith,  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome,  under  which 
was  placed  the  allegorical  statue  of  the  Goddess.  But  further  on 
one  was  attracted  by  the  flood  of  light  which  burst  from  an  im- 
mense pavilion.  There,  forty  or  fifty  tables,  covered  with  a  variety 
of  dishes,  were  spread  for  the  accommodation  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred guests,  who  grouped  themselves  around  them  in  small  de- 
tached parties." 

The  plain  Americans  who  witnessed  these  brilliant  spec- 
tacles were  doubtless  amazed,  not  to  say  dazed.  But  they 
had  one  compensating  thought.  They  were  on  the  winning 
side. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  THOMAS  NICHOLSON. 

A  Journal  of  Part  of  the  Life,  Travails  and  Labours 

of  That  Faithful  Servant,  and  Minister 

of  the  Gospel,  Thomas  Nicholson. 

Introduction. 

Thomas  Nicholson,  whose  journal  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
time,  was  a  traveling  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  North 
Carolina.  His  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Society.  Among 
those  who  suffered  during  the  persecution  of  Friends  in  Boston 
were  Elizabeth  Nicholson  and  her  sons,  Joseph  and  Christopher. 
They  came  from  Cumberland,  England,  about  1660,  and  seem  to 
have  removed  to  North  Carolina  at  an  early  date,  as  the  first 
marriage  of  Friends  recorded  in  that  colony  is  that  of  Christopher1 
Nicholson  to  Ann  Atwood  in  1680.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
Christopher  who  suffered  in  Boston,  and  that  he  is  the  father  of 
the  Christopher  Nicholson  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina. 
Sept.  2,  1685.  The  second  Christopher  married  Mary  Pool,  Nov. 
22,  1707,  and  to  them  was  born  in  17 15  Thomas3  Nicholson,  the 
author  of  the  journal  presented  herewith. 

The  public  career  of  Thomas  Nicholson  has  been  traced  by 
Weeks  in  his  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery  (pp.  140,  141- 142,  143), 
and  need  not  be  given  in  detail  here.  He  became  a  minister  in  1736, 
and  in  1743  was  on  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  edit  Fox's  Primer;  in  1755  he  occupied  a  place  on  the  first  North 
Carolina  Quaker  Index  cxpnrgatorhis  committee.  It  was  the  duty 
of  this  committee  "to  peruse  all  such  Books  and  writings  as  shall 
be  offered  them,"  and  to  see  that  nothing  was  published  "tending 
to  raise  Contention  or  Breech  of  Unity  amongst  Friends."  In 
1746  he  made  a  visit  to  Friends  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  his  journal 
of  this  journey  is  presented.  In  1749-51  he  visited  England.  In 
1771  he  visited  the  Assembly  then  sitting  in  Newbern.  His  writ- 
ings, so  far  as  published,  are  An  Ansiver  to  a  Layman's  Treatise  on 
Baptism  (Williamsburg,  Va.,  1757,  8°)  and  An  Epistle  to  Friends  in 
Great  Britain  (1762).  In  1774  he  pesented  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
a  manuscript  entitled  "The  Light  Upon  the  Candlestick."  He 
presented  also  a  paper  on  "Liberty  and  Property."  This  was  an 
argument  in  favor  of  altering  the  law  controlling  the  freeing  of 
slaves,  for  he  was  an  ardent  emancipationist.  It  does  not  appear 
that  either  of  these  papers  was  printed.  Nicholson  died  March 
4,  1780,  probably  in  Perquimans  county,-  N.  C. 

He  left  a  manuscript  journal.  In  1782  subscriptions  were  taken 
in  the  North  Carolina  meetings  for  an  edition  of  the  Journal,  but 
no  part  of  it  has  been  printed  before.     It  is  now  the  property  of 
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the  Arch  Street  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
Journal  is  not  a  complete  record  of  the  life  of  the  author.  Its 
historical  parts  are  those  relating  to  the  trip  to  Cape  Fear  in  1746, 
the  visit  to  England  in  1749-51  and  the  visit  to  the  North  Carolina 
Assembly  in  1771.  These  are  presented  herewith  in  their  entirety. 
The  Association  is  under  obligations  to  George  J.  Scattergood  for 
these  extracts.  While  there  is  much  in  the  Journal  besides  what 
is  here  printed  it  is  of  that  religious  introspective  character  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  Friends,  but  of  little  value  to  the  historian. 
So  far  as  known  this  is  the  earliest  journal  kept  by  a  Southern 
Quaker  and  the  only  one  lying  wholly  within  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Some  notes  may  be  added  on  the  amily  of  Thomas3  Nicholson, 
of  Perquimans  county,  N.  C.  He  married  Feb.  18,  1733,  Mary 
Hill.  She  died  Nov.  27,  1770.  They  had  seven  children,  one  died 
in  infancy,  the  others  lived  to  maturity  and  married.  On  Jan.  24, 
1773,  he  married  as  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Nixon,  widow  of 
Thomas  Nixon  and  daughter  of  John  Smith.  They  had  one  son, 
Thomas,4  born  Feb.  26,  1774,  and  two  other  children,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

Thomas4  Nicholson  married  Sarah  White  in  September,  1796. 
They  had  one  son,  Josiah,6  born  Aug.  12,  1797. 

Josiah5  Nicholson  married  Anna  Robinson,  widow  of  William 
Robinson  and  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Rachel  White  (born 
Winslow).  They  had  five  children.  William,6  who  is  mentioned 
below;  Timothy,6  who  removed  from  Perquimans  county,  N.  C, 
to  Richmond,  Indiana,  about  1855,  an(l  now  resides  there;  Josiah,8 
who  has  remained  in  Perquimans  county;  John,0  a  resident  of 
Baltimore;  and  George,6  who  died  June  15,  1855. 

Dr.  William6  Nicholson  was  born  in  Perquimans  county,  N.  C, 
Nov.  9,  1826,  and  died  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  March  1,  1899.  He  was 
educated  in  Friends'  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island, 
was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1850,  and  for  twenty  years  practiced  his  profession  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina.  This  period  included  the  Civil  War.  during  which 
he  was  active  in  mitigating  as  much  as  possible  the  annoyances 
which  Friends  suffered  because  of  their  anti-slavery  views  and 
peace  principles.  He  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional conventions  after  the  war.  In  1870  he  was  selected  by  the 
Friends'  Associated  Executive  Indian  Committee  as  its  General 
Indian  Agent  and  soon  after  removed  to  Lawrence,  Kans.  In  this 
work  he  showed  ability  and  in  1875  the  Government  made  him 
Superintendent  of  the  Central  Division,  which  included  about 
20,000  of  the  most  savage  and  warlike  Indians  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. He  filled  this  position  until  it  was  practically  abolished  in 
1878.  He  became  a  minister  in  the  Society  in  1865,  was  clerk  of 
Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  from  1872  to  1888,  and  published  Serious 
Thought's  for  Serious  Friends  (c.  1880,  pp.  84,  180);  Practical  Views 
of  Sanctification  (c.  1883,  pp.  53);  Conscience  in  Education  (1883); 
Christian  Conversion;  Its  Nature  and  Results,  and  Some  of  its  Rela- 
tions to  Certain  other  Topics  (1884,  pp.  46,  120).  See  a  sketch  of  his 
life  by  Charles  E  Tebbetts  in  The  American  Friend,  May  25,  1899. 
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On  the  first  of  the  4th  mo.,  1746,  I  set  out  on  a  journey, 
towards  Capefare,  being-  accompanied  with  my  wife  and 
others,  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  which  was  a  comfortable 
Meeting;  having  to  my  companion  in  the  ministry  my  well 
esteemed  friend  Stephen  Scott,  and  also  accompanied  by 
our  friends  Phinehas  and  Zachariah  Nixon,1  who  were 
chosen  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  accompany  us  in  a^ 
friendly  visit,  to  friends  at  Capefare,  and  to  settle  matters 
amongst  them  in  relation  to  Church  Discipline,  we  had  a 
near  arid  affectionate  parting,  with  friends  after  the  said 
Meeting,  and  went  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Caleb 
Elliott,  the  next  day  rode  to  the  house  of  Robert  Peel  and 
the  3rd  day  had  a  Meeting  at  his  house,  and  went  that 
evening  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Knox,  and  the  4th  day 
over  Roanoak,  and  Tar  river,  at  the  falls  to  the  house  of 
Isaas  Ricks,  the  next  day  had  a  Meeting  there  with  the 
people,  who  appeared  tender  and  hopeful,  a  preceius 
Meeting  it  was,  and  ended  with  praises  to  the  Lord,  the 
Father  of  all  our  mercies,  and  from  thence  on  our  way,  that 
evening,  but  not  having  convenient  opportunity  of  lodging 
in  any  housel  we  rode  on  till  some  time  in  the  night,  and 
lay  in  the  woods,  the  next  morning  got  early  on  our  way 
and  travailed  hard  all  day,  the  way  being  rough  and 
unpleasant,  we  were  very  weary,  but  got  over  Nuce  River, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Capefare,  to  the  house  of  one 
Henry  Bradley,  where  the  people  were  civil  to  us,  the  next 
day  being  the  7th  of  the  month  we  got  to  the  house  of 
Jonathan  Evans,  and  had  a  meeting,  the  day  following, 
(being  first  day,  of  the  week)  at  his  house,  to  which  came 
several  people  that  seemed  very  raw,  but  after  some  time 

:Stephen  Scott  was  probably  a  son  of  Stephen  Scott,  of  Pas- 
quotank County,  whose  will  was  probated  September  10.  1716,  and 
perhaps  a  descendant  of  that  Joseph  Scott  visited  by  Fox  in  1672. 
Zachariah  Nixon  is  commemorated  in  the  village  of  Nixonton, 
in  Pasquotank  County,  chartered  in  1758,  and  from  1785  to  1S00 
the  county  seat. 
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grew  more  solid,  so  that  I  believe  truth  was  over  them, 
from  thence  the  next  day  to  the  house  of  Michael  Blocker, 
which  seemed  to  be  to  good  satisfaction  and  went  that 
evening  over  Capefare  River,  to  the  house  of  Richard 
Dunn,  at  Dunn's  Creek,  and  tarried  with  friends  there  one 
day,  the  day  following  had  a  Meeting  at  their  Meeting 
house,2  it  being  the  nth  of  the  sd.  mo.  where  truth  went 
over  opposition,  altho  we  met  with  deep  exercise  with  one 
John  Crews,  who  had  come  from  Pennsylvania,  out  of  the 
unity  of  friends,  but  seeked  to  introduce  himself  as  an 
Member  and  Minister,  in  them  parts,  we  went  that  evening 
to  the  House  of  John  Locks  and  had  a  Meeting  there,  the 
next  day  which  was  attended  with  a  degree  of  Divine 
favor;  from  thence  to  the  House  of  Edward  Jones,  and  the 
next  day  had  a  Meeting  at  the  house  of  John  Upton,  where 
truth  was  plentifully  declared,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be 
well  affected  therewith,  from  thence  to  the  house  of 
Gershan  Benbow  at  Cowen  Creek,3  tarrying  there  one  day 
had  a  Meeting  the  day  following  first  day  at  friends 
Meeting  house,  at  Cowen  Creek,  truth  prevailed  to  our 
comfort,  the  next  day  being  their  mo.  Meeting  we  were 
at  it,  where  notwithstanding  we  had  met  with  much 
exercise,  by  reason  of  the  opposition  the  said  Crews  had 
endeavored  to  raise,  in  divers  friends  against  our  service 
in  the  Discipline,  yet  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to 
be  with  us,  and  truth  plead  its  own  cause,  to  the  removing 
all  opposition,  and  we  gave  friends  our  advice,  and 
judgment,  in  things  that  wanted  regulation,  our  labor  was 

!Dunn's  Creek  meeting  was  organized  about  1746.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  near  Fayetteville.  It  did  not  prosper  and  the 
monthly  meeting  was  laid  down  in  1772.  In  1781  the  meeting 
for  worship  disappears  also.  For  the  history  of  this  and  other 
Quaker  meetings  mentioned  in  the  text,  see  Weeks'  Southern 
Quakers  and  Slavery,  passim. 

3This  is,  no  doubt,  Carver's  Creek.  A  meeting  was  organized 
about  1740  and  a  monthly  meeting  about  1746.  It  was  located 
in  Bladen  County  and  was  laid  down  about  1797.  Gershom  Ben- 
bow  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Pennsylvania  and  is  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  the  former  State. 
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well  received  and  a  precious  season  it  was,  which  abounded 
in  sweet  uniting-  love  to  mutual  comfort,  and  edification 
we  had  a  meeting  the  next  morning  with  friends,  and 
parted  in  unity  and  much  tenderness,  leaving  them  as  in 
a  calm  after  a  storm,  then  on  our  way  that  day  towards 
New  river  and  lay  in  the  woods  that  night  and  the  day 
following  got  to  the  house  of  Richard  Cherson  a  friend  at 
New  river,  and  tarrying  one  day  at  his  house,  the  next  day 
had  a  meeting  at  his  house,  and  so  that  evening  to  the 
house  of  Henry  Rhodes,  from  thence  the  next  day  to  the 
House  of  Thomas  Parker,  and  had  a  Meeting  and  from 
thence  that  evening  to  the  house  of  John  Howard  and  the 
next  day  being  first  day  had  a  Meeting  at  William 
Williamses  house,  we  went  that  evening  to  the  house  of 
Richard  Fair,  and  the  next  day  had  a  meeting  at  the  house 
of  Jonathan  Melton,  which  proved  a  very  good  meeting, 
and  went  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Wilson  and 
had  a  Meeting  the  next  day,  at  his  house,  and  that  evening 
we  went  to  the  house  of  one  William  AVicklirTe  the  next 
day  being  the  fourth  of  the  week  and  25th  of  the  month, 
we  had  a  Meeting  in  the  court  House,  at  Newberntown, 
it  being  the  time  of  the  Assembly  siting;  to  which  came 
divers  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  truth  was  plentifully 
declared,  to  them  and  many  of  them  gave  good  attention; 
that  evening  we  spake  with  the  Governor,4  who  was  very 
loving  to  us,  and  told  us  that  he  heartily  wished  all  our 
people  well,  and  returned  to  us  thanks  for  our  visit;  and 
so  went  that  evening  over  Trent  Ferry,  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  one  Mary  Wilson,  a  widow  woman,  where  we 
were  well  and  kindly  entertained,  the  next  day  we  got  to 
the  house  of  William  Hill  at  Coresound,  the  next  day  went 
to  the  house  of  Henry  Stanton,  Senr.,5  the  day  following 

'Gabriel   Johnston,   governor  of   North    Carolina,    1734-1752. 

5Henry  Stanton,  Sr.,  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton.  The  line  is  Henry,  Sr.,1  Benjamin,2  Henry.  Jr.,3  who 
removed  from  North  Carolina  to  Ohio  in  1800,  Edwin  M."  Henry 
Stanton,  Sr.,  and  William  Borden,  doubtless  the  one  in  the  text, 
married  sisters. — See  Publications  III.,  p.   144. 
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being  first  day  we  were  at  their  Meeting  House,  and  had 
a  Meeting  to  our  comfort  and  satisfaction,  and  went  that 
evening  to  the  house  of  William  Borden,  the  next  day  to 
the  house  of  Benjamin  Borden,  and  so  back  again  to 
William  Hills,  and  staid  all  night,  the  next  day  was  their 
Monthly  Meeting,  we  had  a  blessed  Meeting,  it  was  a 
precious  season  to  friends  in  them  parts  and  although 
things  had  been  much  out  of  order  'amongst  them,  yet  it 
appeared  to  us  that  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Lord 
was  near  to  them,  in  mercy  to  recover  and  heal  them; 
which  engaged  us  with  thankful  hearts  to  Intreat  the 
Lord,  that  he  might  be  pleased  to  engage  them  in  fresh 
resolutions  to  walk  answerable  to  so  great  repeated 
visitations  of  his  love,  from  thence  back  again  to  the  house 
of  William  Hill,  the  next  day  travailed  hard  and  got  over 
Trent  Ferry  and  up  Nuce  River  to  the  house  of  Mary 
Nixon,  the  next  day  up  Nuce  and  over  at  Ironses  ferry, 
and  so  to  the  house  of  John  Ratliff  a  friend  up  Nuce,  and 
staid  there  one  day,  the  next  day  had  a  comfortable 
Meeting,  at  his  house,  and  came  that  evening  on  our  way 
to  the  house  of  Thomas  McAclindons,  the  next  day  being 
first  day,  had  a  Meeting  at  the  house  of  Widow  Whites 
at  little  Contemtney  which  proved  a  comfortable  Meeting, 
we  went  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Farmer,  and 
staid  one  day,  the  next  day  had  a  Meeting  at  his  house 
and  staid  all  night  the  next  day  we  rode  hard,  and  having 
a  difficult  way  we  were  much  puzzled,  but  got  on  our 
journey  homewards  over  Roanoak  river,  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Joseph  Wimbelleys,  the  next  day  travailed  on  and 
got  over  Chowan  River,  and  to  the  house  of  Caleb  Elliott, 
the  next  day  being  the  10th  of  the  5th  month  we  all  got 
safe  home,  to  our  wives  and  families  and  found  all  well, 
after  an  absence  of  fourty  days,  and  a  journey  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  Praises  be  given  to  God  the 
father  of  all  our  mercies,  who  had  been  our  all  in  all. 
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II. 

North  Carolina,  the  2nd  mo.,  1749. 
Pursuant  to  a  concern  that  had  rested  on  my  mind  for 
several  years  to  visit  friends  in  old  England,  I  set  out  from 
home  on  the  26th  of  the  2nd  mo.,  1749.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  of  Friends  and  others  at  the  Meeting  house  near 
little  River  Bridge,0  and  it  was  a  solid  good  meeting,  the 
greatest  part  went  down  to  the  bridge,  with  me  where  I 
was  to  take  water,  and  there  I  parted  with  my  dear  Wife 
and  Children,  Relations,  friends  and  Neighbors,  in  a  very 
solemn,  near  and  affectionate  manner,  and  the  living 
presence  of  the  Lord  was  witnessed  sufficient  to  bear  up 
and  support  in  so  near  a  trial,  for  which  Praises  be  given 
to  him  saith  my  soul  for  he  is  worthy.  And  on  the  2nd  day 
of  the  3rd  mo.  I  got  safe  down  to  Corecock  Inlet  on  board 
the  George  Brigantine  bound  for  London,  Captain  James 
Kennedy  Commander.  Here  I  was  obliged  to  wait  two 
weeks,  while  the  vessel  was  lading  and  fixing  for  the 
voyage.  On  the  18th  day  of  the  3rd  mo.  we  set  sail  and 
went  over  'the  Inlet  safe  to  sea,  and  were  five  weeks  and 
five  days  betwixt  land  and  land,  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
4th  month  we  came  in  sight  of  the  English  land,  an  Island 
called  Scilley  at  the  entrance  of  .the  English  channel,  we 
had  a  good  passage  or  Voyage  and  the  Captain  and  all  the 
Company  were  very  loving  and  kind  to  me,  all  the  time 
we  were  together.  I  had  my  health  but  poorly  at  sea,  and 
many  clouds  of  temptations  of  diverse  kinds,  often  beset 
me,  but  the  Lord  in  his  wonted  goodness,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  support  me  under  them,  and  his  life  giving 
presence  accompanied  me,  so  that  I  had  reason  to  say  the 
Lord  was  my  shepherd  and  keeper,  in  which  time  of 
abasement  and  aboundings,  many  precious  things  were 
open  to  my  understanding,  beyond  the  reach  of  my  Pen  or 
tongue  at  present  to  set  forth,  but  choose  that  they  may  be 

"Nothing  now  remains  to  fix  the  site  of  this  early  Quaker  meet- 
ing house,  except  a  few  scattered  grave  stones. 
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laid  up  as  in  the  Lord's  Treasury,  till  he  is  pleased  to 
command  to  bring  them  forth  by  a  fresh  spring  of  his 
divine  Love,  in  the  meantime  let  my  soul  be  humbled  in 
me,  and  give  him  the  praise  for  he  is  w'orthy  forever  Amen. 
On  the  8th  of  the  5th  mo.  and  7th  of  the  week  we  arrived 
safe  in  the  Thames  at  Horley  down  Chanc  and  having 
enquired  of  the  officers  which  came  on  board  of  us  at 
Gravesend  for  several  friends,  as  John  Hunt,  John 
Fothergill,  and  Simeon  Warner,  the  former  they  knew  not, 
but  Simeon  Warner  one  of  them  knew  and  gave  me  so 
agreeable  an  account  of  him,  that  I  concluded  to  go  to  his 
house,  and  accordingly  hired  a  man  to  set  me  on  shore, 
and  to  go  with  me  to  his  house,  who  received  me  with  all 
the  kindness  and  respect  that  could  reasonably  be  expected 
or  desired  after  a  little  conversation,  he  very  kindly  invited 
me  to  make  his  house  my  lodgings  while  I  staid  in  London, 
to  which  I  ascented,  for  altho  his  house  was  something 
inconvenient  to  meeting,  yet  it  was  a  very  quiet  still  place, 
being  out  of  the  hurry  of  the  city,  and  a  brave  airy  place, 
which  made  up  sufficiently  for  the  disadvantage  of  the 
distance,  the  next  day  being  first  day,  I  went  with  said 
Simeon  Warner,  to  the  forenoon  meeting  at  the  Savoy, 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  meeting  at  Westminster, 
second  day  we  went  to  the  morning  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  at  the  Chamber  in  Grace  Church  street  where 
I  produced  my  certificates,  which  were  read  and  approved 
of  and  friends  appointed  for  me  to  attend  the  afternoon 
meeting  at  Hosley  down,  on  the  third  day,  and  Grace 
Church  street  in  the  forenoon  on  fourth  day,  and  the  work 
house  in  the  fore  noon,  and  Devonshire  House  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  day,  and  at  Grace  Church  street  in 
the  fore  noon  on  Sixth  day,  to  which  appointment  I  gave 
attendance,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  at  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  at  the  chamber,  it  being  the  14th  of  the  5th 
month  and  on  first  day  in  the  fore  noon  we  went  to  Grace 
Church  Street,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  Devonshire  House, 
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and  had  large  meetings  and  good  satisfaction,  Second  day 
morning  we  went  to  the  mornings  meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  at  the  Chamber,  third  day  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  Peel,  fourth  day  in  the  forenoon  at  Grace  Church 
Street,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  young  folks  Quarterly 
Meeting,  fifth  day  evening  at  the  park,  sixth  day  morning 
at  Grace  Church  Street,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
meeting  for  sufferings,  being  the  2i'st  of  the  5th  mo.  On 
first  day  morning  at  the  park,  and  in  the  afternoon  as 
Hosley  down,  and  had  a  large  meeting  to  satisfaction, 
Second  day  morning  to  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  and  third  day  in  the  afternoon  at  Hosley  down,  and 
fourth  day  being  accompanied  by  friend  Richard  Partridge, 
I  went  to  see  Lord  Cartright,7  who  had  heard  of  me  and 
had  sent  for  me.  He  was  very  loving,  and  enquired  after 
friends  in  North  Carolina,  and  said  they  were  the  best 
tenants  he  had,  and  desired  me  to  give  his  service  to  my 
Friends  and  to  tell  them  that  he  would  willingly  serve  them 
in  anything  that  he  could  at  any  time,  he  desired  me  to 
come  to  him  again  before  I  left  England,  I  told  him  that 
I  expected  to  leave  London  soon  and  could  not  promise 
to  come  to  him  again,  he  told  me  I  might  write  to  him, 
which  I  did  and  left  in  the  care  of  R.  Partridge.  On 
fifth  day  I  .was  at  the  fore  noon  meeting  at  Ratcliff  and  in 
the  afternoon  at  Devonshire  house,  Sixth  day  morning  I 
was  at  Grace  Church  Street,  where  I  cleared  myself  of 
some  things,  which  had  lain  with  considerable  weight  on 
my  mind,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  at  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  it  being  the  28th  of  the  5th  mo. 

First  day  morning  I  went  to  Ratcliff,  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Peel,  and  had  good  satisfaction,  second 
day  morning  I  was  at  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
Third  day  in  the  afternoon  at  Hosley  down,  Fourth  day 
morning  at  Grace  Church  Street,  and  in  the  afternoon  at 
a  burial  at  Hosley  down. 

7Lord  Carteret,  later  Earl  Granville,  see  note  post. 
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On  Fifth  day  being-  the  third  of  the  6th  month,  1749,  I 
left  London  and  rode  to  Tottenham  and  had  a  Meeting 
and  from  thence  to  Ware,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Samuel  Scott,  Senr.,  sixth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Hodsdon, 
in  Hertfordshire  to  satisfaction,  Seventh  day  I  rode  to 
Hertford  to  the  house  of  John  Price,  Senr.,  and  on  first 
day  was  at  friends  fore  and  afternoon  meetings,  where  I 
met  with  our  ancient  and  worthy  friend,  Samuel  Bownas8 
and  staid  to  friends  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  on 
second  day,  fourth  day  I  rode  to  Hitching  to  the  house  of 
John  Turner,  and  was  at  Friends  evening  meeting,  then 
fifth  day  was  at  Friends  week  day  Meeting  at  Hitching, 
where  we  were  favored  with  Divine  goodness,  sixth  day  I 
rode  to  Baldock  and  had  a  good  meeting,  and  after  meeting 
I  rode  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Burr  of  Royston,  and  was 
at  Friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings,  there  on  first  day 
and  second  day  at  the  mo.  Meeting  in  which  meeting  we 
were  under  a  good  degree  of  Divine  favor,  for  which  let 
living  praises  be  given  to  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies. 

Third  day  I  rode  to  Godmanchester,  to  the  house  of 
Thomas  Gray,  and  had  a  meeting  at  Huntington,  which 
proved  a  hard  dull  meeting,  fourth  day  being  accompanied 
by  Edward  Higginson,  we  rode  to  Raunce  and  had  a 
meeting  and  I  rode  that  evening  to  Wellingborough,  to 
the  house  of  Daniel  Gibbs,  where  I  met  with  Isaac  Gray 
of  Hitching,  who  met  me  by  appointment  and  bore  me 
company  to  several  Meetings,  fifth  day  we  were  at  Friends 
Meeting  at  Wellingborough,  and  on  sixth  day  we  rode  to 
Artilborough  and  had  a  meeting,  and  rode  after  meeting 
to  Kettering  and  lodged  at  a  house  kept  by  Robert 
Curthbertsons  Daughter  of  Wellingborough,  from  thence 
we  rode  to  Geddington  and  had  a  meeting  and  dined  at  the 
house  of  William  Dodson  and  returned  back  to  Welling- 
borough to  the  house  of  Robert  Curthbertson,  it  being 
the  19th  of  the  6th  mo. 

On  first  day  we  were  at    Friends    fore    and    afternoon 


"Bownas  visited  Southern  Friends  in  1706  and  in  1727. 
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Meetings  at  Wellingborough,  which  was  large  in  which  I 
had  hard  labor  on  account  of  a  lifeless  ministry,  but  was 
favored  to  clear  myself  to  the  satisfaction  of  friends,  and 
to  the  enlargement  of  my  own  peace,  I  understood  after 
the  meetings  were  over  that  friends  in  that  meeting  had 
been  much  imposed  upon,  by  a  lifeless  ministry,  and  some 
of  them  expressed  their  satisfaction,  with  my  openings  at 
that  time.  Third  day  being  accompanied  by  Joseph 
Notingham  we  rode  to  Molton  and  had  a  Meeting,  which 
was  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  Divine  favour,  and  we 
lodged  that  night  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Wright.  Fourth 
day  we  rode  to  Northampton  and  had  a  good  Meeting  and 
lodged  at  the  House  of  William  Hopkins,  fifth  day  we  rode 
to  Buckborough,  and  had  a  meeting  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Sarah  Adams,  Sixth  day  we  rode  to  Aydon  and 
had  a  large  Evening  Meeting,  to  which  came  many  sober 
people  not  of  our  Society,  who  behaved  well  and  gave  good 
attention,  we  lodged  that  night  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Ashbey.  The  next  day  being  the  7th  of  the  week  and  the 
26th  of  the  6th  mo.  we  rode  to  Coventry,  in  order  to  be 
at  the  Circular  Meeting  which  began  the  next  day,  and 
proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  large  meeting.  I  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Joseph  Free  here,  I  met  with  John  Griffith9 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  many  worthy  Friends  of  England, 
as  Benjamin  Kidd,  Joshua  Toft,  Jonah  Thompson,  Isaac 
Sharpless,  May  Drummond,  Katharine  Payton10  and 
Divers  others,  on  whom  lay  a  great  part  of  the  service  of 
these  great  Meetings,  these  Meetings  continued  part  of 
three  days,  two  meetings  of  a  day  and  three  meetings 
at  a  time  in  which  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  noting,  that  the 
Mayor  of  Coventry,  not  only  let  Friends  have  the  town 
Hall  to  meet  in,  but  came  and  sate  with  them  in  several 
of  the  meetings,  here  was  the  largest  gathering  of  people 
I  had  ever  seen,  there  coming  in  so  many  people  not  of 

"Visited  the  South  in  1765. 

"Catherine  Peyton  was  in  the  South  in  1753. 
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our  Society  who  generally  behaved  well,  and  seemed  to 
give  good  attention  to  the  Doctrine  which  was  preached' 
to  them,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  service  to  many. 

Here  I  parted  with  Joseph  Nottingham  and  went  with 
John  Griffith  to  a  Meeting  appointed  for  us  at  Warwick, 
which  was  very  large,  and  many  people  of  note  in  the- 
world  came  in  who  behaved  very  soberly,  after  meeting  we- 
went  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Hands,  fifth  day  John  Griffith 
and  I  parted,  he  went  to  a  meeting  at  Henley  and  I  went 
to  a  Meeting  at  Harbury,  and  dined  at  the  house  of  John- 
Irons,  and  rode  after  meeting  to  the  house  of  Thomas 
Chandler  and  lodged  there,  sixth  day  I  rode  to  Radway 
and  had  a  Meeting  to  pretty  good  satisfaction,  and  rode 
after  meeting  to  long  Compton,  and  had  a  satisfactory 
Evening  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  House  of  Nicholas 
Harris,  I  staid  to  their  meeting  on  first  day,  and  we  were 
favored  with  a  satisfactory  season,  after  Meeting  being 
accompanied  by  John  Beventon,  we  rode  to  Shipston,  and 
had  a  large  and  powerful  Even  Meeting,  and  I  went  home 
with  said  Beventon,  to  Edenton,  and  had  a  Meeting  there 
on  second  day,  Third  day  went  to  Henley,  and  had  a 
meeting  in  the  evening,  fourth  day  I  rode  to  Burmingham 
to  the  house  of  John  Williams,  and  was  at  a  comfortable- 
Meeting  there,  Fifth  day  1  rode  to  the  house  of  Johm 
Bradford  and  had  a  meeting  on  sixth  day  at  Wiggins  hill,, 
and  returned  back  again  to  said  friend  Bradford's,  Seventh- 
day  I  rode  to  the  house  of  Alice  Morris,  and  first  day 
morning  I  rode  to  Stafford  and  had  a  meeting  and  rode 
after  meeting  to  seek  the  house  of  Joshua  and  John  Toft 
and  had  a  Meeting  there  on  third  day,  4th  day  I  rode  to 
Maclesfield  and  had  a  comfortable  Meeting  and  lodged  at 
the  House  of  Joseph  Hobson,  fifth  day  had  a  Meeting  at 
Stockport  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  John  Calas,  sixth  day 
rode  to  Morley  and  had  a  large  good  Meeting  and  lodged 
at  the  house  of  Peter  Tayler,  seventh  day  I  rode  to  John 
Merricks,   at   Middlewich,   and   had    a    good   comfortable 
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.Meeting  there  on  first  clay  it  being  the  17th  of  the  7th 
month,  1749.  Second  day  I  rode  being  accompanied  by 
said  friend  Merrick  to  Nantwitch  and  had  a  Meeting,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  John  Murry,  third  day  we  rode  to 
Chester  to  the  house  of  Peter  Ledbeater,  and  had  a 
Meeting  there,  on  fourth  day,  and  rode  that  evening 
to  the  house  of  Roger  Merrick,  fifth  day  we  rode  to 
Newton  and  had  a  good  Meeting,  and  rode  after  Meeting 
to  the  house  of  Thomas  Hough  and  had  a  satisfactory 
Evening  Meeting  with  Friends  at  Sutton  that  evening,  on 
sixth  day  we  rode  to  Franley,  and  had  a  large  good 
Meeting,  here  Joshua  and  John  Toft  met  me,  and  also  my 
good  old  friend  John  Merrick  left  me,  and  returned  home, 
and  I  rode  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Clare,  and  on  Seventh 
day  I  rode  to  Warrington  to  the  house  of  Samuel 
Fothergill,11  where  I  met  with  Lydia  Lancaster,  and  Sophia 
Hume,1-  here  Jonathan  Fallows  a  friend  of  Middlewitch 
met  me,  and  we  rode  on  first  day  to  Langtree  to  a  general 
Meeting  which  proved  a  satisfactory  Meeting,  and  lodged 
at  the  house  of  Alexander  Parkinson,  second  day  we  rode 
to  Liverpool  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Rutter,  and  had  a 
satisfactory  Meeting  there,  on  .Third  day,  and  rode  that 
evening  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Bispham,  at  Bickerstaff, 
ajid  had  a  Meeting  there  on  fourth  day,  and  rode  that 
evening  to  the  house  of  James  Winstonlay,  at  Ashdon,  and 
had  a  Meeting  on  Fifth  day,  and  rode  that  evening  to  the 
house  of  Samuel  Mellor,  at  Manchester,  and  had  a 
satisfactory  Meeting  there,  on  sixth  day,  where  I  met  with 
Jane  Hopkins,  and  Elizabeth  Hudson,  two  Pennsylvania 
Friends,  seventh  day  we  rode  to  Warrington,  to  the  house 
of  Samuel  Fothergill  again,  and  on  first  day  being  the  first 
of  the  eight  month,  had  a  large  and  satisfactory  Meeting, 
at    Panketh,    and    an    evening    Meeting    at    Warrington, 

"Fothergill   was   in  the   South   in    1755. 

"Sophia  Hume  (c  1701-1774)  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
who  removed  to  London.  She  wrote  several  books. — See  Weeks, 
Southern  Quakers,  pp.   140-142. 
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Second  day  I  set  out  for  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Lancaster,  and  went  to  the  house  of  William  Delworth, 
and  was  at  Friends  Mo.  Meeting  at  Lancaster  on  Third 
day,  and  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting-  on  fourth  day,  and  had 
good  satisfaction,  on  Fifth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Wersdale, 
and  rode  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  Thompson,  and  on 
sixth  day  had  a  meeting  at  Wray,  and  lodged  at  the  House 
•of  Benjamin  Gordon,  on  first  day  rode  to  Bantim,  in 
Yorkshire  to  a  Meeting  and  dined  at  the  house  of  the 
Widow  Moore,  and  rode  after  Meeting  to  the  house  of  the 
William  Backhouse  and  had  a  Meeting  on  second  day  at 
Yelland,  and  rode  to  the  house  of  Edward  Noble  at 
Height,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on  third  day,  and  rode 
that  evening  to  the  house  of  John  Abrahams,  at  Swarth- 
more  Hall,  and  had  a  good  Meeting  there  on  fourth  day, 
on  fifth  day  rode  to  Hawkhead  and  had  a  Meeting  and 
rode  to  Crook  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  house  of  John 
Jopson,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on  sixth  day,  seventh  day 
I  rode  to  Kendal,  to  the  house  of  our  worthy  friend  John 
Wilson,  and  was  at  Friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings 
there  on  first  day  which  were  large  and  satisfactory,  on 
second  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Preston,  and  dined  at  the 
house  of  Nathan  Layton,  and  returned  back  to  Kendal,  on 
third  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Grayrig,  and  returned  back  to 
Kendal,  on  fourth  day  was  at  a  good  Meeting  at  Kendal, 
fifth  day  being  accompanied  by  said  friend  Wilson,  we  rode 
to  Briggrlat  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  I  rode  after  Meeting 
to  the  house  of  Willliam  Shistlethwaite,  and  had  a  Meeting 
on  sixth  day  at  Dent,  first  day  I  rode  to  Garsdale,  and  had  a 
Meeting  where  I  met  with  our  friend  John  Burton,  I  rode 
atfer  Meeting  to  the  house  of  James  Shaw,  second  day  I  rode 
to  Ravenstonedale  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Close,  on  third  day  rode  to  the  house  of 
Thomas  Stcwardson,  and  on  fourth  day  went  to  Strickland, 
and  had  a  Meeting  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Savage,  fifth    day    I    rode    to    Penrith,  and  had  a  good 
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Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  William  Hewetson, 
sixth  day  I  rode  to  Terrill  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  lodged 
at  the  house  of  Thomas  Wilkinsons,  on  seventh  day  being 
the  28th  of  the  8th  month  I  rode  to  the  house  of  George 
Mark  in  Cumberland  at  Mosdale,  and  had  a  Meeting  on 
first  day,  and  rode  that  evening  to  Coldbeck  to  the  house 
of  Ann  Greenop,  and  had  a  Meeting  there,  on  second  day 
I  rode  after  Meeting,  to  the  house  of  Joshua  Scott,  and  on 
third  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Isell,  and  rode  after  Meeting 
to  the  house  of  Jonathan  Harris  at  Cokermouth,  and  had 
a  Meeting  there  on  fifth  day,  Here  I  met  with  my  well 
the  House  of  Jonathan  Hudson,  at  Graysouthen,  and  had 
a  Meeting  there  on  fifth  day.  Here  I  met  with  my  well 
esteemed  friend  Christopher  Wilson,  on  first  day  I  went 
back  again  to  Cockermouth,  to  friends  General  Meeting, 
and  after  Meeting  back  again  to  Jonathan  Hudsons  whose 
wife  Rebeckah  was  a  near  kinswoman  to  my  brother-in- 
law  Joseph  Robinson  in  North  Carolina,  they  were  very 
glad  to  see  me  as  I  also  was  to  see  them,  I  staid  there  till 
third  day,  and  then  being  accompanied  by  Christopher 
Wilson,  We  rode  to  the  house  of  Daniel  Stephenson,  at 
White  Haven,  and  had  a  very  satisfactory  Meeting  there 
on  fourth  day,  where  I  received  a  letter  from  my  wife, 
giving  me  an  account  that  all  was  well  at  home,  to  my 
great  satisfaction;  and  so  we  returned  back  again  after 
Meeting,  to  Graysouthen,  on  Fifth  day  had  a  large  and 
good  Meeting  at  Pardshawcrag,  and  returned  back  to 
Graysouthen,  Sixth  day  had  a  good  Meeting  at  Broughton 
and  returned  back  again  to  Jonathan  Hudson's,  on  first 
day  went  again  to  Pardshawcrag,  where  there  were  many 
friends,  and  we  were  favored  with  a  blessed  Meeting,  (this 
is  one  of  the  largest  country  Meetings  I  have  seen)  and 
returned  back  again  to  Graysouthen  and  had  a  comfortable 
Meeting  there  that  evening. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ANECDOTES  OF  GENERAL  WINFIELD   SCOTT. 

[The  interesting  anecdotes  of  General  Winfield  Scott, 
given  below,  are  from  an  interview  with  General  Schuyler 
Hamilton,  of  New  York.  General  Hamilton  is  the  grand- 
son of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  of  General  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, and  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1822.  His  father 
was  John  Church  Hamilton,  the  4th  son  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy  in  1841, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Infantry.  He  was  an  instructor 
at  West  Point,  and  served  with  honor  in  Mexico,  being 
brevetted  for  gallantry  at  Monterey,  and  again  for  brave 
conduct  in  an  affair  at  Mil  Fores.  From  1847  to  '54  he 
served  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Scott.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the  7th 
New  York  regiment,  and  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler,  and  afterwards  acted  as  military  secre- 
tary to  General  Scott,  until  the  retirement  of  the  latter. 
Subsequently  he  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  H.  W. 
Halleck  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was 
commissioned  Brigadier  General  of  volunteers  12th  No- 
vember, 1863,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  St.  Louis.  He  participated  in  the  important 
operations  of  the  armies  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumber- 
land and  first  suggested  the  cutting  of  a  canal  to  the  Con- 
federate flank  at  Island  No.  10,  and  commanded  a  division 
against  that  island  and  New  Madrid,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
moted Major  General  17th  September,  1862.  He  com- 
manded the  reserve  at  Farmington  and  in  February,  1863, 
was  compelled  by  feeble  health  to  resign.  From  1871  to 
'75  he  filled  the  office  of  hydrographic  engineer  for  the  de- 
partment of  docks  in  New  York  City.  He  is  the  author  of 
History  of  the  National  Flag  of  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1852).    He  is  a  resident  of  New  York  City. 

This  narrative  of  General  Schuvler  Hamilton  was  sent 
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to  me  for  insertion  in  my  life  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  in 
the  Great  Commanders  Series  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York),  but  reached  me  too  late  for  that  purpose.  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Publications 
of  the  Southern  History  Association. 

Marcus  J.  Wright.] 
Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Hamilton's  Narrative. 

It  was  a  day  of  storm  and  sleet  and  slush  in  December, 
1 85 1,  when  a  tall  man  of  commanding  appearance,  with  his 
face  carefully  wrapped  in  one  or  more  mufflers,  entered 
the  ante-room  of  the  office  of  Major  General  Scott,  ac- 
companied by  a  youth.  This  office  was  in  the  old  War 
Office  at  Washington.  The  entrance  was  ornamented, 
over  the  door,  with  two  brass  mounted  howitzers,  cap- 
tured in  Mexico,  and  somewhat  notorious  as  having  led 
to  the  court  of  inquiry,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  into  the  con- 
duct of  General  Gideon  J.  Pillow. 

The  writer  was  the  only  aide-de-camp  present.  The 
visitor  asked  if  he  could  see  General  Scott.  The  aide 
thought  it  was  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, but  was  uncertain  because  of  the  mufflers.  He  an- 
swered, courteously,  he  would  ascertain  in  a  moment.  He 
believed  General  Scott  was  at  that  moment  engaged  with  a 
gentleman.  The  visitors  were  invited  to  sit  down.  En- 
tering General  Scott's  private  office,  the  aide  told  him  he 
believed  Senator  Clay  was  in  the  ante-room,  but  could  not 
be  absolutely  certain,  because  his  face  was  enveloped  in 
wraps,  yet  he  begged  General  Scott  would  receive  him  in 
person.  General  Scott  immediately  arose  and  advanced 
to  meet  his  visitors.  The  surmise  wras  correct.  It  was 
Senator  Clay,  accompanied  by  his  grandson,  Henry  Clay, 
Jr.,  the  son  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Henry  Clay,  who  fell  at 
Buena  Vista,  on  February  22,  1847.  Mn  Clay  presented 
his  grandson  to  General  Scott,  and  testily  observed: 
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"General,  your  aide  did  not  recognize  me,  though  I  have 
often  met  him  before,  even  at  his  father's  table." 

General  Scott  kindly  and  politely  said:  "My  dear  Mr. 
Senator,  he  begged  me  to  come  out  to  receive  you  in  per- 
son." Then  I  was  presented  to  the  grandson,  whose 
father  I  had  known  well  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

General  Scott  invited  the  whole  party  to  enter  his  private 
office  and  begged  all  to  be  seated,  indicating  for  Senator 
Clay  a  chair  by  the  office  table  opposite  his  own  accus- 
tomed seat,  a  large  arm  chair. 

This  arm  chair  was  the  bother  of  the  writer's  life.  It 
had  several  cushions.  General  Scott  weighed  360  pounds 
avoirdupois.  The  writer  had  the  special  charge  of  the 
official  papers  of  the  office.  No  official  paper  could  leave 
the  office  without  an  entry  in  the  books,  opposite  its  des- 
criptive list  made  in  the  register  where  received,  showing 
the  disposition  made  of  it. 

Papers  requiring  grave  consideration  would  be  laid  upon 
the  General's  table,  duly  indorsed.  There  they,  would  re- 
main sometimes  for  days.  Occasionally  very  important 
ones  would  disappear  without  being  sent  away,  and  yet 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  appropriate  files.  They  would 
be  asked  for  and  could  not  be  discovered.  At  least  one  of 
special  importance  was  missing.  It  could  not  be  found. 
General  Scott  was  momentarily  vexed.  The  aide  asserted 
the  paper  had  been  laid  before  him,  as  the  register  showed, 
and  had  not  been  returned  to  the  files.  By  the  General's 
permission  the  orderly  sergeant,  or  messenger,  was  sum- 
moned. Everything  was  removed  from  the  table.  The 
table  cover,  or  cloth,  was  removed,  and  lo !  a  number  of 
missing  papers  were  uncovered.  The  one  especially  sought 
for  was  not  among-  them.  The  question  then  was  what  to 
do  next.  After  some  hesitation  the  General  was  requested 
to  arise  from  his  armchair.  The  earnestness  of  the  search 
and  the  discoveries  made  rather  amused  him.  "If  I  must 
I  suppose  I  must,"  he  said.    The  sergeant  raised  the  first 
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cushion,  and  there  was  the  treasure  trove,  but  not  the 
paper  sought  for.  Then  the  second  cushion,  and  more 
papers  were  disclosed,  among  them  the  one  at  the  moment 
most  desired.  Of  course  the  aide  exulted.  The  General 
smiled  and  said :  "You  are  so  careful  of  the  papers  I  have 
to  hide  them  sometimes  so  as  to  have  them  at  hand  when 
my  mind  is  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat."  I  pre- 
sume other  aides  and  staff  officers  have  had  similar  ex- 
perience, though  I  have  never  seen  any  mention  of  them. 

Now  to  return  to  Senator  Clay.  Being  seated,  he  looked 
around  as  if  surprised,  and  said:  "Captain,  where  is  the 
gentleman  General  Scott  was  engaged  with  when  I  en- 
tered?" 

"Oh,  that  gentleman  is  a  myth  we  always  have  on  hand, 
Mr.  Clay.  He  is  very  convenient  sometimes,  and,  more- 
over, that  door  immediately  at  your  back  gives  egress  to 
the  hall." 

Senator  Clay  then  disclosed  to  General  Scott  the  object 
of  his  visit.  He  said  he  had  procured  a  warrant  as  cadet 
at  West  Point  for  his  grandson,  Henry,  and  had  brought 
him  there  to  present  him  to  General  Scott  and  to  invite 
General  Scott's  special  countenance  for  him  with  the  pro- 
fessors and  officers  at  West  Point.  General  Scott  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  He  then  said  nothing  would  afford 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  gratify  Senator  Clay  in  any 
matter  which  came  properly  within  the  scope  of  his  in- 
fluence. "But  yet,"  he  added,  "as  General-in-Chief  I  am 
bound  to  give  equal  consideration  to  all  deserving  cadets. 
With  that  promise  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  all  in  my  power 
for  your  grandson."  "However,"  he  continued,  "my 
young  friend,  Captain  Plamilton  is  bound  bf  no  such  obli- 
gation and  is  more  intimate,  perhaps,  with  the  professors 
and  officers  at  West  Point  than  I  am.  I  am  confident  it 
will  afford  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  carry  out  your 
wishes.    Is  it  not  so,  Captain?" 

The  writer  answered  he  would  esteem  it  an  honor  to 
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gratify  Senator  Clay,  the  more  so  that  the  father  of  the 
young  gentleman  and  Captain  H.  had  been  comrades  in 
arms  in  the  war  with  Mexico.    But  he  added : 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Clay;  ft  is  almost  an  axiom  at  West 
Point  that  the  cadets  who  rely  upon  political  or  official 
backing  do  not  succeed  the  best.  The  only  way  to  insure 
success  is  close  attention  to  their  studies  and  their  duties." 

Senator  Clay  was  not  quite  pleased.  It  was  not  Ken- 
tucky style.  General  Scott  perceiving  this,  immediately 
added : 

"Air.  Clay,  had  I  felt  at  liberty  to  say  so  I  would  have 
said  exactly  what  Captain  Hamilton  has  told  you,  and  he 
has  been  instructor  of  tactics  at  West  Point.  He  has  deli- 
cately hinted  what  my  experience  of  many  years  has  taught 
me  is  an  established  fact." 

The  conversation  then  branched  off  on  general  topics. 
Presently  General  Scott  put  forward  his  hand  and  fumbled 
in  a  paper  and  conveyed  something  to  his  mouth.  Mr. 
Clay  exclaimed: 

"Scott,  what  on  earth  are  you  chewing?" 

General  Scott  smilingly  replied:  "When  I  grew  up  to  be 
a  young  man  it  was  deemed  the  first  duty  of  every  patriotic 
Virginian  to  consume  as  much  of  the  staple  tobacco  as 
possible.  Therefore  I  early  learned  both  to  chew  and 
smoke.  Regarding  the  former  as  a  filthy  habit,  I  long  ago 
eschewed  it.  For  the  past  few  years  I  have  refrained  from 
smoking,  to  which  I  was  never  very  partial,  except  at  an 
occasional  dinner  party,  when  I  take  a  few  puffs  of  a  cigar 
in  self-defense  and  in  order  not  10  appear  singular.  As  a 
substitute,  I  occasionally  chew  camomile  flowers." 

In  a  jocose  way  Mr.  Clay  remarked :  "Oh,  Scott,  I  am 
surprised  you  should  want  to  chew  camomile  flowers  or 
anything  else  to  add  to  the  bitterness  of  your  nature." 

General  Scott  was  not  apt  at  accepting  jokes  at  any  time. 
On  this  occasion,  straightening  his  back,  erecting  his  head, 
and  his  eyes  flashing,  he  retorted  in  no  amiable  voice: 
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"The  last  man  in  the  United  States,  nay,  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world,  to  accuse  Winfield  Scott  of  bitterness  of  na- 
ture is  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  Senator  from  Kentucky." 

Air.  Clay  apologized,  saying  it  was  only  a  silly  joke.  "In 
fact,  you  are  right,  General  Scott." 

I  was  surprised.  General  Scott's  remark  was  like  an  un- 
expected explosion  of  dynamite.  Mr.  Clay's  rejoiner  was 
mild,  calm,  and  gentlemanly.  General  Scott  was  naturally 
irascible.  However,  placidity  was  soon  restored.  -For 
fifteen  minutes  or  more  the  important  matters  under  con- 
sideration in  Congress,  public  affairs  at  home  and  abroad, 
were  lightly  but  incisively  touched  upon.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  great  leaders. 
Mr.  Clay  was  troubled  with  ;  distressing  cough,  and  asked 
for  a  glass  of  water.  Presently  he  rose  to  retire.  General 
Scott  accompanied  him  and  chatted  with  him  while  he  ad- 
justed his  overcoat  and  mufflers,  opened  the  door  of  exit 
with  his  own  hand,  courteously  saluted  Air.  Clay  at  part- 
ing, and  requested  the  writer  to  accompany  Senator  Clay 
to  the  outer  doors  of  the  War  Office,  which  were  heavy, 
and  Senator  Clay  was  advanced  in  years  and  appeared 
quite  feeble.  He  did  not  survive  that  day  for  a  full  year, 
I  believe. 

Returning,  the  writer  said :  "General,  please  do  tell  me 
what  you  meant  by  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Clav."  He  an- 
swered: "I  scarcely  think  I  ought  to."  The  writer  per- 
sisting gently,  and  promising  not  to  mention  it  during  the 
lives  of  General  Scott  or  Senator  Clay,  General  Scott  told 
the  following  story: 

At  Harrisonburg,  in  1839,  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Whig  party  assembled  to  name  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  Senator  Evans,  of  Maine,  was 
Chairman  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Whig  party.  The  names  of  Senator  Clav  and  General 
Scott  were  before  the  Convention  as  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.     Mr.  Clav  confidently  honed  those  in  favor  of 
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General  Scott,  if  they  changed  at  all,  would  support  Mr. 
Clay.  He  was  mistaken  ;  they  supported  General  William 
Henry  Harrison — Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too. 

Air.  Clay  was  in  New  York  City.  The  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  had  their  committee  rooms  in  the  Astor 
House  there.  As  said,  Senator  Evans,  of  .Maine,  was 
Chairman  of  that  Committee.  In  the  committee  room 
were  Senator  Evans,  Senator  Crittenden,  General  Scott, 
and  a  member  of  the  press  attached  at  that  time  to  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  They  were  playing  a  quiet 
game  of  whist  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  wraiting.  Sena- 
tor Clay  came  in  sorely  disappointed.  Scott's  friends  had 
not  supported  him.  He  gave  General  Scott  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  left  shoulder,  denouncing  him  at  the  same  time  in 
unseemly  language.  With  great  equanimity  General  Scott 
said: 

"Senator  Clay,  I  beg  you  not  to  lay  your  hand  so  heavily 
on  that  shoulder.  It  is  the  shoulder  wounded  at  Lundy's 
Lane." 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  unseemly  language,  nor  did 
Air.  Clay  take  the  hint.  Presently  Air.  Clay  was  led  away 
by  Senators  Evans  and  Crittenden,  and  confided  to  his 
friends. 

On  the  return  of  Senators  Evans  and  Crittenden,  Gen- 
eral Scott  said :  "Air.  Crittenden,  you  will  please  do  me  the 
honor  and  favor  in  the  morning  to  carry  \.  note  from  me 
to  Air.  Clay." 

Crittenden  was  almost  stunned.  Scott  and  Clay  were 
both  his  friends.  He  said :  "Scott,  I  am  horror  stricken. 
The  code  of  honor  says  'a  blow  can  only  be  wiped  out  by 
blood.'  " 

Scott  replied :  "I  care  nothing  for  the  code.  (He  had  a 
long  furrow  in  his  scalp,  plowed  by  a  bullet  in  an  affair  of 
honor  when  quite  a  young  man.)  I  have  had  enough  of" 
bloodshed,  but  T  must  have  an  apology  from  Mr.  Clay.  I 
am  sure  he  will  eladlv  make  one." 
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Crittenden  carried  the  demand  for  an  apology.  "Sena- 
tor Clay  made  it,  and  very  courteously,  like  a  brave  man  as 
he  was,"  said  General  Scott  to  me.  "There  was  no  blood- 
shed. That,  my  dear  young  friend,  was  what  I  referred  to 
in  what  I  said  toMr.  Clay.  I  did  not  understand  his  joke, 
and  it  awoke  very  painful  reminiscences." 

Time  rolled  on.  In  1861  I  was  again  on  General  Scott's 
staff,  as  military  secretary,  with  the  rank,  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  cavalry,  promoted  from 
the  rank  of  private  in  Captain  Never's  company,  Seventh 
Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  National  Guard,  with  which  I  marched 
on  April  19,  1861.  Some  wiseacres  in  Washington  have 
declared  it  was  not  a  commission,  though  I  was  in  the  most 
intimate  confidence  of  President  Lincoln,  his  Cabinet  and 
General  Scott,  and  gave  orders  in  the  name  of  both  the 
President  and  General  Scott  to  Generals  and  other  high 
functionaries.  In  1861  General  Andrew  Porter,  Provost 
Marshal  General  of  Washington  under  General  McClellan, 
highly  distinguished  in  the  war  with  Mexico  as  an  officer 
of  mounted  rifles,  hearing  Lieutenant  Archer,  of  the  Volti- 
geurs,  speak  disparagingly  of  General  Scott  in  a  public 
place,  immediately  demanded  a  retraction.  This  being  re- 
fused by  Lieutenant  Archer,  a  nephew  of  Senator  Archer, 
of  Virginia,  there  was  a  duel.  Porter  winged  Archer.  A 
little  bird  had  whispered  all  this  in  General  Scott's  ear, 
though  it  never  reached  him  officially.  No  one  dislikes  his 
defenders  who  are  such  a  la  morte.  Andrew  Porter  was  on 
land  what  most  of  his  race  have  been  both  on  land  and  sea, 
o'f  unrivaled  skill  and  courage.    , 

General  Porter  _and  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy  had  a 
controversy.  The  naval  officer  gave  Porter  a  blow.  Both 
had  wives,  each  one  or  more  children.  The  next  morning 
the  naval  officer,  conscious  he  had  been  precipitate,  offered 
an  a^ologv.  Here  again  the  damnable  bloody  code,  a  burr 
on  civilization  came  in.  "A  blow  could  only  be  wiped  out 
by  blood."  4 
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Porter  hesitated,  but  decided  to  consult  his  venerable 
and  beloved  chief,  General  Scott.  The  writer  and  General 
Porter  were  warm  personal  friends — nay,  intimate  friends. 
When  Porter  came  to  General  Scott's  office,  "The  Old 
Man,"  as  we  loved  to  call  him,  was  suffering  the  most 
acute  agonies  from  the  gravel.  His  head  was  bowed  with 
anguish.  Porter  was  told  his  visit  was  not  opportune. 
"It's  now  or  never,"  said  Porter,  "it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death." 

The  writer  asked  could  he  be  told  the  object  of  his  visit. 
He  was  told.  It  was  in  a  few  words  repeated  to  General 
Scott.  He  said :  "Bring  friend  Porter  in."  No  interlocu- 
tories  were  indulged  in. 

"My  dear  General  Porter,  can  you  not  follow  in  this 
matter  the  example  of  your  old  chief  you  followed  so 
bravely  through  all  the  battles  of  the  war  with  Mexico?" 

"I  can  follow  my  old  chief  anywhere,"  was  Porter's 
prompt  reply. 

In  a  few  words,  General  Scott  drew  an  outline  of  the 
passage  between  Senator  Clay  and  himself.  Porter,  thus 
advised,  accepted  the  offered  apology.  No  valuable  lives 
were  risked,  no  wkIows  or  orphans  made. 

In  1 85 1 — the  exact  date  is  not  important — the  joint  reso- 
lution to  make  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  Lieutenant 
General  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz, 
May  29,  1847,  came  up  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Certainly  one  professed  friend  of  General  Scott  absented 
himself.  Certainly  one  professed  enemy,  at  least  so  the 
public  thought  (General  Scott  and  that  man  had  not  spoken 
for  thirty  years),  was  not  absent.  I  mean  the  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  Senator  from  Missouri.  He  was  transported 
from  a  sick  bed,  though  very  ill,  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
joint  resolution.  His  vote  was  not  a  silent  one.  In  the 
National  Intelligencer  appeared  a  notice  of  this  noble  act  of 
Mr.  Benton.  It  said  his  sonorous  "aye"  could  be  heard 
almost  at  the  White  House. 
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The  clay  on  which  the  notice  appeared  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer it  had  escaped  the  observation  of  General  Scott. 
His  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  writer.  The  dear  old 
man  was  thrilled  with  generous  emotions.  He  said:  "Cap- 
tain, that  was  very,  very  noble  in  Mr.  Benton.  We  have 
not  spoken  for  thirty  years.  I  wish  you  to  report  at  8  this 
evening  at  my  residence  (the  Demenous  building).  I  pro- 
pose you  shall  accompany  me,  as  I  go  in  person  to  thank 
him  for  his  noble  generosity.  It  should  put  some  pro- 
fessed friends  to  shame." 

I  reported  as  ordered ;  the  old  General  entered  his  car- 
riage and  I  followed  him.  In  person  he  had  given  orders 
to  his  coachman  to  drive  to  Mr.  Benton's.  We  rode  in 
silence  most  of  the  way.  The  roadway  in  those  days  was 
abominable.  It  was  quite  a  drive.  The  coach  stopped  at 
the  door.  The  footman  rang  the  bell.  We  entered  without 
question  and  were  invited  to  seats  in  the  reception  room 
and  the  cards  of  General  Scott  and  the  writer  were  handed 
to  the  servant.  After  a  few  moments  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Sr.,  entered  the  sitting-room,  dressed  for  a  dinner  party. 
Mr.  Blair  and  General  Scott  had  not  been  on  good  terms 
since  the  Administration  of  Andrew  Jackson.  There  was 
an  amused  smile  upon  the  visage  of  Mr.  Blair.  General 
Scott  was,  if  not  embarrassed,  taken  unawares.  Mr.  Blair, 
with  the  grand  gentlemanly  courtesy  of  those  days,  saw 
General  Scott's  embarrassment.  He  anticipated  him  in  the 
most  courtly  manner.    He  remarked : 

"General  Scott,  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you  as  my  guest. 
We  have  a  small  dinner  party.  John  A.  King,  Howell 
Cobb,  Robert  Toombs  and  others,  all  your  friends,  are  to 
be  my  guests  to-night.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  it 
would  delight  us  all  if  you  and  your  aide,  Captain  Hamil- 
ton, would  join  us." 

General  Scott,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  replied: 
"It  would  delight  me  much  that  I  and  my  aide  could  be 
entertained  by  so  courteous    a    host,  and    to    enjoy  such 
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agreeable  guests.  Were  it  not  for  a  call  of  duty  you  will 
appreciate,  I  would  most  thankfully  accept  your  most  cor- 
dial invitation.  I  was  on  my  way  to  thank  Colonel 
Benton  for  his  noble  conduct  toward  me.  Some  trivial 
difference,  possibly  of  others  rather  than  our  own,  has  kept 
us  apart  for  many  years.  My  coachman  stopped  at  your 
door,  supposing  it  Mr.  Benton's ;  but  I  trust,  Mr.  Blair, 
this  accident  may  have  been  the  means  of  healing  trivial 
breaches  of  intercourse  between  us  also." 

Mr.  Blair  extended  his  hand,  and  General  Scott  grasped 
it.  Air.  Blair  said :  "My  dear  General,  as  much  as  I  would 
enjoy  the  presence  of  yourself  and  aide  at  dinner  with  us, 
I  would  not  for  the  world  interfere  with  such  a  noble  duty. 
I  thank  your  coachman  for  his  mistake,  and  you  for  your 
courteous  entertainment  of  my  invitation.  Mr.  Benton's 
house  is  but  a  few  doors  off.  I  will  send  a  servant  to  point 
it  out." 

From  that  event  General  Scott  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr., 
were  friends  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Benton's  house,  Mrs.  Jessie  Fremont  in 
person  opened  the  door.  Such  things  were  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  proper,  in  those  days,  among  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, or,  rather,  I  should  say,  gentle  folk.  She  certainly 
was  surprised  to  see  General  Scott.  He  explained  the  pur- 
port of  his  visit.  Her  face  beamed  with  a  sweet  smile ;  her 
voice,  like  a  piccolo  flute,  piped  pleasantly: 

"I  am  sure,  General,  father  will  see  you,  if  you  so  far 
honor  him  as  to  come  up  to  his  sick  room.  Please  be 
seated  in  the  parlor  for  a  moment.  I  must  arrange  matters 
a  little  for  so  distinguished  a  visitor." 

She  was  not  long  away.  She  pointed  to  the  stairway; 
we  ascended.  She  ushered  us  into  the  sick  chamber  of  the 
author  of  "Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate." 
General  Scott  was  seated  by  the  sick  Senator's  bedside,  the 
aide  somewhat  retired  in  shadow,  while  Mrs.  Fremont 
stepped  lightly  here  and  there,  adjusting  a  pillow  or  shad- 
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ing  a  light.  Presently  the  General  broke  out  in  real, 
hearty,  homely  thanks;  there  was  no  balderdash.  Mr. 
Benton,  with  generous  emotion,  accepted  and  yet  waived 
the  thanks.    He  said  : 

"Scott,  what  a  pity  some  very  trivial  matter  has  kept  us 
apart  for  thirty  years.  I  have  always  gloried  in  your  mili- 
tary services." 

"And  I  also,"  interrupted  General  Scott,  "in  yours,  Sena- 
tor Benton ;  as  a  distinguished  Senator  for  so  many  years. 
When  will  the  last  volume  of  your  'Thirty  Years  in  the 
Senate'  appear?  I  have  read  those  already  published  with 
intense  interest." 

"In  a  few  weeks,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Benton.  "I  have  cor- 
rected the  last  proof  sheets,  or  rather  Jessie  has ;  I  am 
quite  feeble.  But,  General,  I  have  heard  you  are  writing 
your  autobiography." 

General  Scott  answered:  "I  have  only  written  the  intro- 
duction." With  graphic  terseness  General  Scott  outlined 
his  introduction.  Mr.  Benton  was  delighted,  and  declared 
it  was  worthy  of  Tacitus  or  Livy,  and  it  is.  These  old  men 
shook  hands.  I  asked  to  be  specially  presented  to  Senator 
Benton.  I  was  presented  as  the  grandson  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Benton  and  Mrs.  Fre- 
mont, and  thanked  them  for  having  been  allowed  to  be 
present  at  an  interview  which  would  always  be  in  my  mind 
full  of  pleasant  memories  of  so  great  men.  I  think  tears 
suffused  the  eyes  of  all  present.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
plead  guilty  to  that  much  of  the  woman  in  my  nature. 


CONGRESSMAN   STORE'S   PLAN   FOR  INVESTI- 
GATION  OF  PUBLIC  ARCHIVES. 

Anything  that  will  lighten  the  hard  labor  and  oftentimes' 
the  great  expense  of  historical  investigators,  would  win  the 
heartiest  gratitude  of  all  students  of  the  past.  It  frequently 
happens  in  working  up  a  subject  that  the  public  records 
of  several  States  have  to  be  consulted,  and  under  present- 
conditions  this  can  be  satisfactorily  done  only  by  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  State  capitals.  Such  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  on  the  part  of  the  seeker  after  truth  could  be 
saved  by  the  general  publication  of  all  the  State  archives, 
but  that  is  a  remote  though  delightful  prospect.  In  fact 
there  is  almost  no  ground  for  believing  that  this  will  be 
done,  if  ever,  at  any  time  within  the  near  future.  The  next 
best  thing  to  that  is  to  centralize  these  sources  so  that 
they  can  all  be  found  in  one  locality,  ready  for  the  hand  of 
the  toiler.  Of  course  the  originals  of  this  material  will  all 
remain  in  their  present  ownership,  but  it  would  be  a  vast 
help  to  have  a  summary  of  all  of  them,  showing  their  lo- 
cation, their  extent,  and  variety,  and  the  facilities  for  mak- 
ing use  of  them.  Something  considerable  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  different  agencies,  but  there  is  no  cen- 
tral unit  of  information  on  the  whole  field. 

To  take  a  step  towards  meeting  this  need  is  the  purpose 
of  a  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  by  the  Hon.  J.  William  Stokes,1 
which  provides — 

"That  the  American  Historical  Association  be,  and  it  is  hereby, 
directed  to  investigate  the  character  and  condition  of  the  archives 
and  public  records  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  provisions  which  have  been  made  by  law 
for  the  preservation  and  publication  of  the  same,  and  to  report  to 

1  Mr.  Stokes  represents  the  Seventh  district  of  South  Carolina. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1876;  in  medi- 
cine, of  Vanderbilt;  was  president  of  State  Farmers'  Alliance;  mem- 
ber of  State  Legislature;  now  serving  his  third  term  in  Congress. 
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Congress,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  results  of  such  investigation,  together  with  suggestions  of  such 
legislation  as  the  said  American  Historical  Association  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper;  and  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  the  said  American 
Historical  Association,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  investi- 
gation and  report:  Provided,  That  no  member  of  the  said  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
services  in  connection  with  the  said  investigation  and  report  other 
than  the  reimbursement  of  such  expenses,  including  clerical  assist- 
ance, as  shall  be  necessarily  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work." 

On  its  introduction  on  April  25th  it  was  referred  to  the 
Library  Committee,  composed  of  Jas.  T.  McCleary,  of 
Minn.,  Chairman ;  H.  H.  Powers,  of  Vt.,  and  Amos  J. 
Cummings,  of  N.  Y.,  that  gave  a  hearing-  on  it  May  21st, 
attended  by  two  members,  the  third  one,  Mr.  Powers,  be- 
ing out  of  the  city.  At  this  meeting,  held  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Stokes,  who  was  in  immediate  charge  of  the  presen- 
tation of  arguments,  there  appeared  Hons.  James  F.  Stew- 
art, of  N.  J.,  and  J.  H.  Small,  of  N.  C,  and  Professor  Wil- 
liam MacDonald,  of  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Archives  Commission  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association ;  Dr.  Herbert  Freidenwald,  Mr.  A.  Howard 
Clark,  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Clark,  and  Mr.  C.  Meriwether.  Sena- 
tor Hoar  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent, were  unavoidably  prevented  from  doing  so.  The  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  measure  and  its  advantages  to  historical 
students  were  clearly  set  forth  by  Professor  MacDonald, 
seconded  by  several  others.  The  advocacy  of  it  met  with 
success,  as  the  committee  decided  to  make  a  favorable  re- 
port. The  subsequent  Congressional  legislation  necessary 
for  making  this  action  effective  may  very  likely  be  more 
difficult,  even  though  under  the  energy  of  Senator  Tillman 
it  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  but  with  historical  forces 
actively  co-operating,  it  ought  to  come  without  serious 
delay.  It  should  be  said  that  all  honor  in  the  effort  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Stokes,  as  he  was  the  originator  of  the  idea, 
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and  in  fact  only  subsidiary  changes  have  been  suggested 
in  his  plan. 

The  example  of  Canada  is  a  most  encouraging  one.  For 
thirty  years,  with  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  at 
Ottawa  the  highest  grade  of  work  in  public  records  and 
other  original  sources  has  been  carried  on  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Air.  Douglas  Brymner,  the  Archivist.  He  has 
faithfully  labored  in  the  field  of  official  and  other  authentic 
documents  with  the  noble  conception  of  covering  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  English  race  in  the  New  World  up  to  1796, 
the  date  of  final  diplomatic  severance  between  the  colonies 
and  the  motherland,  when  the  last  military  posts  were  re- 
linquished. In  furtherance  of  his  aim  he  has  made  a  vast 
collection  of  abstracts,  copies  and  originals  from  all  parts 
of  Canada,  from  London  and  from  European  capitals. 
If  possible,  he  has  done  still  better  in  issuing  annual  re- 
ports since  1882,  containing  calendars  of  papers  and  sum- 
maries of  the    historv  embraced  in  them. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  easily 
maintains  its  place  at  the  front  of  historical  periodicals  in 
this  country. 

The  January  number  opens  with  the  minutes  and  reports 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Virginia  Committee  formed  in  Rich- 
mond in  1813  to  protect  against  British  invasion  during 
the  War  of  181 2. 

Biographical  items  furnished  by  John  Redd,  of  Henry 
county,  Va.,  on  Dr.  Thos.  Walker,  Col.  John  Montgomery, 
Gen.  John  Severe,  Gen.  Thos,  Sumpter,  Col.  Stephen  Trig, 
Col.  Richard  Henderson,  Col.  Ab'm  Buford,  Col.  Wm. 
Cocke,  Capt.  Thorn.  Maderson,  Col.  Richard  Calloway, 
Col.  John  Dannalson,  Col.  James  Knox,  Gen.  Benj.  Logan, 
the  Coughunters,  Elisha  Waldin,  William  Carr,  Wm.  Pit- 
man and  Henry  Scags,  comprise  ''Reminiscences  of  West- 
ern Virginia"  (con't). 

Genealogists  and  patriotic  societies  are  indebted  for  the 
four  pages  of  military  accounts  because  of  the  names  of 
Virginia  militia  in  the  Revolution. 

That  Commonwealth  in  1628  heard  the  same  cry  now 
heard,  a  protest  againt  monoply.  The  colony  complained 
of  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  price  of  tobacco  by  "uncon- 
scionable men"  to  "the  unspeakable  prejudice  of  this  col- 
ony." At  that  early  date  also  there  was  "a  proposal  for 
setting  up  the  iron  works  in  Virginia,"  but  the  promoters 
wanted  all  others  forbidden  such  privilege  for  14  years, 
while  their  products  were  to  be  admitted  into  England  free 
of  all  taxation. 

That  profound  student  of  American  history,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Brown,  learnedly  discusses  "The  Case  of  Captain 
Martin,"  who  was  in  1616  granted  special  royal  privileges 
by  James  I,  but  his  rights  were  strongly  protested  by  his 
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neighbors,  and  .Martin  was  beaten  in  the  legal  contest  that 
arose.  In  tjiis  struggle  for  equal  treatment  more  than  a 
century  before  the  mutterings  of  the  revolutionary  storm,. 
Mr.  Brown,  with  the  eye  of  a  master,  sees  the  laying  of 
"the  foundation  for  the  new  nation  in  the  New  World  upon 
which  it  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  nation  in  the  whole 
world,"  and  naturally  his  sympathies  are  with  "the  patriot 
party,"  the  colonists. 

In  "Nicholson  and  Blair"  (cont),  along  with  other  ma- 
terial on  the  administration  of  Governor  Nicholson,  we 
have  documents  touching  the  foundation  of  William  and 
Mary  College. 

Of  John  Paul  Jones's  trip  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in 
1773,  we  are  told  "it  has  not  been  generally  known  that  he 
was  a  resident  of  that  town  for  about  two  years,  nor  that 
during  the  time  in  which  he  served  the  United  States  with 
such  distinguished  gallantry,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  The  latter  fact, was  passed  upon  and  affirmed 
by  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  Virginia,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  State  government,  acting  upon  this 
advice,  granted  his  heirs  9,000  acres  of  land,  as  due  to  him 
as  a  citizen  of  Virginia  for  his  services  during  the  Revolu- 
tion." Some  six  pages  of  the  official  records  necessary  for 
the  heirs  to  prove  their  claim  seem  to  give  grounds  for  the 
view  of  the  Fredericksburg  people  that  the  remains  of  the 
famous  naval  warrior  should  rest  in  their  ancient  town  if 
ever  brought  back  to  America.  It  was  in  this  place  that 
he  added  the  name  Jones  to  his  true  name  of  John  Paul. 
He  did  this  in  gratitude  to  Col.  Willie  Jones,  his  bondsman, 
for  the  administration  on  the  estate  of  John's  brother  Wil- 
liam in  Fredericksburg.  It  was  due  to  this  legal  call  that 
the  great  sea  lighter  came  to  Virginia. 

One  of  the  driest  looking,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
papers  is  "Books  in  Colonial  Virginia,"  a  four  page  list  of 
men  with  the  value  of  books  owned  by  them,  compiled 
from  countv  records  of  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centurv 
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as  contained  in  wills  and  inventories.  It  is  not  intended  to 
be  complete, as  it  was  gathered  from  hasty  notes  taken  dur- 
ing- the  course  of  an  examination  for  another  purpose,  but 
it  shows  thai  appn  -  iation  of  literature  was  not  confined  to 
the  wealthy  few. 

Patrick  Henry's  old  regiment,  the  Frist  Virginia  Regu- 
lars, in  the  Revolutionary  War,  is  finally  traced,  by  Mr.  R. 
S.  Thomas  in  "Notes  and  Queries,"  through  the  aid  of 
Gen.  Edward  McCrady,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  its  surren-' 
der  in  that  city  in  1780. 

The  remainder  of  this  January  number  has  the  report  of 
the  annual  meeting,  the  role  of  members,  the  Lewis  will, 
abstracts  of  land  patents,  reviews  and  genealogy  of  the 
Fitzhugh,  Farrar,  Booker,  Rodes,  Pryor,  Coles  and  Yates 
families. 

The  first  paper  in  the  April  number  of  the  Virginia 
Magazine  might  have  been  called  "The  Dividing  Line"  in- 
stead of  "The  Indians  of  Southern  Virginia,"  as  it  is  made 
up  of  affidavits  bearing  on  the  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina boundary  line  dispute,  1 707-171 1,  which  turned  on  the 
meaning  of  a  certain  river  name.  It  was  necessary  to  learn 
something  of  the  history  of  Indian  movements,  and  their 
geographical  terms  for  the  different  streams  in  that  lo- 
cality.   Flence  we  have  these  pages  of  depositions. 

Josias  Mackie's  will,  and  appraisement  of  his  property, 
in  1716,  are  humorous  now  in  their  solemn  details,  while 
the  tabulated  form  of  the  Virginia  census  of  1625,  prepared 
by  A.  C.  Quisenberry,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  very  appo- 
site at  present,  though  it  has  been  printed  before  in  an- 
other shape. 

For  treating  Virginia  in  1629,  1630,  we  have  copies  and 
abstracts  of  originals  in  the  British  Public  Records  Office. 

Again  we  come  to  the  early  narrative  of  the  William  and 
Mary  College,  and  are  informed  why,  up  to  1704,  this  in- 
stitution "has  not  as  yet  arrived  to  any  greater  perfection 
than  a  grammar  school."    The  chief  causes  are  alleged  as 
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official  prejudice,  local  jealousy  and  the  greediness  of  Blair, 
the  President,  in  absorbing  nearly  all  of  the  income  for  his 
own  salary,  thus  leaving  almost  nothing  for  the  assistants. 

The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  through  the  kindness 
of  Miss  F.  E.  Baker,  is  drawn  upon  for  the  letter  from 
John  Redd  for  the  "Reminiscences  of  Western  Virginia." 
Jt  was  obtained  from  Redd  by  Draper  in  1850,  and  is 
chiefly  of  biographical  items,  the  longest  one  relating  to 
Gen.  Sumter,  telling  how  wild  he  was  in  early  life. 

Dr.  Thomas  Massie,  a  surgeon  in  the  militia  then,  is  au- 
thor of  "Richmond  During  the  War  of  1812,"  and  sets 
forth  much  on  the  business  conditions  and  prices  in  that 
city  during  the  difference  with  England. 

The  list  of  Virginia  Militia  in  the  Revolution  is  con- 
tinued, while  another  paper  might  furnish  occasion  for  sar- 
casm on  the  subject  of  woman's  position  about  1750.  It 
is  headed  "Marriage  Licenses,''  and  is  unique  because  only 
the  names  of  the  men  are  preserved,  perhaps  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  paid  the  fees. 

Family  Sketches — Fitzhugh,  Coles,  Booker,  Farrar, 
Eskridge,  Yates,  Bassett-Stith,  Poythress  and  Ball — with 
reviews,  notes  and  copious  index  of  thirty  pages  complete 
the  issue. 

Typographical  errors  are  inevitable,  but  it  seems  an  un- 
usual one  that  the  heading  for  page  417  should  be  "Nichol- 
son and  Blair."  It  might  be  suggested  also  that  notes  and 
editorial  introductions.be  set  solid  or  in  different  type  from 
the  rest.  Two  styles  of  type  are  observed  in  these  pages, 
but  they  are  too  much  alike  to  assist  the  'reader  when  he 
wishes  merely  to  glance  at  the  page. 

In  making  original  contributions  of  the  highest  char- 
acter we  must  put  in  the  front  rank  of  periodicals  the 
American  Historical  Magazine  (Nashville,  Tenn.).  In  the 
January,  1900,  issue,  an  unusual  addition  to  an  obscure 
subject  is  the  fac-simile  of  the  "revised  and  amended  pre- 
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script  of  the  order"  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  was 
printed  at  Pulaski,  Term.,  in  1868,  according  to  the  certifi- 
cate of  L.  D.  McCord,  who  helped  to  set  the  type.  Only 
one  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence, 
that  owned  by  J.  L.  Pearcy.  It  contains  the  creed  and 
constitution  of  the  organization,  some  23  pages.  It  is 
almost  safe  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  fundamental  ma- 
terial on  that  mysterious  association,  as  no  trace  of  any 
former  issues  of  this  "prescript"  canibe  found,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  "revised  and  amended." 

Very  properly  the  editor  of /the  Magazine  reproduces  a 
committee  report  of  the  Tennessee  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  1833  on  "Southern  boundary  line  of  Tennessee." 
Though' one  thousand  copies  were  then  ordered  printed, 
only  one  is  now  judged  to  be  extant,  that  in  the  archives 
of  the  Society.  The  legislative  journal  containing  this  re- 
port is  practically  inaccessible  to  the  average  student. 

For  genuine  commentary  of  a  plain,  honest  and  manly 
soul,  on  Congressional  life  and  doings,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  better  in  type  Ithan  these  few  letters  here  given 
from  Davy  Crockett,  of  dates  1829  to  1834.  His  bluntness 
of  disposition  extends  even  to  his  spelling,  which  is  in  a 
"sistom"  of  his  own,  as  "guoying"  for  "going,"  "by"  for 
"buy,"  "cottiers"  for  "colors,"  while  punctuation  is  wholly 
lacking.  He  was  outspoken  on  Jackson,  whom  he  dubs 
"King  Andrew  the  First,"  who  is  "surrounded  by  a  set  of 
Imps  of  famine  that  is  willing  to  destroy  the  best  interest 
of  the  country  to  promote  their  own  interest."  Respecting 
the  Calhoun-Jackson  difference,  Crockett  expects  an  "ex- 
plosion" in  the  Senate  and  then  some  one  "will  rais  a  fuss 
in  the  camps."  He  stated  "I  am  writing  a  circular  which 
will  give  a  full  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  government," 
which  ought  to  be  rich.  But  Washington  must  have  exer- 
cised a  good  influence  on  him,  as  he  records  in  1831:  "I 
have  altered  my  cours  in  life  a  great  deal  sence  I  reached 
this  place,  I  have  not  taisted  one  drop  of  arden  spirits  sence 
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I  arrived  here,  nor  never  expecte  to  while  I  live  nothing 
stronger  than  cider.  I  trust  that  God  will  give  me  forti- 
tude in  my  undertaking." 

The  "letters  and  papers"  of  Gov.  Joseph  McMinn  also 
throw  some  sidelights  on  the  boiling  of  the  political  pot 
in  Washington  in  1819,  1820,  especially  the  references  to 
the  Missouri  compromise.  He  was  possibly  more  socially 
inclined  than  Crockett,  as  he  mentions  with  pride  his  invi- 
tation to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  boastfully 
refers  to  the  pleasure  of  "having  two 'seats  in  my  carriage 
occupied  by  two  young  and  very  beautiful  ladies,"  while 
Mrs.  McMinn  was  absent  in  distant 'Tennessee.  He  does 
not  spare  details  of  the  hardships  of  his  journey  to  and 
fro  in  winter. 

The  correspondence  of  Gen.  James  Robertson  covers 
the  remaining  thirty  pages,  and  like  his  other  papers  that 
have  appeared  deal  chiefly  with  local  politics  in  Tennessee, 
and  negotiations  with  the  Indians.  There  are  three  letters 
from  John  Sevier. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  April  issue  of  this 
Magazine  to  the  bulk  of  readers  is  the  material  on  Jackson. 
A.  V.  Goodpasture  treats  the  genesis  of  the  Jackson-Sevier 
feud,  concluding  that' "the  real  ground  of  trouble  seems  to 
have  been  a  rivalry — especially  in  martial  affairs,  though 
Jackson  had  not  then  held  any  military  office. "  Several 
letters  of  dates  of  1797,  1798,  are  given  from  both  sides. 
Seven  of  Jackson's  epistles  from  1832  to  1839,  with  one 
undated  as  to  year,  let  us  into  his  inner  life  in  the  energy 
of  his  expression  and  bitterness  of  some  of  his  comments. 
In  1833  he  says  "it  is  an  insult  to  me"  that  an  enemy  of  his, 
Clayton,  should  have  been  placed  on  the  committee  "on 
my  bill"  in  the  Senate,  meaning  the  nullification  matter. 
On  pensions  he  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  aiding  all 
who  had  suffered  from  military  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  declared  General  Scott  would  "disgrace  the 
Government"  if  put  in  command  against    Indians.     Even 
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two  years  after  leaving  the  White  House  he  hoped  "to  hear 
that  the  Augean  stables  will  be  swept,"  and  was  positive 
that  the  administration  should  "permit  no  one  to  eat  its 
bread  who  would  not  faithfully  aid  the  administration  in 
administrating  the  government."  Almost  the  last  word  of 
his  last  letter  calls  for  a  "separation  of  the  government 
from  all  banks."  With  these  letters  are  some  from  Clay 
and  Johnson.  * 

Gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines's  account  and  defence,  in  1836, 
of  his  operations  against  the  Florida  Indians  occupy  17 
pages.  This  may  have  seen  the  light  before,  though  it  is 
a  manuscript  in  the  Society  collection. 

The  correspondence  of  Gen.  Robertson  is  continued, 
and  touches  the  same  subject,  Indians,  as  before. 

Two  acute  but  short  historical  investigations  are  worthy 
of  note.  Prof.  N.  Cross  discusses  a  statement  made  by  R. 
Rhett  in  Charleston  in  1850,  that  Great  Britain  offered  the 
American  Colonies  representation  in  Parliament,  but  Prof. 
Cross  fails  to  find  the  evidence,  though  there  were  allu- 
sions to  such  a  thing  in  the  debates.  The  late  Edward  D. 
Hicks  traces  the  origin  of  the  name  Harpeth,  a  somewhat 
common  river  title  in  parts  of  Tennessee,  to  No.  584,  of 
Addison's  Spectator,  penned  in  1714.  It  is  a  mere  pre- 
sumption contingent  on  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  early 
settlers  with  Addison's  writings.  It  is  an  ingenious  theory, 
but  fairly  probable. 

The  number  is  completed  with  interesting  quotations  by 
J.  M.  Bass,  from  early  visitors  to  Tennessee,  comprising 
John  Liscombe  (1784),  Michaux  (about  1800),  Baily  (1796- 
7),  Imlay  (1797),  Featherstonhaugh  (1833-34).  The  space 
might  have  been  put  to  better  use  by  inserting  the  diary  of 
Liscombe  in  full,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  hence  not 
handy  to  the  public,  while  all  others  extracted  from,  have 
been  in  bound  volumes  for  years.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  <Bass 
explains,  they  are  rare. 
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The  first  quarterly  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  So- 
ciety, under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley,  the  secre- 
tary, is  very  promising,  as  it  contains  original  matter 
worthy  to  attract  the  general  student.  Above  all  it  is. 
well  edited,  and  Mr.  Salley  wins  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions of  all  investigators  for  his  valuable  labor. 

The  first  paper  is  a  letter  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  dated 
June  12,  1823,  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Edward  McCrady,  presented  to  the  Society  by  his  son, 
Gen.  Edward  McCrady.  It  is  written  in  all  of  Jefferson's 
vigor,  restating  the  principles  on  which  our  Government 
rests,  denouncing  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  Fed- 
eralists and  pointing  out  what  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
opening  scenes  of  our  national  life  when  the  private  letters 
and  papers  of  the  chief  actors  should  be  brought  to  light. 

His  old  time  enemies,  the  lawyers,  come  in  for  a  few 
stinging  slaps,  and  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
Marshall  a  sharp  dig  or  so  in  the  ribs  for  his  habit  of 
traveling  outside  of  the  cause  before  him  to  lay  down  the 
law  in  a  moot  case.  Interesting  is  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

The  diplomatic  work  of  young  John  Laurens  in  Europe 
in  1781  is  detailed  in  18  papers  preserved  and  arranged  by 
his  father,  Henry  Laurens.  They  cover  his  appointment, 
instructions,  his  trouble  in  getting  across  the  Atlantic  and 
his  correspondence  with  the  French,  and  some  of  his  fel- 
low-Americans in  Europe  seeking  foreign  aid  for  their  na- 
tive land. 

The  13  members  chosen  in  1775  as  the  First  Council  of 
Safety  in  South  Carolina  are  here  remembered  in  18  papers 
describing  their  efforts  for  raising  means  of  defense  and 
the  operations  they  inspired  in  the  field.  There  are  also 
returns  of  military  stores  and  bills  of  account.  Their  deal- 
ings with  Tories  are  illustrated  in  the  affidavits  against  a 
man  who  had  spoken  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  as  a 
"damnd  fool  for  not  hoisting  the  King's  standard.'' 
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The  genealogy  of  the  Ball  family,  literary  notes  and 
queries,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Society  complete  this  first 
issue.  Mr.  Salley's  efforts  deserve  the  support  they  are 
winning.  The  membership  has  increased  from  63  last  Oc- 
tober to  over  200  by  January. 

The  main  paper  in  the  January  (1900)  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly of  the  Texas  Historical  Association  is  the  continua- 
tion of  Bethel  Copwood's  "Route  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,"  in 
which  he  traces  two  possible  roads  from  Nogales  that  may 
have  been  followed  by  these  Spaniards  in  their  wanderings 
through  the  gulf  region  of  Texas  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 6th  century.  It  is  a  line  exercise  in  the  weighing  and  sift- 
ing of  historical  evidence,  as  he  has  to  go  largely  by  the 
natural  points  mentioned  in  the  narrative  for  identifying 
the  places  at  present,  lie  has  a  rough  map  to  aid  the 
reader. 

James  0.  Dealey  throws  much  light  on  the  Spanish 
source  of  the  Mexican  constitution.  It  is  a  general  belief 
among  our  writers  who  have  touched  on  the  subject  that 
the  Mexicans  after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  were 
filled  with  such  an  ardent  glow  of  gratitude  over  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Monroe  doctrine  that  they  modeled  their  or- 
ganic instrument  very  closely  after  ours,  but  Mr.  Dealey 
claims  that  "practically  its  entire  spirit  came  from  the  be- 
loved Spanish  constitution  of  1812."  lie  continues:  "In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Spanish  constitution  was 
followed  unless  the  federal  republic  idea  compelled 
changes."  This  idea  brought  with  it  a  Senate  and  local  and 
national  States,  and  that  is  substantially  all  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Unked  States  to  the  Mexican  constitution.  This 
is  his  conclusion  after  using  the  deadly  parallel  and  other 
methods  of  proof. 

Of  the  numerous  flags  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  Prof. 
Geo.  P.  Garrison  gives  a  full  account,  with  illustrations  of 
two  of  them,  which  owe  their  origin  to  Stephen  F.  Austin. 
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Austin  drew  a  rough  design  in  1836  when  he  was  outspoken 
for  Texan  independence.  His  idea  was  modified  by  a  com- 
mission for  choosing  an  emblem.  Mrs.  Looscan,  in  the 
"History  of  Texas,"  has  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  Prof.  Garrison  refers  to  her  in  his  paper. 

Two  other  articles  more  popular  in  tone,  with  reviews 
and  notes  and  indexes  to  volumes  I  and  II,  complete  this 
issue.  One,  "Wandering  John  Taylor,"  deals  with  an  edu- 
cated, capable  man,  seclusive  in  nature,  but  migrating  over 
large  parts  of  Texas,  carrying  all  his  possessions  with  him 
on  three  horses.  The  other  paper  is  thrilling  in  its  narra- 
tion of  the  capture  and  rescue  of  a  little  girl  in  1840,  when 
the  Comanche  Indians  swooped  down  on  the  defenceless 
settlers  and  killed  the  grown  ones  and  dashed  away  with 
the  children  but  were  overtaken  by  U.  S.  soldiers.  There 
is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  language  by  the  survivor  but 
it  seems  vivid  enough  to  warm  all  but  diseased  imagina- 
tions. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  continues  its  admirable  feature 
of  biographical  sketches.  The  December  (1899)  issue  con- 
tains Col.  D.  H.  Lee  Martz  (b.  1S39),  A.  C.  Oxford  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  Gen.  Robert  Hattan  (killed  during  Civil 
War),  Gen.  Bryan  Grimes  (d.  1880),  Gen.  Henry  Heth 
(1825-1899),  Captain  Jacob  T.  Martin  of  Term.  (b.  1829), 
Judge  Reginald  Heber  Thompson  of  Louisville,  Ky.  (1S36- 
1899),  Joseph  B.  Robinson  of  Hillsboro,  Fla.  (d.  1899),  B. 
F.  White  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (d.  1897),  Daniel  Rather 
of  Miss.  (d.  1899),  Col.  W.  A.  Morgan,  Rev.  R.  L.  Dabney, 
author  of  Life  of  Jackson:  the  January  one  has  Col.  John 
Thompson  Brown  (1835-1864),  Geo.  A.  Ellsworth  (famous 
telegraph  operator  under  Morgan),  John  J.  Johnson  of  Va. 
(d.  1899),  Col.  Robt.  Looney  of  Tenn.  (d.  1899),  J.  M.  Wil- 
son (d.  1899),  Gen.  Robt.  B.  Vance  of  N.  C.  (1828-1899), 
Major  Geo.  A.  Howard  of  Tenn.  (d.  1900),  Capt.  J.  P. 
Murphy  of  Tenn.  (d.  1900),  Dr.  J.  H.  Williams  of  Tenn. 
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(1833-1899),  Capt.  J.  L.  Knox  (d.  1899):  in  the  February 
one  are  Gen.  Jas.  T.  Archer,  Maj.  A.  J.  Sriodgrass  of  Ark. 
(b.  1843),  Dr.  J.  B.  Neil  of  Tenn.  (b.  1837),  Gen.  Thos.  A. 
Brander  of  Va.,  Col.  D.  R.  Hundley  of  Ala.,  Capt.  Chas.  W. 
Trousdale  of  Tenn.  (d.  1900),  Dr.  G.  B.  Douglas  of  Ga. 
(d.  1S99),  Dr.  Fielding  Pope  Sloan  (1833-1865),  Hon.  Jas. 
Reid  Ramsay  of  Ala.  (1827-1899),  Gen.  D.  H.  Maury  (1822- 
1900),  Col.  H.  Thompson  of  Ky.  (b.  1836),  Col.  C.AV. 
Frayer,  Col.  A.  J.  Lythgoe  of  S.  C.  (b.  1830),  Capt.  Jas. 
Boatwright  of  S.  C.  (1833-1896):  in  March  are  Gen.  M.  C. 
Butler  (b.  1836),  Gen.  A.  R.  Johnson  of  Tex.,  Rev.  J.  J. 
Green  of  Miss.  (1837-1899),  Mrs.  T.  L.  Patterson  of  Cum- 
berland, Md.  (d.  1899),  Capt.  C.  F.  Linthicum  (1 836-1864), 
W.  J.  and  J.  H.  Taylor  of  S.  C,  R.  C.  White  of  Tex.  (d. 
1900). 

In  these  four  numbers  will  be  found  the  pathetic  story  of 
the  execution  of  Sam  Davis,  a  beardless  Confederate 
youth,  who  was  hanged  as  a  spy  in  1863,  tho  he  could  have 
easily  saved  himself  by  disclosing  the  name  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  An  active  movement  is  led  by  the  editor 
of  the  Veteran  to  erect  a  monument  to  this  hero.  Sub- 
scriptions are  coming  in  and  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee 
has  granted  a  spot  on  the  Capitol  grounds  for  its  location. 

In  the  January  issue  is  a  most  realistic  and  thrilling  but 
entirely  true  account  of  the  execution  of  two  Confederate 
spies  in  1862,  one  of  whom  was  a  descendant  of  Geo. 
Washington's  wife.  Here  also  is  a  decided  contribution 
to  the  military  history  of  the  final  Confederate  operations 
against  Sherman,  in  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler's  oration  at  Ches- 
ter, S.  C,  July  26,  1899.  Gen.  Butler  was  a  cavalry  officer 
of  rank  under  Hampton. 

In  the  March  number  is  a  letter  from  Samuel  C.  Upham 
telling  how  he  aided  the  Confederate  counterfeit  circula- 
tion by  printing  some  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  of 
money  of  all  denominations  from  $100  down.  The  ever- 
lasting Barbara  Frietchie  myth  crops  up,  this  time  under 
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the  pen  of  J.  W.  Jones,  who  masses  all  the  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  incident  never  occurred  as  sung  by  Whittier. 
It  ought  to  be  well  known  that  the  poet  admitted  years 
since  that  he  was  mistaken. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
January,  1900,  Volume  1,  No.  1,  Edenton,  N.  C. ;  J.  R.  B. 
Hathaway,  editor  and  financial  agent. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  quarterly  publication 
founded  and  published  in  Edenton,  N.  C,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  B. 
Hathaway,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  oldest  North 
Carolina  records.  The  first  number  contains  160  octavo 
pages  of  solid  small  pica  and  brevier  type  and  the  price 
is  $1.00  per  number  or  $3.00  per  year.  The  character  and 
scope  of  the  periodical  may  be  seen  from  a  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  number.  The  first  article  (pp.  1-25)  is 
an  abstract  of  Land  Grants  for  Chowan  County,  one  of 
the  four  oldest  counties  in  the  State  compiled  from  the 
originals  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Ralegh,  N. 
C,  beginning  with  1679  and  extending  to  1803.  Then  fol- 
lows an  abstract  of  Wills  Probated  prior  to  1760  (pp.  26- 
84),  also  taken  from  the  public  records  in  Raleigh.  Wills 
executed  and  probated  before  that  date  were  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colony  and  recorded  by  him.  The  list 
is  arranged  alphabetically  to  the  extent  that  all  names  be- 
ginning with  the  same  letter  are  brought  together.  It  be- 
gins with  1678,  extends  to  1760  and  covers  the  whole 
colony.  Yet  all  the  wills  known  to  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  period  are  not  abstracted  here.  This  omission  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  compiler  confined  himself 
to  the  recorded  wills.  The  originals  of  these  are  also  on 
file  and  some  have  never  been  recorded.  Thus  when  the 
present  writer  a  few  years  ago  was  searching  for  the  will 
of  Edward  Moseley,  died  July  11,  1749,  (see  sketch  of  his 
life  by  J.  F.  Shinn  in  Publications,  III.  pp.  15-34,  Jan.,  1900) 
he  examined  the  will  book  in  the  Secretarv  of  State's  of- 
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fice  in  vain  but  finally  discovered  on  a  top  shelf  a  number 
of  bundles  wrapped  in  coarse  cloth  which  had  become 
black  from  age.  In  one  of  these  bundles  the  original  of 
Moseley's  will,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  was  discovered. 
The  third  article  is  a  chronological  abstract  of  conveyances 
compiled  from  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  for 
Chowan  County.  It  begins  with  1699,  extends  to  1737-8, 
and  includes  the  record  of  Bertie  and  Hertford  counties 
to  1722,  Tyrrell  and  Washington  to  1729  and  Gates  to 
1779.  The  names  of  buyer  and  seller,  date,  number  of 
acres  and  names  of  witnesses  are  given  (pp.  85- 116). 
Then  follows  "Micellaneous  Items"  from  the  records  of  the 
register  of  deeds  of  Chowan  County  (pp.  117-119);  "ab- 
stract of  conveyances  for  property  in  Town  of  Edenton, 
N.  C."  (pp.  120-131);  "abstract  of  wills,"  from  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Chowan  County  ((pp. 
132-134);  "abstract  of  Records"  from  the  same  (pp.  135- 
156). 

The  purpose  of  the  Register  is  to  gather  and  print  the 
material  found  in  the  public  records  of  the  eastern  counties 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Virginia, 
particularly  Surry  and  Isle  of  Wight.  These  counties  have 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  population  of  the  Southern 
and  middle  western  States.  The  ground  covered  has 
never  been  exploited  by  historical  students  as  fully  as  its 
richness  would  justify.  A  part  of  the  ground  has  been 
covered  in  the  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  but  so 
partial  has  this  been  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  Register 
lias  an  entirely  unworked  held.  Since  this  is  the  case  it 
will  be  easy  to  understand  the  importance  and  value  of  this 
work  to  the  student  of  genealogy  in  the  South.  While 
the  work  has-  great  value  and  promises  little  financial  re- 
turn there  are  defects  in  it  which  it  is  impossible  to  over 
look ;  chief  of  these  are  the  poor  quality  of  paper  used  and 
the  character  of  type.  The  latter  is  in  places  so  poor  that 
no  impression  whatever  is  made  and  students  who  do  not 
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have  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  the  section 
would  find  themselves  seriously  handicapped.  Again  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  compiler  has  not  stated  whether 
he  has  followed  the  spelling  of  that  day  closely  or  whether 
the  variations  noticed  are  typographical  errors.  He  has 
not  been  sufficiently,  careful  to  give  the  sources  from  which 
extracts  are  taken,  and  in  the  notes  no  authority  whatever 
is  given. 

Another  revival  of  historical  activity  is  seen  in  the  Mis- 
souri Historical  Society  in  St.  Louis.  Incorporated  in 
1872,  tho  undoubtedly  founded  several  years  previous  as 
one  paper  is  headed  "read  before  the  Society,  Jan.  5,  1867," 
it  has  experienced  the  difficulties  usual  to  such  Associa- 
tions but  now  a  future  seems  assured.  It  has  commodious 
quarters  with  a  collection  of  material  to  draw  on  for  in- 
vestigation or  publication,  and  a  membership  of  about  350, 
with  annual  dues  at  $5.00. 

Number  1  of  Vol.  2  of  the  Collections,  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose to  issue  quarterly,  contains  62  pages  of  contributions 
with  one  original  document.  There  is  a  sketch  of  the  Mis- 
souri Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  which  was  the 
forerunner  as  it  was  formed  in  1844,  under  the  stimulus  of 
William  M.  Campbell  and  died  with  him  about  seven  years 
after.  It  apparently  printed  nothing,  and  the  beginnings 
of  a  library  and  museum  made  by  it  were  lost  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Mr.  William  Primm  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  some  cus- 
toms "in  the  olden  time  of  St.  Louis,"  when  the  young  men 
on  New  Year's  Eve  went  from  house  to  house  singing,  in 
French,  "La  Guignolee"  winding  up  with  the  "rag  dance" 
and  then  receiving  a  supply  of  "almost  everything  that  was 
necessary  for  a  first  rate  ball  to  be  given  at  a  future 
period."  Early  the  next  morning  all  the  population  would 
be  at  Mass  and  the  day  was  spent  in  social  and  religious 
exercises,  closing  at  night  with  mirthful  pastimes  in  the 
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largest  hall.  On  Jan.  6  the  provisions  accumulated  by  the 
song  were  utilized  for  the  great  dance  to  which  all  sprang 
with  zest  and  alacrity.  Some  he  fears  might  pass  harsh 
judgment  on  these  gay  folks  but  Mr.  Primm  believes  that 
his  "simple  narrative  will  afford  one  of  the  clues  to  the 
purity  and  truthfulness  of  character  which  pervaded  the 
lives  of  the  old  Creoles  of  St.  Louis."  For  himself  he  pre- 
fers not  to  "attempt  the  contrast  between  then  and  now ; 
between  a  golden  age  and  an  age  of  gold."  Mr.  Primm's 
account  is  too  pleasant  to  have  lain  dormant  for  over  30 
years,  since  he  read  it  in  1867. 

"Missouri  German  immigration"  is  contributed  by  Ern- 
est D.  Kargau,  a  German  journalist  in  St.  Louis  for  40 
years,  tho  born  in  Prussia.  We  can  sympathize  with  him 
over  the  loss  of  eyesight  some  twelve  years  since,  but  it  is 
probably  owing  to  that  misfortune  that  we  have  these  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  early  settlers.  To  Gottfried  Duer, 
a  highly  educated  man,  he  gives  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  exile  from  the  Fatherland  to  Missouri.  These  new 
comers  were  dreamers,  swayed  by  theory,  and  tho  men  of 
culture  chose  country  life  and  the  hard  toil  of  a  farm,  but 
the  second  period,  after  the  European  Revolutions  of  1848, 
brought  practical  people  who  flocked  to  the  cities.  All 
were  sincerely  devoted  to  the  Union,  and  their  influence 
kept  the  State  on  that  side  in  the  Civil  War.  They  were 
the  first  to  enlist,  filling  up  four  regiments  entirely  with 
Germans. 

Mr.  William  F.  Switzler  modestly  promises  in  a  "brief 
narrative  to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,"  in  the  usual 
accounts  of  the  remarkable  career  of  Kit  Carson,  of  whom 
"no  exhaustive  biography  in  book  form  has  appeared,"  but 
no  internal  evidence  in  the  shape  of  documents,  family  let- 
ters, or  foot  notes  is  offered  to  make  us  trust  him  more 
than  others.  This  defect  does  not  hinder  this  paper  from 
being  a  very  readable  summary,  with  well  told  anecdotes, 
of  the  58  years  of  Carson's  existence. 
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Levi  Pettibone  who  died  in  1801,  aged  101  years,  relates 
the  exploration  tour  in  southwest  Missouri  that  he  took 
with  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  in  1818,  containing  hunting 
incidents  and  geographical  items  of  future  interest  espe- 
cially to  local  students. 

Edward  Bates,  according  to  Chas.  Gibson,  was  a  proto- 
type of  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  wonderful  exploit  at  Chicago  four 
years  ago.  By  one  speech  at  an  "International  Improve-, 
ment"  convention  in  Chicago  in  1847,  ne  "blazoned  his 
name  throughout  the  nation,"  and  was  immediately  offered 
a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  He  was  mentioned  as  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate  and  Mr.  Gibson  asserts  that  "had  the  con- 
vention been  held  in  St.  Louis  Lincoln  would  not  have 
been  the  nominee,"  and  we  would  have  avoided  the  war. 

The  single  document  is  a  translation  of  the  proclamation 
issued  on  Mar.  27,  1803,  by  the  French  Provincial  Prefect 
Laussat  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans.  The 
promise  of  eternal  union  with  France  must  have  been  re- 
called by  the  colonists  with  some  bitterness  seven  months 
later  when  the  entire  French  possessions  were  turned  over 
to  the  United  States. 

The  work  of  the  West  Virginia  Historical  and  Antiqua- 
rian Society  for  1899  is  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  of  47  pages 
(Charleston,  W.  Va.).  The  chief  paper  is  "Scraps  of  his- 
tory, tradition  and  facts  relating  to  the  Lower  Shenandoah 
Valley,"  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  John  P.  Hale, 
on  January  31,  1899.  It  must  have  been  vast  labor  to 
gather  all  this  information,  and  much  of  it  from  first  hand 
sources  that  would  never  have  been  preserved  had  it  not 
been  for  this  care  and  industry  of  Dr.  Hale.  It  would  be 
more  valuable  if  more  definite  in  several  places  in  his  au- 
thorities. The  remaining  pages  are  taken  up  with  the 
minutes  of.  the  ninth  annual  meeting,  and  with  the  reports 
of  the  secretary  and  librarian.    The  last  indicates  a  highly 
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commendable  spirit  and  energy  in  gathering-  books  and 
forming  a  museum. 

The  reports  of  the  same  officials  for  1900,  contained  in 
the  pamphlet  of  45  pages  for  that  year  show  a  most  gratify- 
ing growth'  in  the  collections.  The  greater  part  of  the 
printed  space  is  devoted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Laidley's  answer  to 
Dr.  Hale  on  the  question  of  "The  first  settlement  in  West 
Virginia."  Mr.  Laidley  goes  into  a  comprehensive  exami- 
nation and  analysis  of  all  the  points  and  concludes:  "As 
the  case  now  stands  and  upon  the  evidence  now  before  us, 
it  would  seem  that  a  verdict  is  inevitable  for  Hite  and 
1732."  Mr.  Laidley  is  preparing  a  "History  of  the  Hite 
family,"  he  being  a  descendant  of  this  Jost  Hite.  The  min- 
utes of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  are  also  printed  in  this 
pamphlet. 

For  rapidity  of  consultation,  page  headings  would  be  of 
the  greatest  help. 

In  handsome  typographical  dress  are  the  Publications, 
vol.  2,  part  III,  of  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  for 
February,  1900.  Of  the  88  pages,  42  are  taken  up  with  the 
minutes  of  the  nine  previous  meetings.  Some  of  the  more 
important  items  have  been  noted  in  previous  issues  of  the 
Southern  History  Publications.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
fruits  of  these  conferences  was  presented  October  (1899) 
by  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Beyer,  of  Tulane  University,  embodying 
the  results  of  his  investigations  of  the  mounds  of  Northern 
Louisiana.  The  most  of  them  were  destroyed  years  since 
for  archaeological  purposes  by;the  excavations  of  senseless 
fortune  hunters,  but  he  discovered  enough  to  conclude  that 
those  formations  are  of  very  recent  creation  and  that  they 
should  be  called  Indian  mounds  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  in  Southern  Louisiana,  but  it  is  difficult  to  show  this 
accurately.     He  recommended  that  no  further  effort  be 
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devoted  to  those  in  Northern  Louisiana .  as  nothing-  of 
value  would  come  from  such  labor. 

A  graphic  and  attractive  sketch  of  New  Orleans,  by  one 
who  shows  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  antiquities  and 
traditions,  is  the  Address  delivered  by  Hon.  Jas.  S.  Zach- 
arie  on  Jan.  17,  1900.  In  vivid  manner,  to  include  so  many 
names  and  dates  he  touches  on  the  main  topics  of  interest ; 
the  early  history,  and  plan  of  the  town,  public  building's, 
cemeteries,  theaters,  banks,  water,  lights,  old  manners  and 
customs,  street  names,  squares  $nd  parks.  The  decline  of 
the  city  from  third  place  fifty  years  ago  to  twelfth  is  at- 
tributed to  "the  construction  of  the  canals  and  railroads  to 
divert  the  trade  of  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  the 
decline  of  navigation,  numerous  epidemics  of  yellow  fever." 

It  might  be  suggested  that  future  Publications  have  run- 
ning page  headings. 

Basing  his  views  on  the  Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier,  Prof.  J. 
S.  Bassett  gives  the  pathetic  story  of  Lanier's  life  "strug- 
gles," in  the  Methodist  Review  for  January,  1900.  His  con- 
clusion and  attitude  are  indicated  in  the  two  last  para- 
graphs as  follows :  "Altogether,  one  may  well  say  that  the 
letters  of  the  poet  Lanier  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
striking,  yet  graceful  pieces  of  literature  ever  produced  in 
America.  What  do  the  struggles  of  Sidney  Lanier  say  to 
people,  to  the  Southern  people  especially?  They  say  that 
to  us  in  this  new  time,  .when  men  have  set  themselves  to 
look  forward,  not  backward,  that  the  struggles  may  win 
for  us  greater  triumphs  for  art  than  he  won,  now  that  the 
conditions  are  so  much  better." 

In  the  same  issue  Mr.  E.  L.  Miller  has  gathered  facts, 
testimony,  anecdotes,  characterizations,  which  he  has  skill- 
fully woven  into  a  most  pleasant  magazine  summary  for 
"The  personal  life  of  Calhoun."  A  warm  admirer  of  his 
subject,  he  ventures  only  one  criticism,  that  Calhoun  did 
not  observe  the  maxim,  "put  money  in  thy  purse."     Mr. 
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Miller  thinks  that  here  the  South  is  behind  the  North, 
though  he  admits  the  worship  of  mammon  is  increasing. 
Aside  from  this  there  is  no  blemish  on  his  hero  whose 
cardinal  qualities  Mr.  Miller  thus  epitomises:  "He  was  no 
trimmer  in  politics.  He  was  a  man  of  convictions.  He 
loved  first  of  all  South  Carolina  and  the  South,  but  he  was 
devoted  also  to  the  Union,  and  for  it  at  any  time  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  his  life." 

In  the  March  number  of  this  magazine  the  review  of 
Wyeth's  Forrest  derives  special  interest  as  coming  from 
Rev.  D.  C.  Kelley,  who  served  under  Forrest  and  had  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  him. 

A  friend,  also  a  student  and  co-worker,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sewell,  gives  some  charming  characteristics  of  the  private 
life  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Baskervill,  who  died  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity last  September.  Besides  his  own  recollections  he 
presents  extracts  from  the  numerous  tokens  of  affections 
that  poured  in  on  the  family  from  places  far  and  near.  Mr. 
Sewell  was  doubtless  only  voicing  their  sentiment  as  well 
as  his  own  when  he  testifies  of  his  old  teacher  that  "he  was 
content  to  spend  his  days  in  giving  his  life  for  others,"  and 
further,  "if  our  life  is  not  refined  and  built  up  by  contact 
with  such  a  man  *  *  *  it  must  be  that  we  have  little 
in  common  with  what  is  highest  in  humankind." 

Another  sympathetic  estimate  of  Prof.  Baskervill  is 
Prof.  John  B.  Plenneman's  in  the  Scivanec  Review  for  Janu- 
ary, 1900. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  March  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  Dr.  William  Goodell  Frost,  president  of  Berea 
College,  Ky.,  on  "The  Southern  mountaineer,  our  kindred 
of  the  Boone  and  Lincoln  type."  Appalachian  America 
includes  parts  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  In  the 
war  these  mountaineers  were  Unionists,  now  they  are  Re- 
publicans, they  are  uneducated,  drink  whiskey,  fight  and 
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in  general  are  "belated  Americans."  But  greater  oppor- 
tunities are  now  offered  them  in  Berea  College,  the  main 
features  of  which  are  considered. 

As  the  24th  number  in  the  series  of  contributions  to 
American  Educational  History,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
has  issued  the  History  of  Education  in  Mississippi,  by  Dr. 
Edward  Mayes  (Washington :  Government  Printing 
Office,  1899,  O,  pp.  290,  ills.).  The  work  begins  with,  a 
sketch  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  Mississippi 
during  the  French  and  Spanish  regimes,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  there  was  so  much  as  an  educational  begin- 
ning prior  to  the  American  occupation.  A  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  institutions  that  have  passed  away;  another 
to  female  colleges,  but  the  main  strength  of  the  work  is 
placed,  as  it  should  be,  on  the  State  institutions,  including 
the  University,  the  history  of  which  is  told  in  a  long  and 
interesting  chapter,  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
the  education  of  the  negro  and  a  short  one  on  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  common  schools.  The  principal 
institutions  are  represented  by  illustrations.  It  is  a  source 
of  regret  that  Congress  has  seen  lit  to  limit  the  issue  of 
this  valuable  series  to  editions  of  1,000  copies  each.  The 
Office  of  Education  has  in  press  a  History  of  Education  in 
Kentucky,  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Lewis,  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
University. 

The  American  Historical  Rcviczv  for  April  contains  an 
article  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Bourne  on  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  1847-48,  with  a  discussion  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  defeated  coun- 
try was  not  incorporated  into  the  United  States,  as  was 
proposed  by  many  public  men  of  the  day.  It  prints  also 
"A  Memorandum  of  Moses  Austin's  Journey  from  the  Lead 
Mines  in  Wythe  County,  Va.,  to  the  Lead  Mines  in  the 
Province  of  Louisiana  West  of  the  Mississippi,"  now  Mis- 
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souri.  This  journey  was  made  in  1796-97,  and  is  printed 
from  the  collection  of  Col.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  of  Austin, 
Texas.  There  is  an  historical  introduction  by  Prof.  Geo. 
P.  Garrison.  The  reviews  deal  mostly  with  English  and 
other  foreign  books,  but  include  notices  of  C.  Ernest 
Smith's  Religion  under  the  Barons  of  Baltimore,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hand  Browne ;  Judge  Oliver  P.  Temple's  East 
Tennessee  and  the  Civil  War,  by  Joshua  W.  Caldwell,  and  of 
John  S.  Wise's  The  End  of  an  Era. 

The  International  Monthly,  the  new  "magazine  of  contem- 
porary thought,"  published  by  the  Macmillans  at  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  contains  in  the  issue  for  March  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Southern  question,"  by  E.  P.  Clark.  The 
writer  reviews  the  rise  of  negro  suffrage  after  the  Civil 
War,  traces  its  decline  through  the  various  laws  and  other 
devices  adopted  in  the  States,  and  declares  that  since  the 
North  has  discovered  "that  outsiders  could  not  settle  the 
question"  it  is  as  an  issue  in  national  politics  gone.  "In 
the  last  analysis,  this  whole  question  is  simply  whether  the 
principles  of  democracy  can  be  applied  successfully  to 
races  of  different  colors  occupying  the  same  section."  Pie 
mentions  with  approval  the  industrial  work  of  General 
Armstrong,  and  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  magazine 
promises  for  an  early  issue  an  article  by  Mr.  Washington 
on  "The  negro  as  an  economic  factor  in  American  life." 

There  began  on  January  21,  1900,  in  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Neivs  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  "Life  and 
Times  of  James  L.  Petigru,"  by  Joseph  B.  Allston,  who 
bases  his  work  on  family  records,  public  documents  and 
autograph  letters.  Petigru  was  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  literary 
tastes  and  a  politician  of  local  note,  but  derives  his  chief 
eminence  from  his  steadiest  adherence  to  the  Union  cause 
in  the  midst  of  the  extremest  States  rights  party,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  representatives    of    that    small  band 
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through  the  South.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Allston  easily  rises 
to  the  demands  of  modern  historical  methods,  and  gives 
us  a  great  deal  of  Petigru's  correspondence  and  other 
original  material,  thus  throwing  light  on  social  and  politi- 
cal conditions  in  South  Carolina  during  nullification  and 
secession  periods.  Petigru's  importance  may  be  measured 
by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  Life  of  him  published, 
one  by  Grayson  having  appeared  some  years   since. 

Several  other  important  contributions  are  to  be  noted 
in  this  paper. 

A  writer  in  the  issue  of  February  18,  1900,  claims  to 
supply  a  very  important  omission  in  the  Rebellion  Records 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Pie  gives  an  account 
of  the  dash  of  General  Van  Dorn's  Cavalry  into  the  rear  of 
Grant's  forces  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1862,  their 
destruction  of  the  vast  stores  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  and 
the  consequent  retreat  of  Grant's  army  of  60,000  men  back- 
to  Memphis  in  the  dead  of  winter — and  yet,  he  says,  this 
defeat  of  Grant  is  not  contained  in  the  official  records. 
Only  two  dispatches  of  the  time  of  this  raid  are  to  be 
found,  so  it  is  asserted,  one  from  Grant  at  Oxford,  Miss., 
December  14,  1862,  and  the  other  sent  from  Memphis, 
January  2,  1863,  neither  touching  this  event. 

In  the  Sunday  issue  (April  15,  1900),  Gen.  Edward  Mc- 
Crady  gives  a  very  critical  review  of  the  famous  novel, 
Janice  Meredith.  With  his  vast  knowledge  of  Revolution- 
ary history,  no  one  is  better  fitted  for  the  task. 

On  March  25th  are  to  be  found  interesting  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  on 
April  7,  1863,  in  the  address  of  Capt.  Charles  Inglesby, 
the  Officer  of  the  Day  on  that  occasion,  before  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  in  Charleston. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry's  address  before  this  organization  at 
the  celebration  of  Fee's  birthday  appears  in  full  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1900.  It  is  the  highest  tribute  to  the  character  of 
Fee  and  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  South. 
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Southern  Pictures  and  Pencilings,  published  in  Ashville, 
N.  C.j  by  A.  H.  McQuilkin,  has  become  the  official  organ 
of  the  Appalachian  Park  Association.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion formed  to  memorialize  Congress  to  purchase  and  set 
apart  as  a  national  park  a  large  section  of  land  lying 
mostly  in  the  counties  of  Graham,  Swain,  Haywood,  Madi- 
son and  Yancey,  N.  C,  but  extending  into  Anicoi,  Greene, 
Cocke,  Sevier  and  Blount  counties,  Tennessee.  This  re- 
gion lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Smoky,  the  Balsam, 
Black  and  Craggy  Mountains,  is  the  culmination  of  the 
Appalachian  system  and  contains  43  peaks  that  are  6,000 
feet  high  and  over.  It  has  a  wonderful  variety  of  indi- 
genous trees,  is  still  covered  with  virgin  forests,  and  is  the 
meeting  place  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  flora.  It  is  to 
be  most  sincerely  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  early  ac- 
tion to  preserve  this  magnificent  domain.  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Powell  is  the  president  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Ambler,  Asheville, 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Association. 

In  the  Columbia  State  of  December  14,  Mr.  McDonald 
Furman  gave  a  sketch  of  the  late  Lieut.  T.  M.  Brumby's 
ancestry. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  for  March  30th  finishes  its 
history  of  the  Fourth  North  Carolina  Regiment  in  the 
Civil  War  by  Col.  E.  A.  Osborne,  which  was  begun  in  an 
earlier  number.  The  issue  for  March  16th  contains  a  dis- 
cussion of  "The  native  literature  of  North  Carolina;  influ- 
ences of  the  past,  prospects  for  the  future,"  by  Mrs.  John 
Van  Sandingham,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed. 

In  the  Southern  Farm  Magazine  for  May,  1900,  the 
editor,  Mr.  Edward  Ingle,  gives  a  most  appreciative  esti- 
mate of  the  popular  Southern  author,  Miss  Mary  Johns- 
ton, of  Alabama.  Very  properly  Mr.  Ingle  includes  her  in 
the  series  of  "Workers  for  the  South,"  placing  her  among 
the  producing  class,  with  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
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developers.  He  considers  that  her  romance  "meets  the  re- 
quirements of  a  book  that  will  live  with  other  master- 
pieces."    * 

The  Statute  Law  Book  Co.  (Mr.  T.  L.  Cole,  President),. 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  have  lately  issued  in  photo-facsimile 
fifty  copies  of  the  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  con- 
taining the  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  for  i8i8r 
with  Laws  for  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  at  the  sessions  of 
1819  and  1820.  The  same  firm  have  done  the  same  thing 
for  the  Acts  of  the  ninth  session,  Territory  of  Arkansas,  for 
1835.  Only  two  perfect  copies  of  each  original  are  known 
to  be  in  existence.  These  reprints  are  offered  at  $15.00 
per  copy  for  the  former,  and  $12.00  for  the  latter,  or  $25.00 
for  the  two  in  one  order.  The  plates  have  been  destroyed, 
and  hence  these  editions  will  soon  be  scarce  and  high 
priced.  Through  the  enterprise  of  this  company  reprints 
of  some  of  the  laws  of  the  following  States  have  already- 
been  put  on  the  market :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Marshall  De  Lancey  Haywood  has  published 
Joel  Lane  (Raleigh,  N.  C. :  paper,  pp.  23,  1900).  From 
newspapers,  private  information,  official  records  and 
standard  histories  he  has  made  an  entertaining  sketch  of 
this  pioneer  and  patriot  of  revolutionary  days,  which  will 
doubtless  be  a  great  aid  to  all  investigators  of  this  numer- 
ous and  prominent  family,  now  pretty  well  scattered  over 
this  country.  Mr.  Haywood  also  gives  notes  of  much 
value  to  the  student  of  the  local  history  and  antiquities  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Lane  owned  the  land  that  the  city  is  built 
on,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  was  through  the  skillful  work  of 
this  politician  that  his  plantation  was  chosen  as  the  site  of 
the  State  capital  in  1788. 

A  handsome  booklet,  with  numerous  illustrations,  has 
been  issued  by  Richmond  College  (Richmond,  Va.),  de- 
scribing that  institution,  and  outlining  the  effort  now  being 
made  to  increase  the  endowment  by  at  least  $150,000  to 
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establish  several  new  chairs.  One  of  the  contributions  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  E.  M.  Curry,  emphasizing  the  up- 
lifting influence  of  this  college  on  the  advancement  of  the 
locality,  and  urging  the  needs  and  benefit  of  an  addition  to 
the  funds.  The  college  has  real  estate  of  the  value  of  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars,  with  an  investment  of  nearly 
$300,000  at  good  interest.  Everything  in  its  history  and 
management  makes  it  worthy  of  the  highest  support  and 
encouragement. 

Francis  P.  Harper,  of  New  York,  has  issued  as  the  third 
number  of  his  American  Explorer  Series,  edited  by  the  late 
Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  On  tlic  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  being 
the  diary  and  itinerary  of  Francisco  Garces,  a  missionary 
priest,  who  traveled  through  Sonora,  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia in  1775  and  1776.     (2  vols.,  O,  $6.00). 

A  full,  comprehensive  investigation  and  months  of  hard, 
faithful  work  are  represented  in  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Morrison's 
List  of  Books  and  of  Articles  in  periodicals  relating  to  Inter- 
oceanic  canal  and  railway  routes  (Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  1900,  pp.  174,  full  index,  paper). 

It  is  announced  that  John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  the  sur- 
viving member  of  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  is  writing  his 
recollections  of  the  Civil  War.  He  knew  Jefferson  Davis 
and  the  other  Southern  leaders  of  1861-65  better  than  any 
other  man  now  alive. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Professor  John  B.  Henfneman,  of  the  State  University,. 
Knoxville,  Term.,  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  student  and 
teacher  of  English  literature,  and  as  an  investigator  of 
Southern  history,  has  been  elected  to  the  place  of  Prof: 
W.  P.  Trent,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
who  has  accepted  a  chair  of  literature  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York.  Prof.  Trent  was  the  editor  of  the 
Sezvanee  Review  and  author  of  several  historical  works, 
two  of  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  Life  of  the 
novelist  Simms,  and  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime. 

Capon  Springs  Conference. — Besides  the  National 
Educational  Association,  which  meets  in  Charleston  in 
July,  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Southern  Educational  As- 
sociation, the  various  State  meetings  for  teachers  and 
superintendents,  there  will  be  within  the  present  year,  edu- 
cational meetings,  not  so  national  or  comprehensive,  but 
addressing  themselves  to  topics  and  questions  of  a  more 
local  or  sectional  character.  The  third  session  of  a  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at  Capon  Springs,  W.  Va.,  on  27th — 
29th  of  June,  and  the  courteous  gentleman,  who  is  the 
owner  of  that  most  attractive  summer  resort,  has  renewed 
his  generous  invitation  to  entertain  the  delegates.  This 
Conference  seeks  to  unify  educational  sentiment  and  ef- 
fort, to  bring  into  closer  and  more  harmonious  relation- 
ship the  public  schools  and  colleges  and  universities,  and 
to  make  more  pronounced  the  need  of  thorough  coopera- 
tion and  support.  Few  assemblies  of  late  years  attract 
professional  and  business  men  of  so  much  distinction  and 
earnestness,  or  awaken  such  interest  in  the  press,  North 
and  South. 

Montgomery  Race  Conference. — On  8th — 10th  of 
May  a  Race  Conference  met  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
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presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  made  an  able  address  on  "the 
problems  that  present  themselves."  Such  subjects  as  The 
Franchise  in  the  South,  Popular  Education,  The  negro  in 
relation  to  Religion,  Lynching  as  a  penalty,  and  the  negro 
and  the  Social  Order,  were  discussed  by  men  of  the  highest 
ability.  No  Procrustean  rule  was  prescribed  and  the  most 
divers  opinions  were  presented  with  the  utmost  courage 
and  freedom.  The  Conference  is  regarded  as  a  great  suc- 
cess, the  net  result  being  for  hopefulness  and  justice.  It 
was  a  concurrent  opinion  that  the  industrial  problem  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  whole  situation,  and  that  the  education 
of  the  negro  along  such  lines  would  be  helpful  in  relieving 
the  situation  of  some  manifest  evils  and  in  demonstrating 
the  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  two  races  in  the  great  work 
of  prosperity  and  civilization. 

Not  unfrequently,  directly  or  indirectly,  were  references 
made  to  the  XV  Amendment  and  to  the  propriety  of  its 
modification  or  repeal.  In  the  Southern  mind  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  great  coercive  injustice  and  keeps  ever 
present  the  apprehension  of  military  enforcement.  Be- 
yond all  question  it  has  been  the  chief  ground  of  the  denial 
to  the  negro  of  the  right  it  was  intended  to  secure.  The 
new  constitutions  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  and  the  proposed  changes  in  North  Carolina, 
Virginia  and  Alabama  are  intended  to  secure  white  supre- 
macy, and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  that  desirable  end  cannot 
be  accomplished,  in  an  open  and  fair  manner,  without  any 
imputation  of  wrong  or  injustice. 

The  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  held  their  24th 
annual  meeting  on  January  16,  1900,  in  Topeka.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  chosen :  President,  John  G.  Haskell ; 
First  Vice-President,  E.  B.  Cowgill ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, John  Francis ;  Treasurer,  John  Guthrie ;  Secretary, 
Geo.  W.  Martin.  Apart  from  the  addresses  of  Kansas  sol- 
diers that  have  served  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  the 
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main  interest  of  the  meeting  was  the  tribute  in  memory  of 
the  late  Secretary,  F.  G.  Adams,  who  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  developing  the  institution  to  its  present  state.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  comprehensive  views,  of  tireless  energy, 
and  devoted  spirit.  He  served  practically  without  compen- 
sation, as  the  small  salary  he  received  was  in  no  sense  a 
proper  payment  for  the  noble  service  he  rendered.  The 
return  for  his  labor  is  the  magnificent  collection  he  made 
through  his  tact  and  unselfishness.  Being  well  known  in 
the  State,  as  he  was  prominent  in  the  slavery  troubles,  he 
obtained  valuable  donations  through  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  that  perhaps  no  other  man  could  have 
clone.  He  made  the  institution  unique  in  the  wide  range 
of  objects  preserved  and  especially  in  the  thoroughness  of 
the  local  newspaper  files.  Nearly  all  periodicals  published 
in  Kansas  to  date  are  believed  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  this 
Society.  The  number  is  increasing  annually  by  the  enorm- 
ous total  of  over  1,500  volumes,  and  nearly  all  by  gift  or 
exchange.  This  portion  of  the  library  is  the  most  highly 
appreciated  by  lawyers,  officials,  students,  journalists,  and 
the  general  public.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  local- 
ity of  corresponding  importance  in  the  world  can  show 
such  a  complete  preservation  of  historical  records. 

The  total  collection  comprises  21,978  books,  65,349 
pamphlets,  22,426  volumes  of  newspapers,  22,555  manu- 
scripts, 4,517  pictures,  5,493  relics,  4,551  atlases  and  maps. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  organization  is  cramped 
for  space  to  make  a  proper  display,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  Legislature  will  soon  be  more  liberal  and 
give  the  needed  aid. 

Senator  Pettus's  reference  to  Ovid  Bolus. — When 
Senator  Pettus,  of  Alabama,  in  his  now  famous  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  March  30  upon  lawyers  and  oratory,  alluded 
to  Ovid  Bolus  it  is  doubtful  if  a  half  dozen  of  his  hearers 
had  ever  heard  of  Ovid  Bolus.  To  students  of  Southern 
literature  the  allusion  instantly  recalls  a  striking  character 
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in  one  of  the  best  known  of  Southern  books,  Baldwin's 
Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  There  is  an  un- 
common distinction  of  style  in  Baldwin's  book,  and  this 
distinction  is  no  where  more  manifest  than  in  the  sketch 
of  Bolus,  the  consummate  and  artistic  liar. 

''Whence  he  or  his  forbears  got  his  name  or  how,"  says 
the  author,  "I  don't  know;  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
inferred  be  got  it  in  infancy,  I  should  have  thought  he  bor- 
rowed it.  He  borrowed  everything  else  he  ever  had,  such 
things  as  he  got  under  the  credit  system  only  excepted." 

"I  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,"  the  author  goes  on.  "en- 
deavoring to  assign  to  Bolus  his  leading  vice.  *  *  *  * 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  invidious  to  make  comparisons. 
*  *  f  *  I  take  the  responsibility  of  saying,  after  due 
reflection,  that  in  my  opinion,  Bolus's  reputation  stood 
higher  for  lying  than  anything  else.  Bolus's  lying  came 
from  his  greatness  of  soul  and  his  comprehensiveness  of 
mind.  .The  truth  was  too  small  for  him."  And  so  he  runs 
on  through  pages  of  humorous  description  of  this  liar 
genius. 

We  cannot  presume  to  pass  upon  the  appositeness  of 
Senator  Pettus's  allusion  to  Bolus  in  talking  of  lawyers 
and  orators,  and  mention  the  matter  only  to  recall  a 
famous  and  delightful  Southern  book. 

The  National  Society  or  Colonial  Dames  held  their 
regular  biennial  council  in  Washington  during  the  last 
week  of  April.  All  the  officers  were  reelected,  as  follows : 
Mrs.  Howard  Townsend,  President ;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie, 
First  Vice  President ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Gordon,  Second  Vice- 
President  ;  Mrs.  Beverly  Kennon,  Honorary  Vice  Presi- 
dent;  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Nicholas,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Reed,  Secretary;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jackson,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Emil  Richter,  Registrar,  and  Miss  Annie  Hol- 
lingsworth  Wharton,  Historian.  The  newly-created  posi- 
tion of  third  vice-president  was  filled  by  election  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  A.  Clairborne,  of  Virginia. 
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The  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  at  their 
annual  meeting-  on  May  19,  1900,  elected  the  following 
officers :  President,  Edward  McCrady;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph  W.  Barnwell ;  Second  Vice-President,  Zim- 
merman Davis;  Third  Vice-President,  H.  A.  M.  Smith; 
Fourth  Vice-President,  F.  H.  Weston ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.;  Librarian,  A.  S.  Salley,  Jr.; 
Curators,  Langdon  Cheves,  D.  E.  Huger  Smith,  S.  Prio- 
leau  Ravenel,  Theodore  D.  Jarvey,  Charles  W.  K'Ollock, 
M.  D.,  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Ved- 
der,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  D.  D. 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  the  chief  executive 
official,  Air.  A.  S.  Salley,  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging, 
and  there  are  hopes  of  increasing  the  membership  to  four 
or  five  hundred  in  the  next  year,  at  a  fee  of  $3.00  each. 
The  dues  have  been  a  dollar  annually,  but  it  is  believed 
that  support  will  be  liberal  at  the  advanced  figure.  The 
Society  has  on  hand  original  material  to  fill  their  quar- 
terly issues  for  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  400  pages  per 
annum. 

The:  Old  Dorchester  Fort,  built  in  colonial  days,  on 
the  Ashley  River,  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  put  in 
care  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society  by  the  State 
Government  for  preservation.  This  was  done  at  the  in- 
stance of  Gen.  Edward  McCrady,  President  of  the  Society, 
in  order  to  save  this  interesting  relic  from  "parties  who  are 
disposed  to  destroy  or  make  depredations"  upon  it. 

The  Huguenot  Society,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  held  their 
fifteenth  annual  meeting  on  April  21st.  A  number  of  new 
members  were  added,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  their  sessions.  The  following  were  chosen  officers : 
President,  Rev.  Robert  Wilson ;  First  Vice-President, 
Henry  A.  DeSaussure ;  Second  Vice-President,  Stephen 
Thomas ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Daniel  Ravenel ;  His- 
torian, William  G.  Mazyck. 

The  Jackson  Vase. — An  interesting  Jackson  relic  has 
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been  deposited  in  the  South  Carolina  legislative  library. 
It  is  a  vase  presented  to  General  Andrew  Jackson  by  the 
ladies  of  Charleston.  Jackson  willed  it  to  the  most 
patriotic  citizen  in  the  State.  As  no  one  could  decide  such 
a  question  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Survivors''  Association 
of  the  Palmetto  Regiment  of  the  Mexican  War.  As  the 
membership  is  getting  small  on  account  of  death,  the 
president  of  the  body  has  taken  this  action.  He  also  gives 
the  historic  flags  of  that  military  organization  into  the 
same  keeping. 

History  in  Miniatures. — The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Art 
Club  in  April,  1900,  gave  an  exhibition  of  a  loan  collection 
of  miniatures  of  historic  families  of  the  locality,  reaching 
back  to  early  colonial  days. 

"History  of  Swamp  Outlaws." — Can  anyone  inform 
me  where  I  can  get  a  copy  of  a  little  work  entitled  "His- 
tory of  the  Swamp  Outlaws,"  which  was  abput  the  Henry 
Berry  Lowrie  gang  in  North  Carolina?  It  was  written  by 
a  man  named  Henderson,  who  was  connected  with  the 
New  York  Herald. — McDonald  Furman,  Ramsey,  Sumter 
Co.,  S.  C. 
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Second  day  being  accompanied  by  Chistopher  Wilson  I 
set  forward  on  my  journey,  and  we  rode  to  the  house  of 
Jonathan  Williams  at  Alonby,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on 
third  day,  on  fourth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Holme,  and 
dined  at  the  house  of  John  Said,  and  rode  after  Meeting- 
over  the  sands,  through  some  difficulty  to  the  House  of 
James  Martin,  at  Kirkbridge,  and  had  a  Meeting  there 
on  fifth  day,  and  rode  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Ismay,  at  Wig- 
ton,  and  on  sixth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Bolton,  and  re- 
turned back  again  to  Joseph  Ismay's,  on  first  day  we  were 
at  Friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings,  at  Wigton  and 
had  good  satisfaction,  on  second  day  we  rode  to  the  house 
of  Jonathan  Ostel  at  Morehouse  and  had  a  Meeting  there 
on  third  day  which  proved  a  powerful  good  meeting,  altho 
I  met  hard  labor  in  it,  and  had  a  sharp  testimony  given  me 
to  bear  in  it,  We  rode  after  Meeting  to  the  House  of  David 
Hodgson,  and  on  fourth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Carlisle, 
and  lodged  at  the  house  of  John  Dockery,  on  fifth  day  we 
rode  to  Scottby,  and  had  a  good  Meeting,  and  rode  to  the 
House  of  Thomas  Scott,  after  Meeting,  on  sixth  day  we 
had  a  Meeting  at  Solport,  near  to  the  house  of  John  Urwin, 
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which  proved  a  powerful  good  Meeting,  being  favored 
with  a  large  degree  of  Divine  goodness  to  our  solid  satis- 
faction, we  rode  after  meeting  to  the  house  of  John  Grame, 
and  on  first  day  had  a  large  and  good  Meeting  at  Kirkling- 
ton,  where  my  companion  Christopher  Wilson  and  I  parted 
in  sweet  love  and  unity,  he  is  a  very  sweet  spirited  man  and 
a  true  friend,  he  returned  homeward  and  I  rode  to  the 
house  of  John  Scott,  and  second  day  rode  to  Comwood 
to  the  house  of  Curthbert  Wigham,  and  had  a  comfortable 
meeting  on  Third  day,  and  rode  that  evening  to  the  house 
of  Thomas  Reay  at  Aldstone  and  had  a  Meeting  on  fourth 
day,  on  fifth  day  I  rode  to  the  house  of  Charles  Alsopp  at 
Alendale  and  had  a  Meeting,  on  sixth  day  I  rode  to  Ben- 
fieldside  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Joseph  Brantingham,  on  seventh  day  being  the  2nd  of  the 
ioth  mo.  I  rode  to  the  house  of  William  King  near  New- 
castle, and  was  at  Friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings 
there  on  first  day,  on  second  day  I  rode  to  Shields  and  had 
a  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  George  Wakefield, 
where  Jonathan  Raine  met  me,  and  accompanied  me  to 
several  Meetings  in  the  County  of  Durham,  on  third  day 
we  rode  to  Sunderland  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  another  in 
the  Evening,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Edward  Walton, 
on  fourth  day  rode  to  Durham,  and  had  a  Meeting,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  William  Paxton,  on  fifth  day  we 
rode  to  Aukland  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Robert  Wardel,  on  sixth  day  we  rode  to  Raby  and 
had  a  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Taylor, 
on  seventh  day  being  the  9th  of  the  month  we  rode  to 
Darlington,  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  Headley,  and  on  first 
day  being  the  ioth  of  ioth  mo.  we  were  at  the  fore  and 
afternoon  Meetings,  at  Darlington,  and  were  favored  with 
a  good  degree  of  Divine  regard,  here  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  the  very  acceptable  company,  of  our  friend  James  Wil- 
son, on  second  day  we  had  a  good  meeting,  at  Stockton, 
and  lodged  at    the  house  of    Micah  Shields,  and  so  into 
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Yorkshire,  on  third  day  had  a  Meeting  at  yarm,  where 
Jonathan  Raine  left  me,  and  returned  homeward,  and  I 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Barbary  Flounders,  on  fourth  day 
I  had  a  Meeting  at  Yaton,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  John 
Martin,  on  fifth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Moorsom  and  lodged 
at  the  house  of  Margaret  Stonehouse,  on  sixth  day  had 
a  Meeting  at  Cattleton  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Benja- 
min Buckon,  these  Meetings  were  all  small,  and  I  found 
hard  labor  in  several  of  them,  but  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
favor  me  with  strength,  to  go  through,  to  satisfaction,  and 
the  enlargement  of  my  own  peace,  with  him  Blessed  be  his 
most  Glorious  and  Powerful  name  forever. 

On  seventh  day  I  rode  to  Whitby,  to  the  house  of 
Thomas  Birkit,  and  went  to  the  fore  noon  Meeting,  which 
proved  hard  and  much  shut  up  and  went  again  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  Meeting  was  large  and  made  up  with  many 
friends,  that,  follow  the  seas  much  for  a  livelihood,  and  I 
had  a  large  clear  and  open  time  amongst  them,  as  exten- 
sive as  the  ability  of  my  body  would  admit  of,  being  in  but 
a  poor  state  of  health,  nor  had  been  scarcely  able  to  travail 
for  several  days  before,  however  I  had  great  satisfaction,  in 
that  I  had  so  far  endeavored,  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  on  second  day  I  rode  to  Stantondale,  accompanied  by 
several  Whitby  friends,  and  we  had  a  small  satisfactory 
meeting  there,  where  there  are  a  few  honest  friends,  and  a 
sweet  refreshing  meeting  it  was,  after  Meeting  I  went  to 
the  house  of  Ingeram  Estheill,  and  wife  Elizabeth,  and  dear 
and  tender  friends  they  were  to  me,  for  by  this  time  my 
illness  had  increased  so  much  on  me  by  several  surfeits  of 
cold  and  hard  travailing,  that  I  was  now  obliged  to  take 
my  bed,  and  kept  it  mostly  for  a  week,  being  very  ill  with 
fevers  and  cold  and  pains,  that  my  life  was  almost  dispaired 
of,  but  my  friends  were  exceeding  tender  and  careful  of  me 
and  finding  my  mind  composed,  was  made  willing  to  sub- 
mit, with  patience  and  resignation,  to  the  will  of  my  great 
and  good  Lord  and  Master. 
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But  on  fifth  clay  finding  myself  a  little  recovered,  I  rode 
to  Scarbrouch,  with  much  difficulty,  to  the  house  of  Rob- 
ert Henderson,  and  was  at  Friends  Meeting  there,  on  sixth 
day  to  my  satisfaction  in  a  good  degree,  altho  weak  of  body 
and  staid  at  sd.  friends  till  third  day  following,  which  was 
the  second  of  the  nth  mo.,  and  was  at  Friends  fore  and 
afternoon  Meetings,  on  first  day  where  I  had  the  Com- 
pany of  May  Drummond,  on  Third  day;  having  through 
mercy  a  little  recovered  my  strength,  I  rode  to  Thompton 
to  the  house  of  John  Priestman,  and  on  fourth  day  had  a 
powerful  good  Meeting,  at  Pickering  and  rode  that  even- 
ing, to  the  house  of  our  ancient  and  worthy  friend  John 
Richardson,13  and  was  much  refreshed  in  his  lively  edifying 
conversation  and  wholesome  advice,  who  is  a  worthy  nurs- 
ing father  in  the  church,  the  next  day  I  had  a  Meeting  at 
Kirby-moor-side,  and  rode  after  Meeting  to  the  house  of 
George  Mason,  on  sixth  day  I  rode  to  Malton,  and  had 
a  satisfactory  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Layton 
Firbank,  and  on  seventh  day  rode  to  the  House  of  Robert 
Langley,  at  Burlington,  and  was  at  Friends  fore  and  after- 
noon meetings  there  on  first  day,  and  lodged  again  at  the 
house  of  sd  friend,  on  second  day  rode  to  the  house  of 
Joshua  Pender,  it  being  the  8th  of  the  nth  mo.,  1749,  on 
fourth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Wetwick,  and  returned  back 
again  to  sd.  friends,  on  fifth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Owst- 
wick,  where  there  was  a  marriage,  and  a  large  comfortable 
Meeting,  and  I  lodged  that  night  and  the  next  at  the  house 
of  John  Storrs,  on  seventh  day  rode  to  Hull,  and  lodged 
at  the  house  of  Joseph  Storrs,  and  was  at  friends  fore  and 
afternoon  Meetings  there  on  first  day,  second  day  rode 
to  the  house  of  John  Richardson,  where  Joshua  Pinder 
met  me  and  we  had  a  satisfactory  Meeting  at  Cave  on 
third  day,  on  fourth  day  we  had  a  Meeting  at  Howdon,  and 
rode   that   evening  to  the  house   of  Joseph   Atkinson  at 

"Richardson  visited  the  South  in  1701  and  1731. 
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Rockliff,  and  had  a  good  Meeting  there  on  fifth  day,  on 
sixth  day  we  had  a  Meeting  at  Selby,  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Mathew  Webster,  on  seventh  day  we  rode  to 
York  to  the  house  of  Roger  Shakelton,  and  was  at  Friends 
fore  and  afternoon  Meetings  and  were  favored  with  good 
Meetings,  second  day  staid  at  York,  third  day  rode  to 
Thompton,  and  had  a  Meeting,  where  Joshua  Pinder  left 
me,  and  returned  home,  and  I  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Crispin,  fourth  day  I  had  a  Meeting  at  Huby,  and 
rode  to  the  house  of  Josiah  Cookson,  fifth  day  had  a  Meet- 
ing at  Appleford,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Joseph  May- 
son,  sixth  day  had  a  Meeting  which  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory at  Bilsdale,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  William  Baker, 
seventh  day  I  rode  to  William  Brown's  in  order  to  be  at 
a  meeting  at  Thirsk  on  first  day,  which  proved  a  satisfac- 
tory Meeting  and  I  had  great  satisfaction  in  that  I  was 
favored  with  a  good  degree  of  Divine  power,  in  this  and 
most  of  the  meetings  in  the  foregoing  week,  I  went  to  the 
house  of  Robert  Proud,  who  accompanied  me  to  several 
Meetings,  and  was  an  agreeable  companion,  on  second 
day  we  had  -a  Meeting  at  Ozmotherly,  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  George  Miles,  on  third  day  we  rode  to  Richmond, 
to  the  house  of  Samuel  Fisher,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on 
fourth  day,  and  rode  to  Laybron,  and  had  an  evening 
Meeting  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Symon  Bickerdike,  on 
fifth  day  we  rode  to  Massom  and  had  a  Meeting  and  lodged 
at  the  house  of  John  Kibridill,  on  sixth  day  we  rode  to 
Nethersdale  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Jonathan  Hardcastle,  on  first  day  we  rode  to  the  house 
of  Thomas  Noles,  at  Knazabrouck  and  was  at  Friends 
Meeting  there,  that  day,  on  second  day  we  rode  to  Askwith 
to  the  house  of  John  Hombs,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on 
third  day,  on  fourth  day  we  rode  to  Rawdon,  and  had  a 
good  Meeting  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  William  Hard, 
on  fifth  day  we  rode  to  Keighly  and  had  a  Meeting,  and 
rode  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Jackson,  and 
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had  a  Meeting,  at  Fairfield  on  sixth  day,  on  Seventh  day 
being  the  10th  of  the  12th  mo.  we  rode  to  the  house  of 
David  Hall,  at  Shipton,  and  was  at  Friends  Meeting  there 
on  first  day,  second  day  we  rode  to  the  house  of  William 
Slaytor,  and  had  a  good  meeting  at  Lathersdale  on  Third 
day,  here  I  had  the  very  acceptable  company  of  Mary  Slay- 
tor,  and  Margaret  Hartley,  whom  I  had  before  gotten  an 
acquaintance  with  at  London,  they  being  on  a  visit  to 
friends  there  when  I  first  landed,  and  proved  very  tender 
and  affectionate  friends  to  me,  here  also  my  companion 
Robert  Proud  and  I  parted  in  sweet  unity  and  my  old 
companion  Jonathan  Rain  met  me  and  I  went  home  with 
him  that  night,  and  had  a  good  meeting  at  Frauden,  on 
fourth  day,  on  fifth  day  being  accompanied  by  J.  Rain  we 
rode  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Marsdonhight,  and  had 
a  good  meeting  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Richard 
Acroyd,  on  sixth  day  we  rode  to  Russingdale  and  had  a 
Meeting  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mary  Birtwistle,  and 
on  seventh  day  we  rode  to  Todmarden,  to  the  house  of 
Samuel  Barns  and  was  at  Friends  Meeting  there  on  first 
day,  which  proved  a  good  meeting,  on  second  day  we  rode 
to  the  house  of  John  Sutclift,  and  on  third  day  to  Hallefax, 
and  had  a  Meeting  which  was  attended  with  a  good  degree 
of  Divine  power,  and  rode  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Frier, 
and  had  a  Meeting  at  Brighouse  on  fourth  day,  on  fifth 
day  rode  to  Gilderson,  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  rode  that 
evening  to  Bradford,  to  the  house  of  Benjamin  Bartlett, 
Senr.,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on  sixth  day,  and  staid  at 
sd.  friends  till  first  day  morning,  and  then  rode  to  Leeds, 
was  at  Friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings  which  were 
large  and  had  good  satisfaction,  and  lodged  at  the  house 
of  George  North's,  second  day  I  rode  to  Pontefract,  to 
the  house  of  William  Leadams,  and  had  a  Meeting  there 
on  third  day,  and  rode  that  evening  to  Wakefield,  to  the 
house  of  John  Booth ;  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on  fourth 
day,  and  rode  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Empson,  and  fifth 
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day  rode  to  Burton  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  rode  to  High- 
flats,  to  the  house  of  Edward  Dickinson,  and  had  a  Meet- 
ing there  on  sixth  day,  and  rode  on  seventh  day,  to  Shef- 
fielcls,  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Bucks,  and  was  at  Friends 
fore  and  afternoon  Meetings,  at  Sheffields  on  first  day  to 
pretty  good  satisfaction,  second  day  rode  to  the  house 
of  Robert  Leapington  at  Dronefield,  and  had  a  Meeting, 
third  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Chesterfield  in  Darbyshire,  and 
rode  to  the  house  of  John  Haslum,  at  Woodhouse  and  had 
a  Meeting  there,  on  fourth  day,  on  fifth  day  being  accom- 
panied by  John  Haslum,  we  rode  to  Warnsworth,  and  had 
a  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Aldam, 
sixth  day  I  rode  to  Fish  Lake,  and  had  a  good  Meeting, 
and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Robert  Womersley,  seventh 
day  I  rode  to  Thorn,  it  being  the  10th  of  the  1st  mo.,  1750, 
to  the  house  of  John  Box,  and  was  at  Friends  fore  and 
afternoon  Meetings  there,  on  first  day  to  good  satisfaction; 
third  day  I  rode  to  Beltoft,  and  had  a  good  Meeting,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Davis,  fourth  day  rode 
to  the  house  of  John  Dent,  and  had  a  Meeting,  at  Winter- 
ingim,  on  fifth  day,  sixth  day  I  rode  to  Brigg,  and  had  a 
Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  John  Stevenson,  sev- 
enth day  I  rode  to  Gainsborough,  to  the  house  of  Thomas 
Rayne,  and  wTas  at  Friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings, 
there  on  first  day,  second  day  rode  to  Blyth,  and  had  a 
Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Wilson, 
third  day  rode  to  Redford,  and  had  a  Meeting,  being  ac- 
companied by  Nicholas  Marshall,  and  we  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Samson  Morsman,  fourth  day  we  rode  to  Lincoln 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  continued  two  days  ;  fifth 
day  evening  we  rode  to  the  house  of  John  Tallanos,  and  had 
a  very  satisfactory  Meeting  at  Brampbrootoos  on  sixth 
day,  seventh  day  rode  to  Notingham,  to  the  house  of 
Francis  Hart,  and  was  at  Friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meet- 
nigs,  there  on  first  day,  second  day  we  rode  to  Mansfield 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Rich- 
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ard  Merriot,  third  day  we  had  a  Meeting  at  the  Furnis,  in 
Darbyshire,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Fletcher, 
fourth  day  we  had  a  Meeting  at  Breech,  and  rode  to  the 
house  of  Edward  Calladine,  having  the  company  of  David 
Colson,  and  had  a  Meeting  on  fifth  day,  at  Castledunning- 
ton,  in  Lestershire,  and  rode  that  evening  to  the  house 
of  Edward  Gulson  at  Leicester  and  was  at  Friends  Quar- 
terly Meeting  there  on  sixth  day,  and  on  seventh  day,  be- 
ing much  out  of  health  staid  at  sd.  friend  Gulson's,  and  was 
at  the  afternoon  Meeting  there  on  first  day,  second  day 
rode  back  again  to  Castle  Dunnington  and  had  a  satisfac- 
tory Evening  Meeting,  with  friends  there,  third  day  rode 
to  the  Winsworld,  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  rode  that  even- 
ing to  the  house  of  Philip  Hawley,  and  had  a  Meeting  at 
Eongcloyson,  on  fourth  day,  and  rode  after  Meeting  to 
Oakham,  to  the  house  of  Edward  Hawley  in  Rutlandshire, 
and  had  a  Meeting  there,  on  fifth  day,  seventh  day  I  rode 
to  the  house  of  Joseph  Pine  at  Spalding,  in  Linkinshire 
and  was  at  friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings  there  on 
first  clay,  second  day  rode  to  Gedney  and  had  a  Meeting, 
and  rode  after  Meeting  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Handcock, 
at  Westbeach,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on  third  day,  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  rode  that  evening  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk 
County,  and  had  a  meeting  there  on  fourth  day,  I  lodged 
at  the  house  of  Hubert  Flyerden,  fifth  day  I  rode  to  the 
house  of  Joseph  Peckover,  at  Feakingham,  and  had  a 
Meeting  there  on  sixth  day,  which  altho  it  was  but  small, 
consisting  mostly  of  sd.  friends  family,  yet  was  comforta- 
ble, being  attended  with  a  good  degree  of  Divine  favor, 
seventh  day  I  rode  to  Wells,  to  the  house  of  our  worthy 
friend  Edmund  Peckover,  who  had  visited  friends  in 
America  and  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  service  of  the  gos- 
pel, with  whom  I  had  had  some  acquaintance,  and  we  were 
truly  glad  to  see  each  other,  who  was  a  Father  to  me  in 
Divers  respects,  as  he  hath  had  large  experience,  in  travail- 
ing through  many  difficulties,  for  the  promotion  of  the  gos- 
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pel,  and  edification  of  the  Church,  and  being  well  acquaint- 
ed with  many  deep  baptisms  that  do  accompany  so  weighty 
a  service,  his  agreeable  conversation,  on  sensible  expe- 
rience, together  with  divers  remarks,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  making,  in  his  journal  of  his  travails  in  America,14  did 
much  encourage  me,  in  that  I  could  find  that  he  had  trod- 
den in,  many  of  the  low,  and  discouraging  steps,  that  had 
often  been  my  lot,  in  my  visit  to  Friends  in  these  parts  of 
the  world,  which  had  at  times  prevailed,  so  much  on  me, 
as  to  make  me  question  whether  any  friend  that  was  rightly 
called  unto  such  a  service,  had  been  so  tryed  and  proved, 
as  I  had  been,  both  with  heights  and  depths  of  divers  kinds, 
for  I  have  often  been  so  emptied,  and  left  so  poor,  that  I 
have  been  almost  ashamed  that  it  should  be  known  that 
I  was  come  to  visit  Friends  Meetings,  thinking  none 
scarcely  so  unfit  as  myself,  for  such  a  service  which  togeth- 
er with  the  burdens,  I  had  often  to  bear  in  Meetings,  under 
a  sense  of  the  oppression  of  the  pure  seed  and  the  low 
ebb,  that  many  Meetings  were  brought  to  by  friends  cast- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  running  into  the  world  and 
worldly  mindedness,  would  have  sunk  me  before  this  time, 
had  not  the  Lord  in  his  wonderful  mercy,  been  pleased  to 
sustain  me,  and  give  a  sure  evidence  that  his  everlasting 
hand  was  underneath,  for  my  support,  and  was  pleased  to 
bring  many  honest  friends  into  a  near  sympathy  with  my 
poor  soul,  with  whom  I  felt  a  near  unity,  in  that  one  eter- 
nal spirit,  which  makes  his  people  one  the  whole  world 
over,  under  a  sense  of  which  my  heart  is  humbled  in  me, 
in  awfulness,  and  reverence,  before  him,  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  whole  praise,  and  honor  of  my  preservation  hitherto, 
for  he  is  worthy  to  be  served,  honored  and  obeyed  forever 
and  ever  Amen. 

I  staid  four  nights  with  my  sd.  friend,  edmund  Peck- 
over  and  was  at  the  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings  there 

14 It  is  probable  that  Peckover's  Journal  was  never  published,  at 
any  rate  the  editor  has  never  seen  another  reference  to  it. 
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on  first  day  in  which  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  own  us,  by 
a  degree  of  his  life  giving  presence  to  my  satisfaction,  third 
day  I  rode  to  Norwich,  to  the  house  of  John  Gurney,  and 
had  a  Meeting  on  fourth  day,  fifth  day  rode  to  the  house 
of  Richard  Rights,  and  had  a  Meeting  at  Lamus,  to  pretty 
good  satisfaction,  on  sixth  day  rode  to  Northwalsom,  to 
the  house  of  John  Ransom,  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  on 
seventh  day  returned  back  again  to  Norwich,  to  the  house 
of  sd  friend  John  Gurney,  and  was  at  friends  fore  and  after- 
noon Meetings  there  on  first  day  it  being  the  22nd  of  the 
2nd  mo.,  1750,  which  meetings  were  large,  there  being 
many  hopeful  friends  there,  which  I  hope  will  be  preserved 
a  zealous  people  for  the  truth,  to  the  praise  of  the  great 
Lord  and  Master  of  our  Assemblys,  who  hath  called  us 
to  glory  and  virtue,  these  Meetings  ended  well  and  I  hope 
to  satisfaction,  the  Lord's  life  giving  presence  being  wit- 
nessed to  be  over  us,  to  the  reuniting  of  his  people  to- 
gether, in  the  one  bond  of  pure  love,  to  the  praise  of  his 
glory,  who  is  worthy  of  all  praise  forever. 

Second  day  spent  in  visiting  friends  families  in  Norwich, 
third  day  rode  to  Mattishall,  and  had  a  Meeting,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  John  Aggs,  fourth  day  rode  to 
Wimondham,  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Simon  Bale,  fifth  day  rode  to  Tasborough,  and  had  a 
Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Francis, 
sixth  day  rode  to  the  house  of  Robert  Holms,  and  had  a 
Meeting  at  Turtshall,  these  meetings  were  all  midling 
large,  and  I  had  met  with  hard  labor  in  them,  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  give  me  a  close  testimony  to  bear  in  Divers 
respects,  but  was  favored  with  power  to  get  through  with 
good  satisfaction,  so  that  although  I  had  heavy  burthens 
to  bear  for  the  precious  seeds  sake,  yet  was  favored  when 
Meetings  were  ended,  to  have  peace,  joy,  and  ease,  of  mind 
in  lieu  thereof;  seventh  day  being  the  28th,  of  the  2nd  mo., 
I  rode  to  Diss  to  the  house  of  Benjamin  Finchin  and  had 
a  Meeting  on  first  day,  second  day  rode  to  Bottisdale,  and 
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had  a  Meeting,  and  rode  that  evening  to  the  house  of  John 
Turpin,  at  Bardwell  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on  third  day, 
on  fourth  day  rode  to  Barton  and  had  a  Meeting,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Robert  Hayward,  fifth  day  rode  to 
Needham,  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Martha  Alexander,  sixth  day  rode  to  Rattlestone,  which 
proved  to  be  the  best  Meeting  of  the  five,  they  being  all 
very  small,  and  the  life  of  truth  at  a  low  ebb,  which  causeth 
weary  travailers  to  go  bowed  down,  all  the  day  long,  I 
rode  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Stott,  at  Ed- 
mundsbury  and  staid  till  first  day,  and  then  was  at  Friends 
fore  and  afternoon  Meetings,  at  Edmundsbury,  to  pretty 
good  satisfaction,  second  day  rode  to  the  house  of  Joseph 
Ellington,  and  had  a  Meeting  at  Milldinghall,  on  third 
day,  which  was  pretty  large,  but  a  hard  Meeting,  I  returned 
back  again  to  Edmundsbury  that  night  to  the  house  of 
Samuel  Stott,  fourth  day  being  accompanied  by  John 
Drewit,  we  rode  to  Woodbridge,  to  the  house  of  Jonathan 
Peckover,  and  had  a  satisfactory  Meetng  there  on  fifth  day, 
Sixth  day  rode  to  Manningtree  and  had  a  Meeting,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Elizabeth  Kendal,  Seventh  day  we 
rode  to  Colchester  in  Essex  to  the  house  of  John  Kendal, 
and  was  at  friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings,  on  first 
day,  Second  day  rode  to  Coptford,  and  had  a  Meeting  and 
rode  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Robert  Eudgater,  at 
Cogeshall,  and  had  a  good  Meeting  there  on  Third  day, 
and  also  another  in  the  evening  at  Easterford,  Kelvedon, 
and  returned  back  again  to  sd.  friends,  fourth  day  rode  to 
Colne  and  had  a  Meeting,  to  which  came  many  sober  peo- 
ple not  of  our  society,  and  behaved  well,  it  was  a  good 
Meeting  and  ended  with  satisfaction,  we  rode  that  evening 
to  Halstead,  to  the  house  of  John  Start,  and  I  had  a  Meet- 
ing there  on  fifth  day,  which"  was  pretty  large,  consisting 
mostly  of  such  as  make  a  profession  of  the  Blessed  truth, 
but  what  profession  they  have  thereof,  I  leave,  it  proved 
as  exercising    a  meeting  to  me  as  ever  I  was  in,  a  very 
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great  burthen,  I  endured  in  it,  but  was  as  a  bottle  that  hath 
no  vent,  my  mouth  not  being  opened  in  it  in  publick,  but 
sat  through  as  under  an  Horrour  of  thick  darkness  which 
was  to  be  felt,  but  the  cause  hid  from  me,  therefore  was 
forced  to  groan  under  it,  sixth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  Steb- 
bing,  which  was  something  better,  and  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Humphrey  Smith,  seventh  day  being  th  19th  of  the  3rd 
mo.,  1750,  I  rode  to  the  house  of  Henry. Smith,  was  at  a 
general  Meeting  at  Braintree,  which  proved  a  very  large 
Meeting,  many  not  of  our  Society  coming  in,  and  I  hope 
it  was  of  no  disservice,  we  returned  back  again  to  the  house 
of  Humphrey  Smith,  second  day  rode  to  Saffron  Walden, 
to  the  house  of  William  Empey,  and  had  a  good  meeting 
there,  on  third  day  to  Thacktead  and  had  a  Meeting  and 
returned  again  to  the  house  of  Henry  Smith,  staid  there 
till  fifth  day,  and  then  returned  back  again  to  Halstead, 
where  I  had  suffered  so  much  before,  a  marriage  being 
there,  and  a  concern  rested  with  weight  upon  my  mind  to 
go  back  again,  which  I  did  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
favor  me  with  a  strength  to  clear  myself  at  sd.  meeting, 
which  was  very  large,  and  I  hope  will  be  of  some  service, 
we  rode  that  evening  (being  accompanied  by  John  Kendal 
of  Colchester)  to  the  house  of  Francis  Wyatt,  at  Chelms- 
ford, and  I  may  say  with  thankfulness,  that  I  never  rode 
with  so  great  satisfaction,  and  comfort  in  my  life  before, 
having  the  sweet  peace  and  presence  of  my  heavenly  Lord 
and  Master,  near  to  me  with  the  reward  of  true  peace,  in 
my  own  breast,  which  filled  my  soul  with  melody  to  him, 
and  caused  tears  of  joy  to  drop  from  my  eyes,  which  was 
an  abundant  reward,  beyond  my  deserts,  for  all  the  bitter 
cups,  and  heavy  burthens  I  had  drank  and  borne,  for  his 
sake,  for  which  let  my  soul  say  that  he  is  good  and  worthy 
to  be  served,  Honored  and  obeyed  by  his  servants,  who 
put  their  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  him,  and  that  do 
look  to  him  for  a  reward,  his  sweet  peace  being  a  much 
greater  reward  and  affords  more  satisfaction  to  me,  than 
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all  the  gold,  silver  and  treasures  of  England,  could  do,  for 
which  let  my  soul  with  all  that  is  in  me  bow  in  reverence 
before  him,  and  bless  his  most  glorious  name,  who  is  wor- 
thy forever  and  ever. 

We  staid  at  Chelmsford  till  first  day,  and  was  at  Friends 
Meeting  there,  second  day  we  rode  to  Ware,  to  the  house 
of  Samuel  Scott,  and  staid  there  till  fourth  day  and  had  a 
Meeting  there  in  the  fore  noon,  here  I  met  with  my  well 
esteemed  friend  and  old  companion  Christopher  Wilson, 
we  had  a  Meeting  at  Hartford  in  the  afternoon,  and  rode 
to  the  house  of  Hannah  Brown,  who  is  a  worthy  honest 
friend,  and  we  were  all  truly  glad  to  see  one  another,  once 
more,  fifth  day  we  rode  to  Tottenham  and  had  a  Meeting, 
and  after  Meeting  rode  to  London,  where  I  returned  again 
to  my  former  lodgings,  at  my  good  old  friend  Simeon  War- 
ners', who  received  me  very  kindly,  as  also  his  grand 
daughter  Anna  Garton,  who  was  the  first  friend  that  I  saw 
in  England,  sixth  day  I  went  to  Meeting  at  Grace  Church 
Street,  where  I  met  with  many  worthy  friends  of  London, 
and  from  several  parts  of  the  nation,  with  whom  I  had  got- 
ten some  acquaintance,  as  also  my  good  old  friend  Samuel 
Hopwood,  it  being  the  first  of  my  seeing  him  in  England, 
and  Daniel  Stanton,15  from  Philadelphia,  and  I  may  say  that 
we  were  truly  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  met  in  true  love 
and  unity,  having  the  seal  and  true  evidence,  of  the  eternal 
spirit,  that  we  were  children  of  one  eternal  Heavenly  Father, 
altho  living  in  different  parts  of  the  world  !  Oh  the  wonder- 
ful mercy  and  goodness,  of  God,  in  making  those  that  truly 
love  him  one  the  whole  world  over,  and  making  his  people 
as  Fathers,  and  Mothers,  Brothers  and  Sisters  to  each 
other,  which  (altho)  a  mystery  to  man,  is  exceeding  great 
comfort  and  consolation,  not  to  be  so  fully  expressed,  as 
felt,  whereby  the  inward  man  is  greatly  refreshed,  strength- 
ened and  comforted,  I  staid  seventh  day  at  my  lodgings  it 
being  the  2nd  of  the  4th  mo.   1750,  the  Yearly  Meeting 

15 Stanton  was  in  the  South  in  1761. 
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being  to  begin  the  next  day — first  day  I  was  at  Grace 
Church  Street  in  the  fore  noon,  and  Wapping  in  the  after- 
noon, second  day  at  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
where  there  were  many  worthy  friends  from  divers  parts 
of  the  nation,  I  found  a  living  concern  to  arise  in  my  heart, 
to  exhort  all  those  concerned  in  the  Ministry,  as  I  desire  to 
make  it  my  particular  care,  to  have  a  singular  care  and 
reverence,  on  our  minds  towards  the  almighty,  when  ever 
we  appeared  in  his  name,  and  to  deliver  his  message  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  and  regard  to  his  Divine  openings 
in  our  hearts  as  we  do  stand  in  a  certain  sense,  as  betwixt 
him  and  the  people,  illustrating  by  that  Memoriable,  In- 
stance of  Moses  smiting  the  rock,  instead  of  speaking  to 
it,  the  danger  there  is  (That  notwithstanding  the  Lord  may 
be  pleased  to  water  his  heritage  by  us  as  instruments)  of 
bringing  displeasure  on  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  keep  our 
places  in  delivering  the  same,  which  was  delivered  with 
much  reverence  to  God,  and  brokenness  of  heart  before 
him,  and  blessed  be  his  holy  name  forever,  who  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  break  in  on  my  heart,  by  the  comforts 
of  his  Divine  spirit,  with  a  plentiful  reward  of  his  pure 
peace,  beyond  what  I  had  ever  before  enjoyed,  as  a  sure 
seal  and  evidence  that  1  was  in  the  way  of  my  duty  to  him 
in  delivering  these  things. 

I  attended  several  Meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline 
this  week,  where  there  were  many  living  testimonies  born 
by  divers  friends  to  comfort  and  edification,  and  I  believe 
they  were  to  general  satisfaction,  the  concluding  Meeting 
was  on  the  seventh  day  morning  being  the  9th  of  the  4th 
month,  1750,  and  I  hope  ended  well — first  day  I  was  at 
Grace  Church  Street,  in  the  morning  and  Devonshire  house 
in  the  afternoon  and  had  good  satisfaction,  second  day  was 
at  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  elders,  third  day  at  Hosley- 
down,  in  the  afternoon,  Fourth  day  went  accompanied  by 
friend  Simeon  Warner,  and  Richard  Partridge  to  the  house 
of  Lord  Granvel,  who  received  us  very  kindly,  and  had 
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about  two  hours  conversation  on  divers  affairs  in  North 
Carolina,  he  took  our  visit  well,  and  we  parted  with  his 
good  wishes  for  me  and  my  friends  in  Carolina,  he  seemed 
to  be  well  pleased  with  having  Friends  for  his  tenants,  and 
desired  that  if  we  had  at  any  time,  occasion  on  any  ac- 
count that  we  would  make  free  and  write  to  him,  and  he 
would  gladly  hear  us.16 

(To  be  Continued.) 

10  In  1728  when  the  other  seven  Lords  Proprietors  sold  their 
interest  in  Carolina  to  the  King,  Lord  Carteret  retained  his  share. 
This  was  set  off  to  him  in  1743,  and  lay  wholly  within  North  Caro- 
lina.    It  remained  in  the  family  until  the  Revolution. 


THE   SOUTHERN   PLANTER   OF   THE   FIFTIES. 
By  Miss  Louisa  Preston  Looney. 

When  one  speaks  of  a  race  and  a  regime  that  is  past 
something  of  awe  creeps  into  the  utterance,  something 
of  thoughtfulness  fills  the  mind  and  heart.  In  reviewing 
the  Planter  of  the  Fifties  there  comes  up  a  people  forever 
gone,  a  condition,  and  a  contingency  that  went  out  mid 
the  shock  of  fratricidal  war,  'til  one  sees  fields  ripening 
for  the  harvest,  pastures  stretching  out  green  and  beau- 
tiful, prosperity  and  peace  at  the  flood-tide ;  and  song 
billowing  in  waves  of  exquisite  music  comes  over  the 
corn  fields  and  from  out  the  "cotton  and  the  cane." 
And  in  the  language  of  one  who  knew  and  told  his 
story  well,  here  lies  the  record  of  a  life,  of  a  civiliza- 
tion so  pure,  so  noble  that  the  world  holds  nothing  better. 
And  another,  the  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  said  that 
with  the  lightning  stroke  that  shattered  but  did  not 
bend  this  people,  went  the  finest  type  of  civilization  upon 
the  face  of  the'  earth : — the  old  Southern  Planter.  They 
were  partial,  they  spoke  of  their  own,  but  they  said  what 
they  thought,  and  they  baptized  their  opinions  in  blood. 

Tones  come  to  us  of  the  far  Creole  South,  of  those  lan- 
guorous, dreamy  days,  the  soft,  balmy,  sun-kissed  days, 
where  the  air  is  heavy  with  perfume,  and  the  lilies  grow 
rank  in  the  marshes  ;  when  the  sunlight  globes  itself  on  the 
orange  and  sinks  into  the  heart  of  the  sugar-cane ;  when  - 
the  sugar  planter  lived  a  life  of  peculiar  luxury,  of  peculiar 
attraction ;  when  New  Orleans  was  his  Mecca  and  the 
plantation  his  domain. 

And  a  little  farther  Northward  the  white  fields  level  and 
fertile,  proclaim  that  cotton  there  is  King.  This  fleecy 
staple,  growing  quietly  in  the  valley  seems  mindful  of  its 
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great  destiny,  that  it  has  a  mission  and  a  service  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  all  nations  and  of  all  people. 
The  hands  that  sow  it  may  be  rough  and  horny,  the  hands 
that  weave  it  may  be  weak  and  oppressed,  the  hands  that 
handle  it  may  be  close  and  hard ;  but  forth  from  the  con- 
tact uncontaminated,  and  undefiled,  it  goes  on  its  way, 
a  blessing  and  comfort  to  mankind.  And  further  north, 
but  still  within  the  radius  of  the  southland,  grows  the  to- 
bacco with  the  grain  fields  and  blue  grass  as  green  as  the 
hills  of  Erin. 

In  picturing  the  Southern  Planter  and  his  environment 
one  should  see  an  extended  grass-spread  lawn,  whereon 
the  trees,  sentinels  of  the  past,  stretch  out  their  welcome 
of  shade ;  then  the  wild  grape  vines  wave  in  the  distance, 
and  the  birds  and  squirrels  animate  the  forest.  The  lawn 
leads  up  through  many  gates,  perhaps  to  the  house  where 
on  the  Corinthian  columned  porch  stands  the  master  as 
though  welcoming  any  who  may  come.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  often  seen  in  the  Southland: — a  broad  hall  divid- 
ing immense  rooms  confronts  you  as  you  enter  and  wings 
extending  out  on  either  side  give  an  expansive,  if  too  low 
an  appearance  to  the  house.  The  upper  story  is  much  the 
same,  while  in  the  center  of  the  roof  there  is  an  observa- 
tory for  watching  the  stars,  and  the  distance.  The  voice, 
"Sister  Annie,  Sister  Annie,  do  you  see  anybody  coming?" 
immediately  falls  upon  the  imagination's  ear.  The  house 
is  built  courting  the  breeze  for  summer  comfort,  and 
faithfully  relying  on  the  log  fires  for  winter.  Oh,  the  gay, 
pleasant  laughter  that  has  echoed  through  these  halls,  the 
good  stories  that  have  been  told  as  the  wine  passed  around 
at  the  great  dinners  for  which  this  country  was  so  famous. 
The  merry  jests  at  Christmas,  the  mistletoe,  the  holly,  the 
apple  toddy,  the  different  members  of  the  family  gather- 
ing in  for  the  holidays,  the  negroes'  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
time,  all  come  back  in  the  picture  of  the  old  plantation  days. 

There  is  romance  there,  too,  for  these  old  houses  have 
their  own  heart  history.     Quickly  then  start  up  fine  gen- 
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tlemen  and  graceful  dames.  Is  it  the  minuet  one  hears 
or  .the  reel  that  the  violin  plays  out?  There  is  the  movement 
of  busy  feet,  there  is  the  stately  courtesy — there  is  surely 
the  rhythm  of  dancers  dancing  in  tune.  Into  the  distance 
they  go,  farther  and  farther  the  music  sweeps  away,  and 
now — it  is  gone.  If  you  are  a  friend  of  the  host,  or  his 
friend's  friend  you  are  welcomed  with  a  rare  hospitality. 
You  would  find  perhaps  many  guests  equally  as  much  ap- 
preciated as  yourself  for  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  families 
numbering  from  eight  to  ten  with  retinues  of  servants  and 
horses  to  make  visits  of  weeks  or  even  months.  It  was  as 
it  should  be,  he  was  glad  to  see  you,  you  kept  monotony 
and  ennui  away.  The  best  he  had  was  open  to  you,  the 
finest  horses  in  the  stable,  the  choicest  wines  in  the  cellar 
were  yours.  He  also  gathered  his  kindred  about  him  by 
scores,  they  were  his  blood  and  therefore  worthy.  This 
was  the  Planter's  diversion,  sometimes  his  greatest  ex- 
travagance (and  it  leaned  to  virtue's  side).  What  the 
northern  fine  gentleman  spends  on  himself,  his  clubs,  his 
horses,  the  Planter  expended  on  his  friends.  Surely  hos- 
pitality takes  the  higher,  better  form,  but  it  would  be 
bathos  to  seem  not  to  be  glad  the  custom  passed  away  with 
the  grandfathers. 

If  he  did  his  duty  the  Planter's  was  no  idle  life.  His  ex- 
penses were  enormous ;  if  he  did  not  make  he  would  surely 
break;  he  knew  this,  and  watched  his  interest  else  the 
country  had  not  prospered  as  it  did.  Though  everything 
was  dispensed  with  a  broad,  generous,  unstinted  hand  the 
planter  was  neither  so  optimistic,  nor  so  improvident,  nor 
so  visionary  as  some  modern  novelist  would  make  him,  as. 
Colonel  Carter,  for  instance.  Possibly  the  latter  gentle- 
man on  some  of  his  modified,  unworldly  characteristics 
might  occasionally  be  found,  but  he  could  never  be  a  type. 
Generally  behind  the  urbane  exterior  lay  a  force,  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  situation  the  casual  observer  never 
dreamed  of.  With  a  few,  some  of  the  old  stilted  manorial 
style  remained;  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  they  were 
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called,  which  meant  they  represented  a  class  the  people 
loved  to  remember. 

The  wife,  the  domestic  head  of  the  establishment,  found 
her  duties  anything-  but  light :    not  in  working  (there  were 
many  to  do  that),  but  in  planning,  thinking,  directing.     If 
she  was  the  inspiration  and  poetry  of  the  home  life,  she  was 
also  the  genius  of  the  comfort  that  pervaded  everything. 
On  his  plantation  the   Southern  Planter  was   absolute 
master,  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.     Somewhat  of  an 
autocrat  he  may  have  been  with  a  settled  determination 
to  have  his  own  way,  and  hold  to  his  own  opinions.     He 
found  the  conditions  as  they  were  when  he  was  born,  he 
grew   up   under   them,   he    understood   them ;    they    were 
neither  his  fault  nor  his  responsibility.     There  were  broad, 
splendid  acres  to  be  tilled,  there  were  slaves  there  to  till 
them.     Long  ago   slavery  had  been  introduced  into  the 
country  against  the  protest  of  the  Southern  colonies.     The 
planter  found  the  slave  here,  his  inheritance,  he  had  to  do 
the  best  he  could  with  him  ;  his  temporal  wants  were  at- 
tended to,  he  was  housed,  fed,  clothed,  cared  for  in  sick- 
ness.    There  was  discipline,  of  course,  but  the  negro  was 
valuable  property,  the  only  thing  that  could  not  be  bought 
on  credit.     It  was  the  planter's  interest  to  take  care  of 
him.     But  far  above  all  this  the  planter  and  his  family  were 
bound  to  the  negro  by  many  ties.     These  slaves  had  been 
on  the  plantation  for  generations  some  of  them  were  born 
and  had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  his  people.     They  had 
carried  the  white  children  in  their  arms  in  infancy,  had 
tenderly   watched   over   them   in    childhood.     They   were 
proud  of  master's  wealth,  of  his  boundless  hospitality,  of 
his  influence  and  position.     They  had  stood  tearfully  by 
the  bedside  of  his  sick,  in  the  long  night  vigils  they  failed 
not,  they  had  reverently  closed  the  eyes  of  his  dead.     They 
had  been  faithful  with  the  faith  of  a  peculiarly  faithful  race. 
These  things  cannot  be  forgotten  while  the  human  heart 
is  the  human  heart. 

There  were  isolated  cases  of  cruelty,  no  doubt ;  not  so 
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many  as  one  reads  in  the  daily  press  of  men  having  killed 
their  wives ;  still  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  goes  on. 
There  is  oppression  in  the  army,  there  is  tyranny  in  the 
navy,  yet  they  are  not  cried  down  and  stamped  out  as  in- 
famy. There  is  a  thought  pleasant  to  emphasize  that  the 
Southern  Planter  civilized  and  christianized  a  race  of  sav- 
ages so  well,  they  are  sent  to  Africa  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  might  be  sent  to  the  Indians  as  missionaries. 

An  old  lady  on  whose  head  the  frosts  of  more  than  sev- 
enty years  had  gathered,  in  speaking  of  her  life,  first  told 
of  the  brilliant  days  spent  at  Foreign  Courts,  of  her  hus- 
band's political  triumphs  at  Washington,  then  in  a  voice 
growing  as  low  and  musical  as  her  own  land  of  flowers, 
she  spoke  of  the  old  plantation  life,  of  the  beautiful  mis- 
sionary work  that  it  offered,  of  the  affection  of  her  slaves, 
of  their  eager  willingness  to  shield  her  from  poverty  after 
they  were  free.  All  should  be  glad  that  slavery  is  over. 
It  would  be  a  short-sighted  wisdom  that  would  bring  it 
back,  yet  it  had  its  work,  its  mission,  its  uses  for  good. 
Mrs.  Smedes,  in  the  life  of  her  father,  "A  Southern  Plant- 
er," gives  an  almost  ideal  picture  of  a  Mississippi  planter's 
life.  There  is  much  care,  much  responsibility,  and  much 
pleasure.  It  is  a  story  full  of  pathos  at  the  last,  full  of 
history  throughout. 

The  planter  gave  much  time  to  out-door  sports.  If  he 
was  busy  getting  in  corn  and  cotton  in  season,  he  was 
gayer  and  busier,  and  happier  as  he  rode  to  the  hounds  when 
the  horn  of  the  hunter  was  heard  o'er  the  hills.  He 
glowed  over  bringing  in  the  brush  of  a  fox,  or  the  antlers 
of  a  deer.  He  loved  thoroughbred  horses,  he  loved  blooded 
stock  of  all  sorts.  He  may  not  have  taken  the  world  very 
seriously — what  was  the  use?  We  know  he  was  courteous, 
genial,  yes,  and  pleasure-loving,  too,  if  you  will,  yet  there 
was  nothing  in  his  life  to  sap  the  courage,  or  dwarf  the 
energies.  He  made  politics  a  study,  he  read  all  the  great 
speeches  and  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  masterly 
oratory  of  the  time.    Pie  was  familiar  with  bills  and  meas- 
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ures  before  Congress,  he  knew  all  about  the  State  rights 
tinder  the  Constitution.  And  from  the  ranks  of  the  South- 
ern Planters  have  gone  many  of  the  country's  ablest  states- 
men. From  his  Kentucky  farm  Clay  went  to  thunder  like 
Demosthenes  in  the  Senate  ;  from  his  Virginia  farm  Mason 
wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  from  his  Tennessee  farm  went 
Jackson,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  and  after,  the  man  of 
iron  in  the  White  House.  Many  old  Southerners,  whose 
hey-day  was  in  the  fifties,  have  said  they  were  glad  to  have 
lived  at  such  a  time.  They  were  glad  to  have  known  the 
great  men  the  occasion  brought  forth,  to  have  heard  Cal- 
houn, Hayne,  Stephens,  Bell,  Breckinridge  and  Critten- 
den; men  who  took  part  in  that  Titanic  struggle,  and  also 
to  have  known  what  the  good  old  days  in  the  South  really 
were.  To  this  generation  they  come  back  in  photographs 
which  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer  with  time. 

The  planter  accomplished  comparatively  little  in  litera- 
ture yet  he  was  scholarly ;  he  believed  in  education,  he  be- 
lieved in  the  classics.  It  was  a  sort  of  dilettanteism  with 
him,  it  was  not  his  work,  but  his  pleasure.  He  believed  in 
the  education  of  his  children,  often  sending  them  to  the 
older  States  to  be  educated.  But  if  the  Planter  essayed 
little  in  letters  wherever  great  deeds  were  done  not  told, 
he  was  always  conspicuous.  There  were  none  more  splen- 
didly daring  in  war,  there  were  none  more  magnificently 
reckless  of  consequence  in  defense  of  a  principle  he  believed 
to  be  right.  The  Planter  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the 
history-making  epoch  of  the  South.  He  has  left  his  im- 
press on  the  land,  he  has  implanted  his  spirit  in  the  people. 
He  represents  a  race  from  which  many  of  us  are  proud  to 
have  descended  and  from  which  we  might  draw  the  purest 
inspiration  of  our  life. 


LETTER  FROM  A  REVOLUTIONARY  OFFICER. 

[The  Association  is  indebted  to  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright  for  this 
correspondence,  which  is  practically  out  of  print  if  it  has  ever  ap- 
peared before.] 

Brandywine,  Culpepper  County,  Va.,  January  5,  1847. 
George  A.  Porterfield,  Esq., 
Martinsburg,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  dated  in  November  but  very  lately 
came  to  hand,  owing  to  several  occurrences  beyond  my 
control.  In  the  first  place  it  was  directed  to  the  wrong 
post-office,  where  it  must  have  been  several  weeks ;  in  the 
second  place,  I  was  absent  several  weeks  from  the  county. 
I  mention  these  circumstances,  to  show  you  why  I  have 
not  answered  your  letter  long  ago,  requesting  such  in- 
formation as  I  possessed,  of  the  revolutionary  services  of 
Charles  and  Robert  Porterfield.  Not  being  willing  to  trust 
altogether  to  my  memory  at  my  great  age,  now  in  the 
Eighty-ninth  year,  I  inclose  you  a  printed  account,  pub- 
lished in  the  Democrat,  of  Charles  Porterfield's  military  ser- 
vices as  a  volunteer,  with  Capt.  Daniel  Morgan  to  Quebec. 
After  their  return  from  that  expedition,  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  a  law  to  raise  six  additional  regiments  for 
the  Continental  army  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war, 
having  already  nine  regiments  in  actual  service.  Daniel 
Morgan  was  appointed  colonel,  Christian  Febiger,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  William  Heth,  major  of  the  Fifteenth  Vir- 
ginia Continental  Regiment.  Charles  Porterfield  enlisted  a 
company  of  soldiers  for  three  years  or  during  the  war,  and 
joined  Col.  Daniel  Morgan's  regiment  at  Middlebrook  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  Spring  of  1777.  He  served  as  captain  in 
that  regiment,  in  the  campaign  of  1777  and  part  of  1778, 
when  he  was  appointed  brigade  major  to  General  William 
Woodford.  He  continued  with  Woodford  part  of  1778  and 
part  of  1779,  when  Virginia  appointed  him  lieutenant-colo- 
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nel  of  a  State  regiment  then  about  to  be  raised  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  State.  He  accepted  the  appointment  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  his  brother,  Robert,  took  his  place.  When 
Virginia  was  invaded  by  the  British  Army,  Col.  Charles 
Porterfield  immediately  marched  with  the  part  of  the  regi- 
ment that  was  prepared  to  take  the  field,  met  the  enemy  at 
,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  died. 
(Colonel  Porterfield  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle  of  Camden,  S.  C.)  He  was  a  man  of 
great  bravery,  high  minded,  and  wras  a  complete  gentle- 
man. He  was  beloved  by  all  his  numerous  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Capt.  Charles  Porterfield,  Capt.  William 
Johnston,  Lieut.  John  Marshall  (afterwards  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States),  Lieut.  Robert  Porterfield,  Lieut. 
James  Wright  and  myself,  were  messmates  the  winter  the 
army  quartered  at  Valley  Forge,  Penn.,  for  four  months, 
or  thereabouts.  We  built  an  open  cabin  in  December, 
when  the  snow  was  two  to  three  feet  deep,  chinked  it  with 
small  saplings  between  the  logs,  snow  all  winter  so  deep 
that  we  were  not  able  to  get  dirt  for  cramming  it,  the  cold 
wind  came  in  between  the  cracks.  We  were  without  bed- 
ding of  any  sort,  many  had  not  a  single  blanket,  we 
suffered  for  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  we 
had  no  money,  no  credit,  almost  naked,  and  many  times 
only  half  rations,  we  suffered  more  than  I  can  describe. 
See  General  Washington's  letters  to  Congress,  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  different  States,  how  feelingly  he  depicted  our 
situation.  I  also  inclose  a  printed  copy  of  letter  of  Gen- 
eral Robert  Porterfield.  The  greatest  intimacy  continued 
to  exist  between  Robert  Porterfield  and  myself  during  his 
life,  visiting  each  other.  I  never  shall  forget  his  last 
words,  about  two  years  before  his  death  at  his  own  house 
in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  after  our  taking  an  affectionate 
farewell,  he  followed  me  to  the  door  and  said,  "Slaughter, 
I  feel  that  you  are  nearer  to  me  than  any  man  living  except 
my  own  family/'  with  a  weak  and  faltering  voice.  I  fear 
that  you  will  be  unable  to  read  this  letter,  I  am  blind  in  one 
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eye,  and  the  other  very  weak,  my  hearing  and  mind  both 
begin  to  fail  me  and  although  I  feel  myself  unfit  for  any 
business,  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  every  exertion 
in  my  power  to  serve  any  of  the  Porterfield  family.  *  *  * 
Your  friend, 

Philip  Slaughter. 
P.  S. — Present  my  best  respects  to  Judge  Philip  Clayton 
Pendleton.  His  grandmother  Pendleton  and  my  grand- 
father Philip  Clayton  were  brother  and  sister.  Plis  uncle 
Nathaniel  Pendleton,  who  went  a  volunteer  with  Morgan 
to  Quebec  and  myself  were  brought  up  by  his  uncle  my 
grandfather  Philip  Clayton  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  Cul- 
peper  County.  We  lived  together  and  wrote  in  the  same 
office,  which  was  kept  by  Philip  Clayton  as  deputy  for 
Roger  Dixon  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  He  was  about 
three  or  four  years  older  than  myself.  After  his  return 
from  Canada,  on  July  23,  1776,  Gabriel  Long  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  committee  of  safety  of  Culpeper  County^  a  cap- 
tain to  raise  a  company  of  riflemen  to  be  annexed  to  five 
companies  from  Maryland  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel 
Stephenson,  of  Virginia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rawlens  and 
Maj.  Otto  Williams.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  was  appointed 
the  first  lieutenant  and  myself  the  second  lieutenant  in 
Long's  company.  Pendleton  raised  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mand of  twenty-six  men,  and  went  to  New  York,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  remained  a  prisoner  two  or  three  years. 
When  exchanged  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Major- 
General  Greene,  and  after  the  war  he  was  appointed  Fed- 
eral Judge  of  Carolina  by  the  President,  John  Adams,  I  be- 
lieve, which  office  he  resigned  in  a  short  time  and  went,  at 
Alexander  Plamilton's  request  to  join  him  in  the  practice 
of  law.  He  married  and  settled  in  Dutchess  County,  N. 
Y.,  near  Hyde  Park,  a  few  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  I 
have  been  at  his  home.  He  and  myself  corresponded  for 
many  years.  His  last  letter  gave  me  a  particular  account 
of  his  children  by  name,  and  requested  me  to  give  him  an 
account  of  all  my  children,  which  I  did.     A  few  years  after, 
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he  was  thrown  from  his  gig  and  killed.  I  knew  all  old 
uncle  Nathaniel  Pendleton's  family,  by  Edmund  Henry 
Pendleton,  judge  in  South  Carolina;  Philip  Pendleton,  of 
Berkley,  William  Pendleton  who  moved  to  Berkely;  Na- 
thaniel Pendleton,  of  New  York ;  Elizabeth  Tutt,  of  Cul- 
peper,  and  Susan  Wilson,  who  also  moved  to  Berkely 
County. 

I  fear  you  will  think  this  postscript  uninteresting  to  you. 

Before  closing  I  must  say  that  I  am  a  thorough-going 
WHIG. 

The  foregoing  is  a  correct  copy  of  Capt.  Philip  Slaugh- 
ter's letter  to  me. 

G.  A.  Porterneld.1 

Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  May  1,  1893. 
My  Dear  General:2  I  inclose  as  requested  a  copy  of 
Capt.  Philip  Slaughter's  letter  to  me  dated  January  5,  1847. 
Captain  Slaughter  I  am  informed  was  the  last  surviving  of- 
ficer of  the  American  Revolution.  Plave  not  time  for 
more. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  A.  Porterfield. 

xThe  original  letter  is  in  possession  of  Col.  George  A.  Porter- 
field,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

2Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A   BRIEF   OUTLINE   OF   GOVERNOR   RICHARD 
BENNETT.1 

By  Rev.  I.  T.  Tichenor,  D.  D. 

Richard  Bennett  was  made  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1652. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Bennett,  of  Clapcot,  in 
England.  His  father,  Thomas  Bennett,  was  an  alderman 
of  London  and  was  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Clapcot.  Three 
of  the  Bennetts,  Sir  John,  Thomas  and  Edward,  were 
members  of  the  Virginia  company,  which  settled  the  first 
colony  at  Jamestown.  They  made  large  investments  in 
lands  in  Virginia,  but  lost  them  all  when  the  charter  of  the 
Virginia  colony  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  all  property  under  that  decision 
reverting  to  the  Crown.  When  the  charter  of  the  Lon- 
don company  was  subsequently  obtained,  they  became 
shareholders  in  the  new  enterprise,  and  repurchased  the 

Nummary  of  Bennett's  life:  Member  Va.  House  of  Burgesses, 
from  Warrosquoyake,  1629;  judge  and  Commissioner  for  Warros- 
quoyake,  1631;  member  Va.  Council,  1642,  44,  45,  46;  appointed  by 
Council  of  State  in  England  one  of  the  Commission  to  reduce  all 
the  Plantations  within  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  to  their  due  obedi- 
ence to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England;  reduced 
Va.,  March  12,  1652;  reduced  Md.,  March  27,  1652;  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Va.,  April  30,  1652 — March,  1655;  made  the  treaty  with 
the  Susquehanna  Indians,  July  5,  1652;  elected  Commissioner  to 
England,  March,  1655;  appeared  in  various  causes  before  Council 
of  State  in  England  from  1655  to  1657;  signed  the  Agreement  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  Nov.  30,  1657;  member  Va.  Council,  1658.  9,  60; 
was  Major  General  of  the  Virginia  military  forces,  1662-66  (see 
letter  from  Secretary  Thomas  Lu  dwell  to  Secretary  of  State  Ar- 
lington, Colonial  Papers,  vol.  ii,  No.  11,401).  His  grandfather  was 
Sir  John  Bennett.  Richard  Bennett,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Governor,  was 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Burgesses  from  Baltimore 
County,  from  1663  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  also  judge  of 
the  County  Court. 

The  history  of  the  Virginia  colonies  in  the  time  of  Bennett  has 
never  been  fully  treated,  but  the  best  account  of  Bennett  and  his 
period  is  found  in  Campbell's  History  of  Virginia.  Information  is 
contained  also  in  Neill,  Hening,  Bosnian,  Burke,  and  Biographical 
Dictionaries  of  Chambers  and  Rose. 
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lands  which  they  had  previously  located.  In  view  of  the 
greatness  of  their  interest  in  Virginia,  Richard  Bennett, 
the  son  of  Thomas,  was  made  an  agent  for  his  father  and 
his  two  uncles,  Sir  John  and  Edward,  and  came  to  Vir- 
ginia about  the  year  1622.  It  would  surprise  one,  who 
has  not  investigated  the  matter,  to  know  how  nearly  Vir- 
ginia came  to  being  the  puritan  colony  of  North  America 
instead  of  Massachusetts.  Many  of  the  companies  of  ad- 
venturers, as  they  were  called,  were  evidently  dissenters 
■from  the  established  church,  and  the  purpose  to  found  a 
government  in  the  New  World  under  which  religious  dis- 
senters could  enjoy  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  was  a 
feeling  strongly  entertained  by  the  Bennetts  and  others  of 
that  company.  Richard  Bennett  was  himself  a  dissenter 
and  continued  to  be  so  all  his  life.  He  established  a 
church,  or  rather  there  was  a  church  established  under  his 
influence,  on  the  large  plantations  which  he  controlled. 
This  church  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  numbered  118  mem- 
bers. Governor  Berkeley,  after  his  appointment  as  Gov- 
ernor by  Charles  I,  being  a  great  royalist  and  a  strong 
churchman,  as  well  as  an  unprincipled  man,  undertook  to 
enforce  the  claims  of  the  established  church  in  Virginia  by 
persecuting  the  dissenters  and  driving  them  from  the 
colony.  Bennett  with  his  church  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  his  attack.  His  persecution  of  it  drove  a  part  of  it  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Durant  down  into  North  Carolina. 
The  other  part  of  it  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Ben- 
nett emigrated  to  Maryland  and  established  the  first  Prot- 
estant 'settlement  in  that  colony  at  a  place  called  Provi- 
dence on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Richard  Bennett,  after- 
wards Governor,  bought  a  large  body  of  land  at  that  point 
and  divided  it  up  into  small  holdings,  which  he  donated  to 
those  of  his  followers  who  settled  in  Maryland. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  Gov- 
ernor Berkeley  the  Virginia  Colony  determined  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  king  in  the  struggle  between  Charles 
I  and  his  Parliament.     She  claimed  to  be  the  only  part 
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of  the  British  Empire  that  was  loyal,  and  hence  received 
the  name  of  the  Old  Dominion.  After  Cromwell  came 
into  power,  he  sent  into  Virginia  a  land  and  naval  force 
accompanied  by  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing Virginia  and  Maryland  into  harmony  with  the  parlia- 
mentary government  either  by  negotiations  or  at  the  can- 
non's mouth.  Richard  Bennett  became  the  chief  of  this 
commission.  When  the  fleet  appeared  off  Jamestown, 
Governor  Berkeley  seemed  anxious  to  fight,  but  wiser 
counsel  prevailed  among  the  leading  men  of  the  colony  and 
negotiations  were  opened  between  the  citizens  and  the 
commissioners.  These  negotiations  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  government.  That  government  was 
republican  in  its  form.  It  established  as  far  as  was  then 
practicable  the  freedom  of  these  colonies,  relieved  Vir- 
ginia of  all  restrictions  upon  her  trade  with  foreign  nations, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  Campbell,  "Made  her  as  free  as 
she  was  after  the  Revolutionary  war."  The  whole  history 
of  this  treaty  between  the  commissioners  and  the  people 
of  Virginia  can  be  found  in  Hening's  Statutes.  Richard 
Bennett  was  elected  Governor  under  the  new  regime.  He 
continued  in  office  for  three  successive  terms,  being  an- 
nually elected  by  the  House  of  Burgesses.  During  his  last 
term  a  grave  question  arose  as  to  the  boundary  between 
the  colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  he  was  elected 
by  the  House  of  Burgesses  as  commissioner  to  the  English 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  this  matter.  He  re- 
mained in  England  for  two  or  three  years,  and  finally  ad- 
justed the  matter  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  then  returned 
to  his  home  in  Virginia.  His  large  estates  lay  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James  River.  His  home  was  in  what  is 
now  Nansemond  County.  There  he  spent  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  and  there,  no  doubt,  was  buried,  although  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day.  His  will  was  re- 
corded in  Virginia  and  also  in  London.  A  copy  of  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  distinguished  attorney  now  living  in  Suffolk. 
It  has  been  published  in  a  Boston  magazine  of  genealogy. 
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The  more  intimately  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
nistory  of  Richard  Bennett,  the  higher  will  be  his  admira- 
tion of  this  truly  noble  man.  He  had  the  statesmanship 
of  Jefferson ;  he  was  a  republican  in  his  politics ;  he  held 
fast  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty ;  he  was  an  honorable 
Christian  man,  treating  with  kindness  and  consideration 
not  only  those  from  whom  he  might  expect  services  or 
favors,  but  the  savage  tribes  about  him  and  the  more  sav- 
age Berkeley  that  had  ruined  his  plantation  by  driving 
him  and  his  people  out  of  the  colony.  Some  of  the  most 
illustrious  people  of  Virginia  are  his  descendants,  among 
them  John  Randolph  and  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

I.  T.  Tichenor. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM.1 
A  Review. 

In  considering  the  testimony  from  these  three  sources 
one  very  curious,  unexpected  and  instructive  fact  comes 
to  light.  Two  of  them  that  deal  almost  wholly  with  condi- 
tions in  the  South  are  favorable  towards  the  future  of  the 
Negro,  while  from  the  other,  based  on  a  study  of  life  in 
a  northern  city,  the  gloomiest  forebodings  can  be  drawn. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy  realizes  the  difficulties  of  the 
question,  but  he  takes  a  decidedly  cheerful  tone.  He 
points  out  what  the  South  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the 
Negro,  paying  out  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  his  educa- 
tion in  the  last  thirty  years,  giving  him  now  35  per  cent, 
of  the  school  funds  of  which  he  contributes  only  five  per 
cent.,  providing  in  the  State  constitutions  for  his  schooling 
practically  at  the  expense  of  the  whites.  He  notes  the 
charitable  attitude  of  the  dominant  race  towards  the 
weaker,  that  the  men  who  denounce  education  for  him  are 
neither  numerous  nor  influential,  that  the  relation  of  the 
two  elements  is  that  of  "kindliness  and  helpfulness,"  that 
the  bugbear  of  "social  equality"  is  passing  away  as  it  is 
seen  there  is  no  danger  of  assimilation,  that  the  South 
gives  him  the  one  thing  best  for  his  interests,  the  "oppor- 
tunity to  earn  his  bread." 

^Proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the 
education  of  Freedmen.     Baltimore,  1900,  8vo,  paper,  pp.  48. 

The  White  Man  and  the  Negro  at  the  South.  By  Rev.  E.  G.  Mur- 
phy, Montgomery,  Ala.  An  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia, 
March  8,  T900,  paper,  pp.  55,  no  date,  no  place. 

The  Philadelphia  Negro,  a  social  study.  By  W.  E.  Burghardt 
Du  Bois,  Ph.  D.  With  a  special  report  on  Domestic  Service,  by 
Isabel  Eaton,  A.  M.  (Publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, series  in  Political  Economy  and  Public  Law.)  Philadel- 
phia, 1899,  large  8vo,  maps,  diagrams,  pp.  xx-f520,  paper,  $2.00, 
cloth,  $2.50.     For  sale  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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In  the  Proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  Slater  Fund  this 
same  hopeful  strain  is  heard.  Especially  in  the  educa- 
tional reports  from  institutions  aided  by  the  fund,  that  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  has  appended  to  his  report  as  chairman  of 
the  Educational  Committee,  do  we  find  this  promising  out- 
look. We  are  told  that  emotional  religion  is  giving  place 
to  practical,  that  the  educated  Negroes  are  not  the  criminal 
class,  that  in  fact  in  one  State,  Alabama,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  convicts  cannot  read,  that  the  "attitude  of 
the  colored  people  towards  manual  labor  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing" for  the  better,  that  the  Negro  is  inclining  to  like  farm- 
ing, that  he  is  slowly  buying  homes.  All  these  witnesses 
refer  to  the  great  emphasis  laid  on  manual  training,  and 
speak  enthusiastically  of  the  results,  and  of  the  promise  for 
greater  good. 

It  is  along  the  avenue  of  pedagogical  industrial  develop- 
ment that  all  these  observers  in  the  South  look  for  the  up- 
lifting of  the  freedman.  From  what  they  tell  us  in  these 
two  pamphlets  they  may  be  entirely  right  for  to-day,  but 
what  of  the  morrow,  when  the  white  man  begins  to  mon- 
opolize the  trades  through  the  South  to  the  extent  that  he 
has  done  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  and  begins  to  shove 
the  black  man  aside  from  the  more  gainful  occupations  ? 

The  most  authentic  collections  of  facts  and  conclusions 
bearing  on  such  a  query  is  contained  in  Dr.  DuBois's  elab- 
orate research  into  conditions  of  Negro  life  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  a  most  scholarly  investigation,  actuated  by  the 
scientific  passion  for  truth,  a  fitting  return  for  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  university  that  encouraged  this  labor.  Here 
we  have  exactly  drawn  for  us  the  daily  doings  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Negro  under  the  best  environment  he 
has  ever  enjoyed.  He  is  here  shown  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities,  in  a  group  over  40,000,  bulky  enough  to  argue  from 
as  to  the  whole  race  with  us.  What  we  read  does  not 
augur  well  for  the  future.  He  has  been  his  master  there, 
he  has  had  the  facilities  of  education,  and  whatever  Gov- 
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ernment  could  clo  for  him  has  been  done,  yet  the  prospect 
is  dark  and  lowering. 

In  many  of  the  marks  of  advancement  and  prosperity,  it 
is  true,  he  is  not  deficient.  Nearly  all  have  fairly  good 
food  and  dress,  many  live  in  comfortable  homes,  and  a  few 
own  real  estate.  They  are  represented  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. One  or  two  lawyers  have  a  living  practice,  about 
one  half  of  the  blacks  employ  the  fifteen  doctors  of  their 
own  color,  there  are  forty  colored  public  teachers  at  the 
same  salary  as  whites,  and  there  are  nearly  one  hundred 
ministers.  The  churches  count  up  55,  holding  about  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  property,  raising  nearly  $100,000 
annually,  with  parlors,  rooms,  halls,  filling  the  place  of  so- 
cial clubs,  and  serving  as  social  clearing  houses  for  the 
entire  race.  They  have  their  "upper  class,"  their  cliques, 
centers  and  leaders,  and  even  their  old  seclusive  aristoc- 
racy. Nor  are  they  lacking  in  that  highest  symbol  of  pro- 
gress, the  press.  They  have  six  weekly  papers  and  one 
quarterly  magazine.  Finally,  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  in- 
spiring, their  death  rate  is  not  alarmingly  above  that  of 
the  whites. 

Yet,  the  totality  of  impression  from  a  study  of  Dr.  Du- 
Bois's  observations  is  discouraging.  Physically  the  Negro 
in  Philadelphia  is  degenerating.  Diseases  that  he  defied  in 
slavery  are  deadly  to  him.  Consumption  is  twice  as  fatal 
to  him  as  to  the  white  alongside.  The  same  tale  runs  as 
to  other  pulmonary  troubles.  His  death  rate  is  only  kept 
down  by  the  steady  influx  of  healthy  specimens  in  the 
prime  of  life  from  the  rural  regions  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Morally,  he  is  at  a  low  ebb.  True  family  home  life  is 
unknown  to  the  larger  section.  In  consequence  of  the 
women  outnumbering  the  men,  cases  of  temporary  co- 
habitation, support  of  men  by  women,  and  desertion  of 
wives  are  common.  Religion  is  too  much  social  and  too 
little  ethical.  His  minister  is  not  an  element  leavening 
upwards,    being    "neither    learned,    nor    spiritual,    nor    a 
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reformer."  In  pauperism  and  crime  he  makes  a  bad  show- 
ing. Forming  but  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  he  fur- 
nishes 8  per  cent,  of  the  poverty.  Proportionately  more 
than  twice  as  many  Negroes  are  arrested  by  the  police  as 
whites,  and  more  than  five  times  as  many  are  convicted  of 
serious  offenses. 

Economically,  the  same  somber  hues  are  presented. 
His  one  ark  of  safety,  economy,  he  has  never  learned  to 
enter.  He  spends  extravagantly,  and  saves  substantially 
nothing.  Less  than  a  sixteenth  have  a  title  to  the  roof 
that  shelters  them,  and  that,  too,  in  a  city  that  boasts  itself 
a  congregation  of  home-possessors.  Necessarily  then  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  he  has  fought  a  losing  fight. 
Over  half  a  century  ago,  the  career  of  caterer  and  waiter 
was  in  his  hands,  but  has  now  slipped  from  him  forever. 
As  a  barber  he  is  rapidly  traveling  the  same  descending 
road.  In  domestic  service,  his  last  stronghold,  he  is 
threatened  with  dislodgement.  Fashion  has  turned  from 
him,  and  all  stylisli  establishments  have  replaced  him  with 
whites  who  are  "better  trained  and  more  willing  servants." 
He  is  not  accepted  as  a  clerk  or  salesman.  He  is'  ruthless- 
ly shut  out  of  the  trades  and  industries  by  the  hostile  sen- 
timent of  the  unions,  consequently  "the  great  mass  of  the 
men  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  women  are  manual  la- 
borers" only.  Through  all  the  complexities  of  society 
there  we  see  "the  slow,  silent,  pitiless  operation  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  forces  that  are  destroying  the  Negro, 
body  and  soul,  in  the  northern  city." 

Much  of  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  is  attributed, 
and  perhaps  justly  so,  to  race  prejudice  which  is  shown  to 
be  just  as  bitter  in  Philadelphia  as  in  any  Southern  city. 
If  this  feeling  continues  so  active  after  a  century  of  eman- 
cipation when  can  we  expect  it  to  cease?  Until  it  does 
soften,  of  what  avail  to  make  the  Negro  student  skilled  in 
the  mechanic  arts?  Will  he  be  allowed  to  use  the  tools  for 
hire  even  after  he  has  learned  how  to  do  so?     Isn't  Phila- 
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delphia  an  example  of  what  every  Southern  town  will  be 
the  next  generation?  But  there  is  an  undoubted,  impreg- 
nable refuge  for  him,  the  farm,  and  wisely  and  happily 
much  of  the  industrial  training  he  receives  fits  for  agricul- 
tural life. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

Who's  Who  in  America,  a  biographical  dictionary  of  liv- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  United  States,  1 899-1900. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Leonard.  Chicago,  A.  N.  Marquis  & 
Co.,  1899,  8vo,  pp.  xxxii-f-822,  cloth,  $2.75. 

To  provide  accurate  means  for  gratifying  the  natural 
curiosity  that  many  of  us  feel  to  know  something  of  noted 
living  persons  of  whom  we  hear  almost  daily,  Mr.  Leonard 
has  gone  through  the  arduous  labor  of  gathering  sketches 
of  8602  persons  scattered  all  over  this  country.  A  toil- 
some, vexatious  task  it  was  to  collect  the  data  and  com- 
press and  edit  it.  But  the  monotony,  as  he  tells  us  was 
often  broken  by  ridiculous  exhibitions  of  vanity  on  the 
part  of  some  correspondents.  One  wanted  a  long  geneal- 
ogy inserted  verbatim,  and  a  woman  urged  that  her  son  be 
included  as  "he  is  a  bright  boy  and  is  sure  to  make  his 
mark  in  the  world."  A  bold  fellow  offered  a  narrative  of 
his  own  exploits  that  would  have  dimmed  "the  laurels  of 
the  late  Baron  Munchausen." 

The  unpleasant  incidents  however  were  few.  Not  more 
than  a  score  of  answers  were  discourteous  and  only  one 
was  insulting.  This  speaks  highly  for  our  politeness  as  all 
the  notices  are  autobiographical  with  slight  exceptions. 

The  figures  point  very  clearly  to  the  value  of  education 
in  helping  a  man  to  the  front  in  the  race  for  eminence.  Of 
the  whole  number  listed,  1,307  gave  no  information  as  to 
their  schooling.  Only  twenty  were  self-taught,  and  185 
privately  trained.  The  remaining  6,029  had  the  advant- 
ages of  academic  and  collegiate  institutions,  more  than 
half  of  them  winning  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

It  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  fix  the  qualifications 
for  appearance  on  these  pages  but,  roughly  speaking,  Mr. 
Leonard  tried  to  group  all  who  were  distinguished  either 
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by  their  public  position  or  by  their  labors.  On  this  basis 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  geographical  distribution  of 
talent  in  the  Southern  States  by  birth  not  by  residence: 
Alabama  is  credited  with  69  names;  Arkansas,  13;  Cali- 
fornia, 45  ;  Delaware,  33  ;  District  of  Columbia,  70 ;  Florida, 
15;  Georgia,  109;  Kentucky,  186;  Louisiana,  60;  Mary- 
land, 164;  Missouri,  118;  Mississippi,  53;  North  Carolina, 
97;  South  Carolina,  106;  Tennessee,  108;  Texas,  19;  Vir- 
ginia, 235  ;  West  Virginia,  34. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  the  author  to  discover 
all  who  were  entitled  to  recognition  under  his  standard. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  all  sections  of  this  land  many  could 
still  be  found  as  worthy  to  enter  this  company  as  a  large 
proportion  of  those  now  in  it.  A  second  edition  might  go 
far  towards  supplying  the  deficiency.  As  a  mere  sample 
the  following  few  are  suggested  for  the  South :  Gen.  Ed- 
ward McCracly,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Prof.  L.  G.  P.ugbee, 
Austin,  Texas ;  C.  E.  Jones,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Philip  A.  Bruce, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  W.  T.  Hale,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Prof.  Geo. 
T.  Kemp,  Urbana,  111. ;  Prof.  F.  L.  Riley,  University,  Miss. ; 
Thos.  M.  Owen,  Carrollton,  Ala. ;  A.  S.  Salley,  Charleston, 
S.  C;  Prof.  B.  W.  Arnold,  Oxford,  Ga. ;  J.  B.  Killebrew, 
Nashville,  Term.;  W.  IT.  Council,  Normal,  Ala.;  Miss 
Louise  Manly,  Marion,  Ala. ;  Prof.  H.  A.  White,  Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

Moses  Drury  Hogc:  Life  and  Letters.  By  his  nephew, 
Peyton  Harrison  Hoge.  Richmond,  Va.,  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication,  pp.  xii+518,  illus,  cloth,  price 
$3.00. 

Dr.  Hoge's  life  covered  almost  exactly  the  last  eight 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  remember  no 
other  minister  of  the  gospel  whose  career  was  so  closely 
and  so  widely  identified  with  the  history  of  the  South. 

He  was  born  at  Hampden  Sidney,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  1818,  his 
grandfather  Hoge  being  president  of  the  college,  in  which 
his  father  was  at  the  time  a  professor.     In  a  letter  written 
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the  next  day  to  a  near  relative,  his  father  thus  announces 
his  birth : 

"My  dear  Elizabeth  is  a  mother,  and  I  have  charge  of  a 
precious  young  immortal  committed  to  me.  'Here,'  said 
she,  'is  another  sinful  creature  for  you  to  pray  for.'  *  *  * 
I  pity  those  who  receive  not  such  a  gift  as  from  heaven, 
and  who  hear  not  the  divine  command,  Take  this  child  and 
train  it  for  heaven." 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  result,  the  praying  and  the  train- 
ing were  both  faithfully  attended  to. 

Dr.  Hoge's  maternal  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Drury  Lacy,  known  as  "Lacy  of  the  silver  tongue."  He 
was  as  distinguished  for  grace  of  speech  as  the  paternal 
grandfather  was  for  logical  force.  Those  who  had  heard 
them  both  used  to  say  "that  a  sermon  composed  by  Moses 
Hoge  and  delivered  by  Drury  Lacy  would  be  the  master- 
piece of  pulpit  eloquence."  The  names  of  these  two  great 
preachers  were  united  in  their  grandson,  and  in  the  best 
efforts  of  Moses  Drury  Hoge  the  noble  pulpit  powers  of 
both  grandsires  were  reproduced. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  When  he  was  eight  years 
old,  his  mother  was  left  a  widow,  and  the  little  fellow  find- 
ing her  one  day  in  tears,  brought  forth  from  his  heart  a 
verse  of  God's  word  with  which  to  comfort  her:  "Mamma, 
don't  you  remember  the  Bible  says,  'He  shall  deliver  thee 
in  six  troubles,  and  in  seven  shall  no  evil  touch  thee'?" 

As  a  boy,  he  was  a  great  reader,  and  had  an  excellent 
memory  and  a  lively  imagination,  and  his  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments were  used  "to  hold  waking  the  eyes"  of  the  younger 
children  after  he  and  they  had  retired  to  their  beds. 

Dr.  Hoge  was  educated,  of  course,  at  Hampden  Sidney 
College  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  which  his 
grandfather  had  founded  while  president  of  the  college. 
With  these  institutions  he  was  closely  and  prominently 
associated  during  the  whole  period  of  his  life. 

As  he  drew  near  the  close  of  his  seminary  course,  Dr. 
Plumer  sought  him  as  his  assistant  in  the  First  Presby- 
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terian  church,  Richmond,  Va.  He  had  been  recommended 
to  a  small  country  church,  but  all  prospect  of  his  settle- 
ment there  was  blighted  by  an  influential  elder,  who  frank- 
ly told  the  people  that  he  did  not  think  him  qualified  for 
the  position ! 

About  a  year  after  he  went  to  Richmond  as  Dr.  Plumer's 
assistant,  the  First  church  sent  out  a  colony  of  sixty-three 
members,  and  young  Mr.  Ploge  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate.  This  was  the  only  pastorate  of  his 
life,  and  here  he  remained  for  nearly  fifty-four  years,  deaf 
to  urgent  calls  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
St.  Louis,  and  many  smaller  places.  In  one  of  his  last 
sermons  he  said  to  his  people,  "For  more  than  fifty  years 
there  has  been  no  church  in  the  world  that  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  in  exchange  for  this." 

In  1850,  when  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  began  to  be 
talked  of,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Plumer,  "Disunion,  indeed! 
Disunion  of  these  United  States  !  I  wish  Old  Hickory  was 
alive — I  just  wish  Old  Hickory  was  alive !"  In  these 
words  he  was  giving  expression  to  the  views  of  the  wisest 
and  most  conservative  men  of  the  South.  The  violence  of 
the  abolitionists,  culminating  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  call  for 
seventy-five  thousand  troops,  caused  these  very  men  to 
become  the  most  redoubtable  champions  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. On  June  3,  1861,  Dr.  Hoge  wrote  his  sister,  "With 
my  whole  mind  and  heart  I  go  into  the  secession  move- 
ment. I  think  Providence  has  devolved  on  us  the  preser- 
vation of  constitutional  liberty,  which  has  already  been 
trampled  under  the  foot  of  a  military  despotism  at  the 
North.  And  now  that  we  are  menaced  with  subjugation 
for  daring  to  assert  the  right  of  self-government,  I  consider 
our  contest  as  one  which  involves  principles  more  import- 
ant than  those  for  which  our  fathers  of  the  Revolution 
contended.15 

For  the  next  four  years,  the  religious  welfare  of  the  sol- 
diers was  the  cause  dearest  to  Dr.  Hoge's  heart.  He 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  preach  to  them.     It  is  esti- 
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mated  that  in  his  service  as  chaplain  in  the  Camp  of  In- 
struction near  Richmond  he  preached  to  over  a  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  came  pouring  in, 
asking  him  to  look  after  sons,  husbands,  brothers.  He 
was  made  honorary  chaplain  of  the  Confederate  Congress, 
and  went  every  day  at  12  o'clock  to  the  Capitol  to  open 
the  sessions  with  prayer. 

In  his  work  among  the  soldiers  he  was  impressed  with 
the  great  need  of  Bibles  in  the  army,  and  in  December, 
1862,  he  ran  the  blockade  from  Charleston  to  Southampton 
as  the  representative  of  the  Virginia  Bible  Society  to  pur- 
chase Bibles  and  Testaments  in  Great  Britain.  Through 
the  kindly  offices  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  made  a  grant  of  ten  thousand 
Bibles,  fifty  thousand  Testaments  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  parts  of  the  Bible.  Lord  Shaftesbury  be- 
came from  this  time  Dr.  Hoge's  fast  friend  and  the  friend- 
ship was  renewed  and  deepened  during  Dr.  Hoge's  many 
subsequent  visits  to  London. 

The  fall  of  the  Southern  cause  was  as  the  visitation 
of  a  great  darkness  to  the  man  who  above  all  others  de- 
serves to  be  called  the  chaplain  of  the  Confederacy.  In 
September,  1865,  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "I  have  not  been 
very  well  since  the  surrender.  Other  seas  will  give  up 
their  dead,  but  my  hopes  went  down  into  one  from  which 
there  is  no  resurrection." 

But  Dr.  Hoge  was  no  pessimist.  While  cherishing 
the  sacred  memories  of  the  lost  cause,  and  clinging  to  the 
no  less  sacred  principles  for  which  the  South  fought  and 
suffered,  he  lived  with  his  face  to  the  East  and  greeted  the 
rising  of  the  sun  which  had  set  in  clouds  and  darkness. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  more  and  more,  in 
certain  spheres,  the  favorite  spokesman  and  representa- 
tive of  the  South.  Oftener  than  any  other  man  he  was 
called  on  for  addresses  and  prayers  in  connection  with 
the  unveiling  of  monuments  in  memory  of  the  Confeder- 
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acy's  heroic  dead,  and  on  great  public  occasions  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  in  defense  of  his  be- 
loved South. 

But  with  all  his  tender  memories  of  "the  land  where 
we  were  dreaming,"  he  heartily  accepted  the  restored 
Union  as  his  country,  and  sought  to  bury  forever  out  of 
his  own  sight  and  the  sight  of  others  all  that  might  keep 
the  sections  hostile  and  divided. 

This  book  is  a  worthy  labor  of  love  wrought  with  the 
pen  and  heart  of  a  devoted  nephew.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Hoge  was  chairman  of  the  committee  from 
the  beginning  of  its  history  to  the  end  of  his  life,  should 
make  this  volume  the  paragon  of  its  publications. 

R.  F.  Campbell. 

AshevillE,  N.  C. 

The  End  of  An  Era.  By  John  S.  Wise.  Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1900,  pp.  X+474,  cloth, 
8vo. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  era  in  our  history  ending  with 
the  death  of  the  Confederacy  in  1865.  It  is  told  from  the 
standpoint  of  personal  observation,  in  the  form  of  an  au- 
tobiography. Biographies,  next  to  novels,  are  perhaps 
the  most  popular  form  of  literature,  and  autobiographies 
the  most  interesting  branch  of  biography.  This  is  true 
when  lives  and  times  of  comparatively  little  movement 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  book,  but  where  prominent 
men,  and  stirring  periods  are  introduced,  the  interest  is  of 
course  greatly  heightened  for  the  general  reader.  The 
latter  is  the  case  with  the  work  under  review,  and  the 
author  has  dealt  with  his  subject  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner. He  is  a  son  of  Wise,  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
Brigadier-General  of  Infantry  in  Confederate  service,  and 
the  story  commences  with  the  author's  birth  in  1846,  and 
ends  with  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  in  1865,  when  he 
is  represented  to  have  been  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age 
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(which  is  evidently  not  quite  correct  in  a  chronological 
sense).  The  title  of  the  book  is'  a  very  appropriate  one, 
more  so  than  probably  the  author  intended,  for  if  1865 
was  the  end  of  the  era  for  the  South,  as  it  certainly  was, 
it  wras  almost  equally  the  end  of  an  era  for  the  North.  It 
marked  the  complete  revolutionizing  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  the  South,  as  well  as  radical  modifications  in  politi- 
cal and  social  environments.  But  momentous  changes 
were  taking  place  also  at  the  North  in  the  same  period, 
for  there  the  ideas  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  legitimate 
province  of  "government"  had  undergone  very  material 
modifications  from  those  entertained  by  the  "Fathers;" 
large  fortunes  were  accumulated,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  worst  of  all  so-called  "aristocracies"  created,  the  plu- 
tocracy of  multi-millionaires,  with  all  its  train  of  trusts  and 
kindred  evils ;  the  "Union,"  before  that  time  meaning  a 
voluntary  association  of  States  for  mutual  advantage,  then 
became  interpreted  in  very  much  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  English  now  use  the  word  "empire,"  signifying  govern- 
mental control,  internal  and  external,  without  regard  to 
"the  consent  of  the  governed,"  exercised  for  purely  ma- 
terial and  selfish  purposes. 

The  author's  descriptions  of  the  social  surroundings  of 
his  childhood  in  "Tide-water"  Virginia,  the  Valley  of  the 
James,  the  Virginian  mountains,  and  the  Military  Insti- 
tute at  Lexington  are  graphically  written,  and  they  leave 
a  very  pleasant  impression  of  the  relations  actually  prac- 
tically then  existing  between  Master  and  Slave.  It  is  true 
that  his  theoretical  views  upon  that  subject,  as  expressed 
by  him  in  his  book,  do  not  accord  with  this,  but  he  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  fallacy  of  generalizing  from  ex- 
ceptional incidents ;  the  same  mode  of  argument  applied 
to  the  marriage  or  parental  relation  could  equally  logically 
be  made  to  prove  their  undesirability,  as  social  institutions. 

In  and  out  of  the  story  many  characters  flit,  whose 
names  are  prominent  in  history,  and  the  descriptions 
of  these  are  always  interesting,  and  generally  fair.  To 
two  of  them  in  particular  unstinted  praise  is  given,  and 
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about  them  most  generous  enthusiasm  manifested;  these 
are  General  Lee,  and  Governor  Wise.  As  to  the  former, 
the  whole  educated  world  will  agree  with  the  author,  and 
although  with  the  latter  he  will  not  have  so  numerous  a 
following,  yet  the  reader  will  quite  sympathize  with  the 
affection  of  the  son.  But  when  he  speaks  of  Lincoln  as 
"a  man  of  marvelous  humanity,"  and  Grant  as  "of  match- 
less magnanimity,"  we  must  recognize  the  influence  of 
Northern  school-books  used  in  Southern  schools. 

Interspersed  through  the  book  are  many  anecdotes,  and 
"good  stories"  well  told.  One  of  the  former  however  will 
hardly  be  accepted  as  "history."  It  is  where  the  author 
relates,  that  after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  in  April, 
1865,  and  when  Mr.  Davis  was  at,  or  near  Danville,  he 
wished  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  and  to  communi- 
cate with  General  Lee,  from  whom  he  was  cut  off,  and 
that  young  Wise  was  sent  on  this  mission.  It  seems 
strange  that  an  inexperienced  boy,  instead  of  an  able  scout, 
should  have  been  dispatched  upon  such  an  important  er- 
rand. Wise  says  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching  General 
Lee  when  near  Farmville,  and  to  his  question  as  to  whether 
he  had  an  objective  point  in  the  retreat,  the  General  replied, 

"No !    I  shall  be  governed  by  each  day's  developments." 

This  is  probable  enough,  for  lie  assuredly  would  not 
have  confided  so  all-important  a  secret  to  a  mere  boy. 

But  when  it  is  stated  that  General  Lee  continued,  "A  few 
more  Sailors'  Creeks,  and  it  will  all  be  over, — ended, 
just  as  I  have  expected  it  would  end  from  the  first,"  we 
must  conclude  that  the  author's  memory  is  treacherous. 
But  when  he  builds  upon  these  supposed  words  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  the  theory  that  Lee,  from  the  inception  of  the 
war,  believed  the  struggle  against  the  North  to  be  a  hope- 
less one,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  think  of  the  well-known 
saying,  that  "if  our  foresight  were  as  good  as  our  'hind- 
sight,' our  wisdom  would  be  much  greater,"  and  to  apply 
the  saying  to  the  author,  and  not  to  General  Lee.  To  at- 
tribute such  an  opinion  to  General  Lee  would  be  absurd. 
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Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  a  hopeless  strug- 
gle, and  many  times  success  was  almost  achieved.  As 
late  as  the  summer  of  1864,  after  Grant's  defeat  at  Cold 
Harbor,  and  his  consequent  abandonment  of  the  "over- 
land campaign,"  the  North  was  "sick  unto  death"  of  the 
war,  and  if  Sheridan's  successes  in  the  Valley,  and  Sher- 
man's advance  in  Georgia  had  not  come  to  cheer  them, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  result  of  the  Presi^ 
dential  election  in  the  following  November  would  have 
been  very  different,  and  the  whole  policy  of  the  "Govern- 
ment" changed. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  the  author  should  not  have 
failed  to  refer  in  describing  the  battle  of  the  "Crater."  He 
highly  praises,  in  words  every  one  of  which  are  well-de- 
served, the  brilliant  gallantry,  and  efficiency  of  John  Has- 
kell, of  the  Artillery,  but  does  not  mention  Colonel  Frank 
Huger,  second  in  command  to  General  Alexander  of  the 
Artillery  of  Longstreet's  Corps  and  acting  chief  of  Artil- 
lery of  the  Corps  on  that  day,  because  of  a  recent  wound 
received  by  Alexander.  Huger,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  had  just  graduated  from  West  Point, 
was  always  personally  conspicuous  with  his  guns  in  the 
forefront,  when  that  fighting  corps  was  engaged,  but  in 
this  particular  fight,  in  command  of  the  Artillery  referred 
to  by  the  author,  he  did  magnificent  work,  in  the  emer- 
gency personally  helping  in  handling  the  guns,  and  to  him 
is  due  a  large  share  of  the  glory  of  that  day.  As,  his  work 
well  done,  in  war  and  peace,  he  now  sleeps  in  an  honored 
grave  in  "old  Virginia,"  his  name  should  not  have  been 
omitted. 

Edward  L.  Wells,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Francis  Licbcr,  His  Life  and  Political  Philosophy.  By  Lewis 
R.  Harley,  Ph.  D.  New  York,  the  Columbia  University 
Press  (the  Macmillan  Co.,  agents),  1899,  8vo,  pp.  xi-j-213, 
portrait,  bibliography,  index,  cloth,  $1.75. 

This  book  might  easily  rouse  a  fear  that  there  is  danger 
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of  lowering  our  university  standards.  The  university 
ideal  in  historical  study  stands  above  all  things  for  getting 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  the  primal  sources 
of  historical  knowledge.  This  work  appears  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Columbia  University,  under  the  solemn  provision 
of  "Original  Research,"  but  it  is  such  a  narrow  use  of  the 
term  as  to  amount  to  a  degradation  of  it. 

A  student  could  follow  such  a  path  as  Dr.  Harley's  for 
years  and  still  never  get  an  inkling  of  the  broad  foundations 
of  the  historical  structure.  He  would  have  no  facility  in 
dealing  with  manuscripts,  public  records,  documents,  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  and  other  fugitive  issues.  Substantially 
none  of  these  has  Dr.Harley  made  use  of.  Notwithstanding 
the  array  of  authorities,  his  labor  is  based  almost  through- 
out on  Lieber's  writings,  already  snugly  collected  for  him, 
and  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry's  one  volume  of  Lieber's  Life  and 
Letters.  Two  chapters  give  us  a  good  summary  of  Lieber's 
contribution  to  political  philosophy,  which  is  his  chief  claim 
to  distinction.  The  other  nine  are  mainly  a  happy  conden- 
sation of  Perry,  with  skillful  quotations  and  references  to 
other  of  Lieber's  productions  covering  Lieber's  early 
days  in  Europe,  his  struggle  with  poverty  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  his  "exile"  for  a  score  of  years  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  ending  of  his  vigorous  career  in  the  peaceful 
haven  of  Columbia  University. 

For  showing  Lieber  clearly  and  succinctly  to  the  general 
reader,  it  is,  except  some  small  blemishes,  capitally  exe- 
cuted, but  it  is  not  the  mission  of  historical  departments 
to  slop  over  into  mere  popularization.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  line  between  these  nine  chapters  and  a  clever 
compression  of  Forster's  Dickens,  or  Abbott's  Napoleon,  or 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  Lincoln.  In  fact  some  of  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  series,  which  make  no  pretense  to  anything 
of  the  university  flavor  of  "original  research,"  could  de- 
mand that  scholastic  stamp  of  approval  along  with  Dr. 
Harley. 

As  a  reduced  picture  of  Lieber  for  intelligent  strollers 
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to  see  as  they  pass  by,  Dr.  Harley  has  performed  his  task 
very  well  though  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  makes  him 
contradictory  in  places.  We  are  told  (pp.  177,  181)  that 
Lieber  "was  hated  in  the  South"  and  are  left  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  feeling  against  him  was  universal,  but 
no  evidence  of  this  animosity  is  offered.  On  the  other 
hand  several  decided  proofs  of  friendliness  are  mentioned. 
When  Lieber  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  South 
Carolina  College  we  are  assured  that  there  was  "a  spon- 
taneous movement  in  his  behalf,"  and  that  "all  the  up- 
country  papers  favored  him  with  the  greatest  zeal,"  and 
that  in  the  voting  by  the  trustees  he  headed  the  candidates 
for  two  or  three  ballots.  When  he  resigned  the  Board 
adopted  resolutions  of  "appreciation"  and  tendered  "their 
hearty  and  sincere  good  wishes,"  while  the  alumni  "pre- 
sented him  two  massive  silver  vessels,"  and  Dr.  Harley 
declares  "the  South  *  *  *  spoke  highly  of  the  ap- 
pointment" to  New  York.  These  expressions  do  not  lit 
the  sweeping  indictment  of  "hatred." 

Life  and  Labors  of  Elder  F.  M.  Jordan.  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Edwards  &  Broughton,  1899,  D.,  pp.  325,  portraits,  cloth, 
$1.25. 

Rev.  Frank  Marion  Jordan  was  born  in  North  Carolina 
in  1830.  He  has  been  for  fifty  years  a  preacher  among 
the  North  Carolina  Baptists.  From  1855  to  1874  he  held 
regular  charges  and  the  scene  of  his  ministry  then  lay  prin- 
cipally in  the  middle  and  western  sections ;  from  1874  to 
1889  he  performed  the  duties  and  endured  the  hardships 
of  a  traveling  evangelist  and  as  such  preached  in  all  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  State.  For  this  reason  his  book, 
which  from  1874  changes  in  character  from  a  series  of 
reminiscences  to  a  true  autobiography,  possesses  interest 
for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  literature  of  Baptist  history  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  last  half  century  and  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  Baptists  everywhere. 
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Like  many  other  preachers  Mr.  Jordan  began  life  as  a 
teacher.  His  style  while  at  times  unpolished,  ungrammati- 
cal  and  full  of  colloquialisms,  has  a  directness,  a  homeli- 
ness and  strength  which  give  it  an  additional  charm  to  the 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  pure  and  vigorous  Eng- 
lish used  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  author  evidently  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
This  appears  on  almost  every  page.  Were  this  not  true 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  moral 
influence  of  Governor  Vance,  the  popular  idol  of  the  day 
(p.  151).  But  like  other  Baptists  he  is  disposed  at  times 
to  pose  as  a  martyr  to  the  hostility  of  other  denominations 
and  his  greatest  horror  is  the  Methodists.  But  he  has  a 
vein  of  satire  and  an  element  of  wit  as  extracts  will  show. 
Of  the  Methodists  he  says :  "Some  of  the  best  friends  I 
have  on  earth  are  Methodists,  but  not  much  wonder,  for  it 
is  said  that  I  have  baptized  more  of  them  than  any  man 
in  the  State"  (p.  95).  Again:  "The  Baptists  once  held 
that  country  [Rabun  County,  Ga.],  thickly  settled.  But 
they  fell  out  among  themselves,  and  jars,  discord  and 
strife  crept  in  among  them.  *  *  *  And  while  they 
were  at  that  the  devil  and  the  Methodists  came  in  and  were 
about  to  take  the  country"  (p.  246).  He  also  tells  a  funny 
story  of  the  eccentric  preacher,  Elias  Dodson.  On  one 
occasion  Dodson  "asked  a  good  woman  if  she  would  have 
him.  She  refused.  'Well,'  he  says,  'will  you  take  the 
Biblical  Recorder?'" 

The  volume  contains  portraits  of  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  author,  while  his  own  face,  strong  and  rugged,  but 
kindly,  serves  as  an  appropriate  frontispiece.  There  runs 
through  the  whole  a  self-complaisant  self-satisfaction  and 
a  frank  recognition  that  there  is  much  that  is  good  in 
others,  although  they  may  differ  from  his  own  belief. 
While  the  whole  is  intensely  religious  in  tone  there  is 
an  utter  absence  of  that  otherworldliness  which  makes  so 
many  religious  biographies  unreadable  by  the  layman. 
Nowhere  does  this  absence  of  cant  and  the  goody  good 
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appear  more  clearly  than  in  the  concluding  pages.  These 
not  only  summarize  the  life  work  of  the  author,  but  give 
an  insight  into  his  simple,  devoted,  determined,  useful  but 
still  intensely  human  life : 

"Have  preached  nearly  all  over  North  Carolina,  and  in  portions 
of  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Georgia;  have  wit- 
nessed the  conversion  of  more  than  7,000  people  and  baptized  with 
my  own  hands  more  than  4,000;  have  baptized  in  every  river  of 
any  note  in  North  Carolina  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  and  from 
Tennessee  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  creeks,  branches,  pools 
and  baptistries  beyond  remembrance.  In  the  beginning  of  rfiy 
labors  as  an  evangelist  I  preached  an  average  of  once  a  day  for 
seven  years,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  singing,  visiting,  and  praying 
with  individuals  and  families.  Having  given  my  heart  to  Christ 
early  in  life,  have  escaped  many  of  the  snares  and  temptations 
which  beset  the  pathway  of  the  young,  and  have  had  a  whole  life- 
time in  which  to  labor  for  Jesus.  I  never  drank  a  drop  of  whis- 
key, brandy,  beer,  gin  or  rum  in  my  life,  never  swore  an  oath, 
never  went  to  a  theatre,  never  played  cards,  never  tried  to  dance, 
never  wore  whiskers,  and  never  went  to  a  circus  till  I  was  nearly 
70  years  old.  I  must  confess  that  I  really  enjoyed  the  circus,  and 
can't  blame  boys  for  wanting  to  go." 

Religion  Under  the  Barons  of  Baltimore.  By  C.  Ernest 
Smith,  D.  D.  Publisher,  E.  Allen  Lycett,  Baltimore,  Md., 
1899,  8vo,  pp.  XIV+384,  cloth,  illus. 

Until  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  1692  in  ^he  province,  Maryland  enjoyed,  with  few 
variations,  probably  greater  freedom  in  religious  affairs, 
as  far  as  legislation  was  concerned,  than  any  other  colony 
except  Rhode  Island.  The  most  notable  variation  was 
during  the  brief  Puritan  regime,  when  an  attempt  to  limit 
religious  freedom  was  perfectly  natural  and  logical,  the 
word  "Puritan,"  being  used  in  its  distorted  sense.  Still, 
the  period  of  Maryland  history  between  the  settlement  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  has  produced 
more  discussion  with  an  ecclesiastical  or  sectarian  tinge 
than  perhaps  any  other  period  in  American  colonial  his- 
tory. 

Dr.  Smith's  volume  is  a  contribution  to  this  discussion. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  is  a  protest  against  what  is  known  as 
the  Calvert  cult  and  it  agrees  generally  with  the  position 
assumed  by  scientific  historians,  that  the  liberality  in  re- 
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ligious  affairs  of  Cecilius,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  had 
a  material,  rather  than  a  spiritual  basis.  The  author  has 
apparently  great  respect  for  Cecilius,  though  the  success 
of  the  proprietor  was  due,  largely,  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
consistent  in  but  one  thing  and  that,  his  determination  to 
keep  a  firm  hold  upon  his  property  in  America.  He  has 
not  the  same  regard  for  George,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  thinks  it  remarkable  that  "to  this  man,  who  is  credited 
with  laying  Maryland  and  the  Christian  world  under  such 
vast  and  lasting  obligations,  not  a  single  public  memorial 
exists  in  Christendom  if  we  except  his  picture,  painted  for 
the  Earl  of  Verulam  by  the  famous  artist,  Daniel  My- 
tens;  no,  not  even  a  statue  to  remind  a  too-forgetful  world 
of  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors."  The  half  concealed 
sarcasm  of  this  view  is  hardly  necessary.  Maryland  has 
not  been  particularly  prone  to  monument  building  in  spite 
of  its  monumental  city,  and  even  at  this  late  day  efforts  to 
commemorate  the  great  men  of  that  land  in  bronze  or  mar- 
ble are  likely  to  be  attended  with  unfortunate  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  individuals  who  think  their  particular  heroes 
may  be  neglected.  This  allusion  by  Dr.  Smith  to  George 
Calvert  is  but  one  of  several  which  detract  from  the  his- 
torical value  of  his  work. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  failing  appears  in  a  foot 
note,  "the  National  Church  of  England  has  never  even 
called  herself  Protestant,  and  it  is  only  by  an  accident  that 
our  own  church  has  done  so,"  the  baldness  of  which  state- 
ment might  perhaps  be  modified  if  the  author  should  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  records  of  the  English  convo- 
cation and  of  the  re-organization  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  United  States  after  the  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  Again,  he  is  somewhat  obscure  in  dealing  with 
the  events  of  1645-47  in  Maryland  and  is  probably  follow- 
ing the  view  formerly  accepted  in  associating  William 
Claiborne  and  Richard  Ingle  in  the  so-called  revolution  of 
that  time.  To  be  sure,  the  facts  of  that  period  have  al- 
ways been  somewhat  obscure,  and  it  is  believed,  were  ren- 
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clered  obscure  purposely  by  officials  in  close  touch  with 
the  man  who  would  profit  most  by  the  obscurity,  Cecilius, 
second  Lord  Baltimore.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  history 
of  that  period  of  Maryland  is  yet  to  be  written.  It  will  be- 
a  difficult  task  to  write  it.  The  mere  facts  of  the  time  are 
involved  in  difficulties  of  the  disappearance  or  mutilation, 
at  the  time  and  subsequently,  even  unto  recent  years,  of  im- 
portant documents,  of  almost  miraculous  though  question- 
able discoveries  of  other  documents  or  copies  of  them, 
and  of  the  very  evident  fact  that  from  the  start  an  attempt 
was  made  to  manufacture  Maryland  history  to  order.  The 
mills  of  alleged  history  still  flourish.  They  have  produced 
an  immense  amount  of  rubbish.  This  must  all  be  cleared 
away  and  every  important  document  be  carefully  studied 
in  original  shape  where  possible  and  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  situation  in  England  and  America  at  the  time  it  was 
produced  before  the  real  history  may  be  written.  Until 
then,  works  hinging  upon  the  act  concerning  religion  and 
the  question  of  freedom  of  conscience  in  Maryland  will 
be  read..  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  fascinating  to  some' 
minds  than  a  vigorous  ecclesiastical  controversy. 

E.  I.. 

The  Future  of  the  American  Negro.  By  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  1900,  pp.. 
XII+244,  8vo,  portrait,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Recently  two  volumes  have  been  published  which  are' 
contributions  to  the — many-sided — negro  problem.  One  is 
The  Philadelphia  Negro,  A  Social  Study,  by  W.  E.  DuBois, 
(reviewed  in  this  issue  p.  262)  and  the  other  is  the 
handsome  volume  mentioned  above.  No  work  since 
emancipation  treats  with  more  fullness  and  fairness 
the  difficult  subject  which  commands  universal  at- 
tention. In  himself  and  his  work,  Mr.  Washington  fur- 
nishes a  conclusive  refutation  of  many  pessimistic  theories 
and  a  satisfactory  argument  in  behalf  of  a  just  recogni- 
tion of  the  moral,  intellectual  and  civil  rights  of  the  negro. 
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The  biographical  incidents  as  to  early  life,  travel  to  Hamp- 
ton, influence  of  General  Armstrong,  establishment  of  the 
great  and  growing  institution  at  Tuskegee,  read  like  a 
romance.  They  are  narrated  with  simplicity  and  modesty 
and  in  a  manner  illustrating  the  first  rule  of  composition 
that  when  you  have  something  to  say,  say  it.  The  writer 
considers  the  negro  in  politics,  his  weakness  and  strength, 
"his  place  in  American  civilization,  lynching,  wise  and  un- 
wise missionary  work,  and  is  particularly  full  and  in- 
structive on  the  proper  kind  of  education.  The  Tuskegee 
School,  a  monument  to  the  zeal,  ability,  tact,  comon  sense 
of  Mr.  Washington,  is  presented  in  a  manner  which  will 
prove  to  the  country  how  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  school  and  its  founder.  We  have  known 
several  persons  to  read  this  book  through  at  one  sitting, 
and  we  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  greatest  problem  that  civilization  ever  encoun- 
tered. J.  L.  M.  C. 

The  Wife  of  His  Youth  and  other  stories  of  the  color 
line,  with  illustrations  by  Clyde  O.  DeLand.  By  Charles 
W.  Chestnut.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  1899,  Crown  8vo,  $1.50,  cloth,  pp.  323. 

One  of  the  popular  books  that  has  been  issued  this  sea- 
son is  Mr.  Chestnut's  Wife  of  His  Youth.  The  subject 
matter,  style  and  character  study  excite  the  interest  and 
admiration  which  his  earlier  works  promised.  Several  of 
the  stories,  beginning  with  "The  Wife  of  His  Youth,"  and 
ending  with  the  "Web  of  Circumstances,"  have  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  y 
the  charm  of  the  present  volume.  In  general,  all  the 
stories  have  a  decided  interest  for  their  narrative  and  set- 
ting, and  above  all,  each  plot  is  strong  in  its  originality. 
The  longest  and  most  important  story  is  "The  Wife  of  His 
Youth."  It  is  an  account  of  the  Life  of  a  Negro  who  runs 
away  from  the  South  to  Ohio,  and  by  industry  and  econ- 
omy, graduallv  rises  to  a  prominent  and  secure  position  in 
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He  becomes  rich  and  a  leader  of  the  "Blue 
Vein"  element,  and  prepares  to  announce  his  intention  to 
wed  a  charming,  robust,  educated  widow,  far  his  junior  in 
years.  On  the  festal  day  an  old  woman  from  the  South 
appears  upon  the  scene  and  tells  a  true-to-life  story  of 
slavery  days,  as  only  an  old  "Black  Mammy"  can  relate. 
She  is  seeking  a  long  lost  husband.  The  festivities  end. 
She  has  found  her  husband  and  he  "The  Wife  of  His 
Youth."  The  story  which  she  tells  is  perhaps  the  most 
natural  and  interesting  piece  of  writing  Mr.  Chestnut  has 
given  us.  His  picture  is  so  life-like  that  the  reader  really 
believes  he  is  listening  to  the  conversation  of  a  real  live 
"mammy"  of  the  olden  time.  His  complete  mastery  of 
the  negro  dialect,  his  realistic  pictures  of  negro  life,  his 
grasp  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  races,  and  finally  the 
strong  moral  and  religious  sentiment  that  pervades  the 
entire  work,  are  all  sufficient  to  stamp  the  author  as  a 
keen,  sympathetic  observer  of  the  development  of  his  race 
in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

Some  of  the  stories  which  are  attracting  attention  every- 
where, are  "Her  Virginia  Mammy,"  "The  Sheriff's  Chil- 
dren," "A  Matter  of  Principle,"  "Uncle  Wellington's 
Wives,"  and  "A  Web  of  Circumstances."  Almost  without 
exception  each  story  is  as  strong  as  the  one  honored  by  the 
title  of  the  book.  The  devotion  and  fidelity  of  the  negro 
are  brought  out  in  these  stories  as  in  no  other  work  of  the 
times.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  first  story  and  the 
one  entitled  "The  Bouquet."  "Uncle  Wellington's  Wives," 
brings  out  strongly  the  undesirability  of  social  equality 
from  a  negro  standpoint.  Every  paragraph  is  written  in 
a  painstaking  and  lucid  style,  and  the  whole  rounded  out 
with  that  order  and  truth  which  marks  real  literary  talent. 

Since  the  best  stories  of  any  people  are  best  told  by  that 
people,  and  since  Mr.  Chestnut's  stones  have  been  so 
warmly  received,  may  we  not  hope,  then,  that  the  negro 
himself  will  produce  the  best  novels  of  his  own  life,  and 
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thus  open  a  wide  and"  lucrative  field  heretofore  unknown  to 
the  race? 

Aside  from  Mr.  Chestnut's  literary  talents,  the  other 
phase  of  his  life,  which  is  spent  in  the  law  courts  of  Ohio, 
has  been  attended  with  much  success  and  honor.  As 
teacher,  lawyer  and  story-teller  he  has  shown  himself  a 
conscientious  and  faithful  worker.  By  his  untiring  labors 
he  has  made  a  high  position  in  American  literature  for  him- 
self and  thereby  contributed  grandly  to  the  advancement 
of  the  negro  race. 

W.  H.  Councii,Iv,  Normal,  Ala. 

The  Sword  of  Justice.  By  Sheppard  Stevens.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1900,  i6mo,  pp.  viii+275,  cloth,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  historical  novel  based  upon  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  unfortunate  attempts  of  the  Huguenots 
to  found  a  settlement  in  Florida.  The  scene  opens  with 
the  attack  of  Pedro  Menendez,  the  Spanish  captain  in 
Florida,  upon  the  small  Huguenot  settlement  at  Fort 
Carolina,  on  the  St.  John's  Kfver,  during  the  early  morning 
of  Sept.  20,  1565.  The  frightful  fury  of  the  Spaniards  is  de- 
scribed ;  their  terrific  onslaught  in  a  down-pouring  rain, 
the  sudden  transformation  of  the  quiet  little  village  into  a 
gory  field  of  carnage  and  the  murder  of  every  man  found 
by  the  Spanish. 

The  story  ends  with  the  equally  terrific  attack  on  the  vil- 
lage by  Dominic  de  Gourges,  who  came  from  France  two 
years  later  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  his  fellow  Hugue- 
nots. The  story  of  the  two  attacks  is  thrillingly  told. 
The  author,  in  her  story,  has  kept  strictly  to  the  facts,  fol- 
lowing the  account  given  in  Parkman's  "Pioneers  of  New 
France  in  the  New  World."  There  is,  however,  an -air  of 
romance  woven  about  several  of  the  important  personages 
in  the  history. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  Pierre  Debre,  a  youth  of  twenty, 
who  with  his  mother  and  the  heroine  of  the  story,  flees 
from  the  fort  on  the  night  of  that  terrible  attack  by  the 
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Spaniards.  They  are  captured,  the  women  returned  to  the 
fort,  and  the  youth  left  in  the  woods  as  dead.  He  is  taken 
care  of  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  adopted  by  Satouriona, 
the  chief.  Slowly  he  recovers,  but  is  left  without  memory 
of  his  earlier  life. 

Indian  customs  and  many  phases  of  Indian  life  are  de- 
scribed. The  picturesque  and  less  ferocious  side  of  the 
Indian  is  portrayed.  During  these  two  years  occurred 
the  tragic  death  of  Pierre's  mother,  after  her  reunion  with 
her  son  in  the  forest  and  the  recovery  of  his  memory  by 
Pierre.  Shortly  after  this  last  event,  Pierre  is  captured 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  subsequently  he  escapes  with  the 
heroine,  Eugenie  Brissot.  The  story  of  this  escape  is  told 
in  a  thrilling  manner.  Eugenie  is  later  captured  by  the 
Spaniards  and  taken  to  the  citadel.  Pierre  and  the  In- 
dians aid  the  French  in  their  severe  and  bloody  battle  which 
ends  with  the  marriage  of  Pierre  and  Eugenie  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  girl  during  the  days  of  her  captivity,  and  with  the  de- 
parture of  the  happy  couple  from  Florida  to  the  old  home 
in  France. 

There  are  two  villains  in  the  story  and  both  acquit  them- 
selves very  creditably.  One,  Perez,  a  Spanish  officer,  en- 
deavors to  force  the  heroine  to  marry  him;  the  other,  a 
Pluguenot,  an  apostate,  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  death 
of  Pierre's  mother. 

The  story  is  well  and  interestingly  written.  The  style 
tho  peculiar  is  readable  and  abounds  in  descriptive  pass- 
ages of  great  strength.  A  poetical  rhythm  runs  through 
the  story  that  is  exceedingly  attractive,  but  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  characters  of  the  story  is  more  artificial 
than  natural.  The  plot  is  not  deep,  but  readily  seen 
through  and  understood. 

Edson  L.  Whitney. 

In  Hampton  Roads,  A  Dramatic  Romance.  By  Clarence 
Eugene  Banks  and   George   Cram    Cook.     Chicago   and 
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New  York,  Rand,   McNally   &   Company,   1899,   pp.   288, 
cloth,  illnsts.,  $1.25.     ■ 

One  who  knows  the  conventional  "war-drama"  is  on  fa- 
miliar ground  here  The  action  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads, 
by  the  Merrimac,  March  8,  1862,  and  with  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  on  the  following 
day.  The  principal  characters  are :  A  Virginia  girl  of 
strong  Southern  sympathies,  living  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hampton  Roads ;  her  accepted  lover,  who,  though  a 
Virginian,  is  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  navy ;  a  re- 
jected lover — her  cousin — a  flabby  villain  and  a  traitor  to 
both  sections ;  a  Union  general  of  foreign  birth,  who, 
piqued  because  the  United  States  Government  would  not 
accept  his  plans  for  an  iron-clad  battle-ship,  sold  those 
plans  to  the  Confederate  Government,  thus  enabling  them 
to  construct  the  Merrimac, —  and,  to  insure  the  success  of 
his  "idea,"  bribed  the  Union  pilots  to  run  their  vessels 
aground  during  the  fight ;  and  finally,  a  nonchalant  corres- 
pondent of  a  Washington  newspaper,  who  is  really  in  the 
secret  service  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  interest  centers  about  the  heroine  and  her  lover. 
The  Union  general,  to  divert  from  himself  suspicion  of 
having  bribed  the  Union  pilots,  proposes  to  charge  the 
hero  with  the  crime ;  and  to  punish  the  heroine  for  not  en- 
couraging his  suddenly-conceived  passion  for  her,  accuses 
her  of  being  a  Confederate  spy,  has  her  tried  by  court  mar- 
tial, and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Just  as  this  sentence  is 
about  to  be  executed,  her  lover  rushes  in,  stays  the  execu- 
tion and  kills  the  general. 

The  plot  is  simple  and  conventional,  the  actions  usually 
clear  and  easily  understood  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
The  characters,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Union 
general,  are  not  strongly  drawn.  The  style,  frequently 
melo-dramatic,  is  not  always  equal  to  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  Consequently,  more  than  one  striking  situation 
or  strong  emotion  falls  flat.     The  style  is  strongest  when 
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dealing  with  actions,  weakest  when  dealing  with  emotions. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  amateurish.  If  the  work  of  an 
amateur,  it  deserves  to  be  commended  for  what  it  is  and 
for  what  it  promises.  For  its  own  sake,  however,  it  can- 
not be  taken  seriously. 

Prof.  Geo.  S.  Wills. 

The  Trustees  of  Tulane  University  have  issued  a  hand- 
some folio  pamphlet  In  Memoriam  of  the  late  President,. 
William  Preston  Johnston.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  son  of  Gen] 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  killed  at  Shiloh,  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  writer  of  rare  ac- 
complishment. The  oration  of  Dr.  M.  P>.  Palmer  is  a. 
finished  production,  worthy  of  the  distinguished  subject. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Trustees,  officers  and  Alumni  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  from  1785  to  1900,  is  an  interesting 
pamphlet  of  127  pages.  The  whole  number  of  Alumni  is 
3,166;  recipients  of  honorary  degrees,  161,  including  20 
LL.  D.'s  and  33  D.  D.'s.  Among  those  connected  with 
the  university  have  been  men  of  great  distinction  in  the 
political,  legal,  medical,  literary,  financial  and  clerical  field. 
In  looking  over  the  names  one  can  almost  read  the  history 
of  Georgia.  In  a  rapid  glance  our  eye  has  fallen  on  Clay- 
ton, Jackson,  Hull,  Dawson,  Nisbet,  Campbell,  Hill,  Cobb, 
Stephens,  Toombs,  Bacon,  Pierce,  Crawford,  Bartow, 
Long,  &c,  &c.  Who  can  calculate  the  beneficent  influence 
of  such  an  institution  upon  the  honor,  prosperity  and 
civilization  of  the  Commonwealth? 

What  is  considered  by  a  competent  judge  to  be  of  the- 
best  type  of  local  history  is  the  History  of  Hickman  County, 
Tenn.,  by  W.  J.  D.  and  David  L.  Spence,  published  by  the. 
Gospel  Advocate  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  of  the  South  (Univ.  of  Tenn. 
Press,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1899,  paper,  pp.  141+3,  Agric. 
Bulletin,  Vol.  XI,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4),  by  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Ph. 
D.,  we  have  "a  practical  work  on  grasses"  by  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  that  subject  for  the  South. 
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It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  will 
dramatize  his  latest  novel,  Red  Rock,  which  has  reached  a 
sale  of  100,000  copies. 

The  April  (1900)  issue  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  (Nash- 
ville, Term.),  contains  very  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  by  Col.  A.  H.  Belo,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
A  valuable  contribution  to  his  paper  is  a  letter  from  Major 
W.  M.  Robbins,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Park  there,  whose  account  of  personal  experience  in 
that  conflict  contains  a  significant  passage  showing  how 
a  few  minutes'  delay  changed  the  course  of  history.  He 
says,  writing  last  January :  "If  the  attack  on  Little  Round 
Top  had  been  made  twenty  minutes  earlier  it  would  have 
been  taken  without  opposition.  I  spent  two  hours  last 
summer  with  ex-Governor  Chamberlain,  of  Maine,  going 
over  the  ground  of  our  fight  there  at  Little  Round  Top. 
He  commanded  the  Twentieth  Maine  Regiment  of  Yin- 
cent's  Brigade  in  that  fight  and  the  position  of  his  regi- 
ment was  partly  in  front  of  the  Fourth  Alabama.  He  and 
I  remembered  the  conflict  and  its  various  features  and  in- 
cidents precisely  alike,  and  the  point  where  he  himself 
stood  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  is  about  fifty  yards  only 
from  my  own  position.  He  assured  me  that  his  regiment 
and  its  brigade  had  not  been  there  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  before  our  fire  opened,  and  if  our  attack  had  been 
made  twenty  minutes  earlier  we  should  have  found  Little 
Round  Top  undefended.  Any  one  can  see  now  that  this 
little  mountain,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line,  was 
the  key  of  the  battlefield,  and  if  the  Confederates  had 
seized  it  and  dragged  some  of  their  artillery  up  there,  as 
they  easily  could  have  done,  they  would  have  enfiladed 
Meade's  entire  line,  and  made  it  too  unhealthy  for  him  to 
remain  there ;  but  it  was  not  so  decreed  by  the  All-Wise." 

Besides  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Vicksburg  National 
Park,  practically  the  remainder  of  this  issue  is  filled  with 
biographical  material  on  Gov.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Gen.  Wil- 
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Ham  Smith,  the  Lamar  family,  Capt.  Jas.  H.  Forbes,  Capt. 
J.  W.  Morton,  Capt.  J.  B.  6'Bryan,  Col.  R.  G.  Howard, 
Gen.  W.  S.  Statham,  Col.  J.  H.  Morrison,  Capt.  F.  M. 
Smith,  Gen.  Mark  P.  Lowry,  Joseph  Blankenship,  T.  J. 
Cain,  Capt.  Chas.  M.  Ewing,  with  short  notes  on  several 
others. 

May  is  a  reunion  number  filled  chiefly  with  lists  of  the 
sponsors,  maids  of  honor,  and  names  of  1,260  camps,  with 
general  officers  of  the  U.  C.  V.  One  short  article  by 
General  W.  L.  Cabell,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  an  authentic  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Confederate  battle  flag,  given  by  him  as 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  Confederate  Army  in  Virginia 
at  the  adoption  of  the  emblem  by  the  three  officers.  Gen- 
erals Johnston,  Beauregard  and  Cabell,  in  September, 
1861.  General  Beauregard's  design  of  "a  rectangle,  red 
with  blue  St.  Andrew's  cross  and  white  stars,"  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  Gen.  Johnston's  design  "in  the  shape  of 
an  ellipse,  red  flag  with  a  blue  St.  Andrew's  cross,  white 
stars  on  the  cross  to  represent  the  different  Southern 
States,"  as  it  would  be  easier  to  make  and  less  expensive. 
A  few  very  handsome  ones  were  made  of  silk,  but  a  num- 
ber were  "of  blue  and  red  cotton  cloth."  These  three 
men  were  the  only  ones  that  knew  "anything  about  this 
flag  until  the  order  was  issued  direct  to  me  to  have  them 
made  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done." 

Biographical  material  in  this  May  issue  is  to  be  found 
on  the  following:  Louis  Arnauld  (d.  New  Orleans,  March 
20),  Robert  Maxwell  (d.,New  Orleans,  March  27),  Major 
L.  L.  Lincoln  (d.  New  Orleans,  March  25),  J.  B.  O'Bryan 
(d.  Nashville,  Tenn,,  March  17),  ex-Gov.  J.  M.  Stone  (Tu- 
pelo, Miss.),  Capt.  D.  C.  Atwood  (d.  April  20,  Kosciusko, 
Miss.),  Capt.  Fred  Y.  Dabney  (d.  March  15,  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss.),  Charles  W.  Jaycocks  (d.  April  5,  Orange 
County,  Fla.),  Thomas  M.  Page  (d.  April  18,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.),  Capt.  Richard  A.  Spurr  (1836-1898,  Leafland,  Ky.), 
John  S.  Roane  (Jan.  8,  1817;  April  17,  1867),  Gen.  W.  B. 
Taliaferro,  W.  F.  Stewart  (Brunswick,  Ga.),  Braxton 
Bragg  (d.  Jan.  17,  negro  body  servant  of  Gen.  Bragg). 
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The  second  number  of  the  S.  C.  Historical  and  Gcncahgi- 
cat  Magazine,  April  1900,  is  filled  with  valuable  material. 
The  doings  of  the  First  S.  C.  Council  of  Safety  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  are  continued  from  the  January  issue, 
being  made  up  of  rolls  of  officers  and  men,  'dispatches,  in- 
structions to  patriots,  numbering  ten  papers  in  all  (19-28). 
They  afford  amplest  illustration  of  the  democratic  nature 
of  the  colonists  at  that  early  date  as  some  of  these  docu- 
ments describe  the  voluntary  choice  of  delegates  to  Con- 
gress in  distant  localities,  and  the  popular  formation  of 
military  companies  and  the  selection  of  officers  by  vote. 

Col.  John  Laurens's  diplomatic  career  in  Europe  in  1781 
is  carried  on  through  seven  dispatches  (20-26),  and  we  are 
getting  the  facts  for  summarizing  his  work,  rather  than 
having  to  rely  on  the  fancies  as  set  forth  in  a  widely  read 
magazine  last  December  (1899). 

An  exact  reprint  of  an  official  warrant  for  payment  of  a 
claim  "for  victualling  our  forces  within  the  Provinces  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  with  all  species  of  pro- 
visions," brings  to  mind  one  of  the  hardest  struggles  we 
made  with  the  Indians  for  this  soil,  the  Cherokee  War,  in 
1761. 

The  genealogy  of  "Blake,  of  South  Carolina,"  contri- 
buted by  Langdon  Cheves,  traces  this  family  from  a 
brother  of  the  famous  Admiral  Blake.  The  use  of  two 
styles  of  type,  and  of  superior  figures  to  indicate  the  order 
of  descent  would  greatly  facilitate  reference  to  this  paper. 

In  the  "Notes"  is  a  list  of  S.  C.  officers  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army,  copied  from  documents  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  by  J.  W.  Jordan,  of  Penn.  Historical 
Society.  It  is  also  mentioned  that  the  Limestone  Female 
College  in  South  Carolina,  is  issuing  a  series  of  "College 
Studies."  But  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
items  relates  to  Pinckney's  patriotic  answer,  referred  to 
in  department  of  "Notes"  in  this  Publication. 
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The  May  number  of  The  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
organ  of  the  D.  A.  R.  (Washington,  D.  C),  is  filled  with 
"Annual  reports  of  State  Regents  presented  at  the  Ninth 
Continental  Congress,"  held  in  Washington  in  February, 
1900.  There  are  35  of  them  covering  from  page  1001  to 
1 135  and  summarizing  the  work  in  the  various  chapters 
over  the  Union.  Running  heads  on  the  right  page  of  this 
Monthly  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  looking  it  over. 

The  June  issue  is  largely  filled  with  reports  from  the 
different  chapters  and  with  the  official  doings  of  the  central 
organization  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in  Washington.  There  are 
several  short  papers  of  more  popular  interest.  One  of 
these  touches  on  the  lost  colony  of  Raleigh,  at  Roanoke, 
N.  C,  referring  to  the  claim  that  the  Croatan,  or  Hatteras, 
Indians  are  the  descendants  of  these  early  settlers.  An- 
other paper,  by  Rear  Admiral  Roe,  retired,  discusses  "An 
American  Sea  Captain  of  Colonial  Times,"  John  Rous,  a 
Boston  boy,  who  became  a  captain  of  privateers  for  the 
colonies  in  the  French  and  Indian  troubles  from  1740  to 
1758,  and  who,  a  "sea  lion  of  the  North,  amid  sleet  and 
storm,  current  and  mist,  fog  and  danger,  held  the  ocean 
free,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  kept  at  bay  the 
sea  forces  of  invasion,  bidding  defiance  to  the  knightly 
King  of  France." 

The  Colorado  College  Studies,  Vol.  VIII  (April,  1900),  con- 
sists of  scientific  and. mathematical  papers  read  before  the 
Scientific  Society  of  the  College  (Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
8vo,  paper,  pp.  40). 

Putnam's  Historical  Magazine,  Danvers,  Mass.,  chiefly 
genealogical  in  aim,  will  appear  as  a  quarterly  instead  of 
monthly. 

In  the  News  and  Courier,  May  19,  1900,  is  contained  a 
historical  sketch  of  banking  in  South  Carolina  by  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Williams,  contributed  by  him  to  a  history  of  banking 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  banker  himself, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  business  men  in  the  State. 
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Is  Texas  in  this  Louisiana  Purchase? — The  following 
dispatch  furnished  the  press  by  Senator  Culberson  on 
May  5,  is  pertinent  and  interesting  in  view  of  the  World's 
Fair  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  in  1903,  to  commemorate  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  As 
well  known,  Congress  has  appropriated  five  million  dol- 
lars towards  the  plan,  and  the  city  is  to  devote  ten  million 
more  to  it.  Senator  Culberson's  statement,  of  which  this 
is  an  authentic  copy,  was  called  out  by  the  hesitation  of  the 
Missouri  advocates  to  include  Texas  in  the  limits  of  Jef- 
ferson's treaty,  as  they  did  not  think  they  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  such  a  claim.     He  asserts : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Texas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase.  The  territory  known  as  Texas  was  discovered  and 
settled  by  the  French  under  La  Salle,  who  landed  near  the  en- 
trance of  Matagorda  Bay,  in  1685.  At  that  time  the  nearest  Span- 
ish settlement  was  in  the  proximity  of  Tampico.  On  this  subject 
Yoakum  in  his  history  of  Texas  thus  states  the  historical  fact: 

"  'The  Spaniards  had  not  yet  penetrated  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
at  least  below  the  Paso  del  Norte,  and  La  Salle  was  still  endeavor- 
ing and  hoping  to  establish  by  fact  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Texas,  to  him  and  his  peo- 
ple, and  afterward  his  nation,  was  part  of  Louisiana;  he  had  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  great  river;  the  coast  thence  to  the  con- 
fines of  Mexico;  had  planted  a  colony  on  one  of  the  rivers;  had 
stocked  it  with  domestic  animals  and  planted  it  with  the  seeds  of 
husbandry.  By  all  the  rules  then  of  national  law,  apart  from  the 
claim  of  the  Indians,  the  country  was  French,  and  if  they  chose 
to  call  it  so,  a  part  of  Louisiana.  The  country  was  French  by 
right  of  discovery.     To  Spain  it  was  utterly  unknown.' 

"This  claim  was  maintained,  among  others,  by  Messrs.  Pinckney 
and  Monroe,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, in  1805,  and  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  in  t8i8,  as  appears  from  Vol.  12  of  the 
American  State  papers.  The  same  opinion  was  maintained  by 
Jefferson,   Madison,  Livingston,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 

"After  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Texas  by  the  French,  in 
1685,  it  was  included  in  the  grant  made  by  Louis  XIV  to  Crozat. 
Marquise  de  Chatel,  in  1712.  It  was  subsequently  ceded  to  Spain 
in  1761,  and  in  1800  it  was  retrnceded  to  France  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana  by  the  treaty  of  Iklefonso.  By  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France,  in  1803.  the  colony 
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or  province  of  Louisiana,  which,  beyond  question,  included  Texas, 
was  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  the  western  boundary 
"line  of  Texas  being  the  Rio  Grande  River — called  sometimes  in 
the  treaties  of  the  times  the  Rio  Bravo.  By  the  treaty  of  1819, 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  boundary  between  the 
two  countries  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  so  far  as  Texas  was 
concerned,  was  made  the  Sabine  River  rather  than  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  subsequently  Texas  was  thereby  ceded  to  Spain.  In 
1824,  Mexico,  by  revolution,  separated  herself  from  Spain  and  be- 
came an  independent  republic,  and  the  territory  of  Texas,  with 
that  of  Coahuila,  became  one  of  the  Mexican  States,  under  the 
title  of  Texas  and  Coahuila.  In  1836  Texas  achieved  her  inde- 
pendence and  became  an  independent  republic,  and  in  1844  nego- 
tiations were  begun  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States. 

"This  naturally  and  inevitably  brought  into  prominence  and  con- 
troversy the  question  whether  Texas  was  originally  included  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase  and  had  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  I  know  the  proposition  was  not  disputed  by  any 
public  man  of  that  time.  The  Democratic  national  platform  of 
1844  declared  for  the  'Reannexation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period.'  As  early  as  April  23,  1844.  James  K.  Polk,  in  a 
letter  to  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  others,  of  Cincinnati,  declared  for 
the  reannexation  of  Texas  saying  among  other  things,  that  the 
Spanish  Government  itself,  in  1810,  was  satisfied  of  the  validity  of 
the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  under  the  treaty  of  1803. 
and  in  his  judgment  Texas  was  unwisely  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
treaty  of  1819.  He  reiterated  this  opinion  in  his  inaugural  address 
as  President.  It  seems,  also  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  as 
Secretary  of  State,  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1819,  saw  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made,  and  while  he  was  President  endeavored  to 
restore  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Among  other  public  men  who  maintained  that  Texas  Avas  included 
in  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803  and  ought  to  be  reannexed  to 
the  United  States  are  President  Tyler  in  his  message  of  April  22. 
1844;  Mr.  Benton,  in  speeches  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Clay,  in  his  Raleigh  letter,  written  in  1844.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Clay  said: 

"  'The  United  States  acquired  the  title  to  Texas,  extending,  as  I 
believe,  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  (Rio  Grande)  by  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana.' 

"In  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  reference 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas  Mr.  Benton  said: 

"  'The  oldest  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Texas,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  speak  in  just  terms  of  the  criminal  politicians  who 
prostituted  the  question  of  the  recovery  to  their  base  purpose  and 
delayed  its  success  by  degrading  and  disgracing  it.  A  Western 
man,  and  coining  from  a  State  more  than  any  other  interested  in 
the  recovery  of  this  country  so  unaccountably  thrown  awav  by  the 
treaty  of  1819,  I  must  be  allowed  to  feel  indignant  at  seeing  At- 
lantic politicians  seizing  upon  it.'  " 

Archives   of   Bsxar—  Professor   Lester   G.   Bugbee, 
State  University,  Austin,  Texas,  has  lately  reprinted  from 
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the  University  Record  his  description  of  this  great  histori- 
cal treasure  that  came  into  the  possession  of  the  institu- 
tion by  donation  from  the  county  authorities  of  Bexar, 
formerly  the  Department  of  Bexar,  extending  over  nearly 
all  of  what  is  now  known  as  Texas.  It  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  nearly  400,000  manuscript  pages  of  Spanish 
archives,  covering  practically  "all  the  business  of  govern- 
ment relative  to  Texas  between  the  dates  1727  and  1835" — 
containing  the  story  of  the  rise,  rule  and  fall  of  the  Span- 
ish power,  the  Indian  Wars,  the  struggles  between  French 
and  Spaniard  for  the  territory,  the  toil  of  missionaries,  the 
Mexican  revolution,  the  coming  of  the  Americans.  But 
there  is  no  method  in  the  arrangement,  and  a  vast  labor 
is  necessary  to  classify  and  index  the  pages,  as  publication 
does  not  seem  likely  at  present,  at  least  not  to  any  great 
extent.  Then  should  come  the  mighty  task  of  translation 
page  for  page.  But  money  is  necessary  for  all  this,  and 
the  State  Government  shows  no  disposition  so  far  to  au- 
thorize such  a  great  expense,  though  even  then  it  would 
be  much  less  than  North  Carolina  has  done  with  her  16  or 
18  noble  folio  volumes  of  records  now  nearly  finished. 

Confederate  Reunion. — The  tenth  annual  reunion  of 
Confederate  Veterans  was  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  30, 
and  continued  to  June  3.  The  attendance  of  members  and 
visitors  was  perhaps  the  largest  known.  The  annual  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Rev.  M.  B.  Palmer,  of  New  Or- 
leans, who  was  well-known  as  a  pulpit  orator  during  the 
Civil  War,  being  considered  by  some  as  of  the  greatest 
service  in  arousing  the  spirit  of  the  South  to  prolonged 
resistance.  There  was  no  parade  because  of  rain.  The 
exercises  on  the  last  day,  June  3,  were  in  memory  of  the 
92d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  JefTerson  Davis.  Some  of 
his  descendants  were  present,  but  not  his  widow,  as  she 
was  unable  to  attend  the  reunion.  The  orators  on  the 
occasion  were  General  C.  A.  Evans,  Hon.  John  H.  Rea- 
gan, General  S.  D.  Lee,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Jones.  All  the 
officers  of  the  Association  were  reelected  by  acclamation. 
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The  commanding  officers  are  :  General  Commanding,  John 
B.  Gordon;  Commander,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  De- 
partment, Lieut.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton ;  Commander, 
Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  Lieut.  Gen.  S.  D.  Lee ; 
Commander,  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  Lieut.  Gen. 
\V.  L.  Cabell.  The  Sons  of  Veterans  held  their  convention 
at  same  time  and  place,  choosing  as  their  Commander-in- 
Chief  Biscoe  Hindman. 

Did  Washington  Swear  at  Monmouth? — New  testi- 
mony on  this  point  is  claimed  to  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  H.  Robertson,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  (American 
Monthly  Magazine,  June,  1900,  Washington,  D.  C),  in  a  re- 
port of  a  conversation  in  1840  that  he  held  with  Major 
Jacob  Morton,  an  eye-witness  of  the  incident.  Major  Mor- 
ton with  great  emphasis  denied  that  Washington  cursed 
and  swore  at  General  Charles  Lee  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  said  that  while  his  company  was  marching  by 
he  saw  Washington  riding  rapidly  forward,  and  continues: 

"My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  for  I  saw  he  was  violently  excited. 
I  never  saw  such  a  countenance  before  or  since.  It  was  like  a 
thunder  cloud  just  before  the  lightning  flash.  His  features  'worked' 
convulsively.  While  I  continued  to  look  at  him  with  awe  and 
astonishment  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  to  be  almost  immediately 
on  the  flank  of  my  company  and  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  me.  He  then  reined  in  his  horse  suddenly  and  (raising  his 
right  hand  high  above  his  head)  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice: 
'My  God!  General  Lee,  what  are  you  about?'  Until  that  moment 
I  was  not  aware  (marching  backwards)  that  General  Lee  was  near 
at  hand.  Turning  my  head  then,  a  little  to  the  left,  I  saw  General 
Lee.  He  saluted  General  Washington  and  began  some  explana- 
tion, but  General  Washington  impatiently  interrupted  him,  and 
with  another  wave  of  his  hand  above  his  head,  exclaimed:  'Go 
to  the  rear,  sir!'  and  spurring  his  horse  rode  rapidly  forward. 
That  is  all  that  passed  between  him  and  General  Lee  at  their 
meeting  on  that  occasion." 

Negro  Authorship. — Under  the  direction  of  the  libra- 
rian of  Congress,  Mr.  Daniel  Murray,  himself  a  Negro, 
and  member  of  the  Library  Staff,  has  made  a  large  collec- 
tion of  books  and  pamphlets  by  Negro  authors  for  exhibi- 
tion at  Paris,  and  afterwards  for  permanent  deposit  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  connection  with  this  Mr.  Murray 
hopes  to  make  a  complete  Negro  bibliography.     His  ef- 
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forts  will  give  the  most  authentic  evidence  of  the  literary 
output  of  the  race.  It  will  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  great 
astonishment  that  the  preliminary  list  of  titles  covers  six 
printed  pages,  or  nearly  three  hundred  in  all,  the  most  of 
the  works  having  been  published  in  this  country,  with  a 
few  in  London. 

The  Humors  of  Genealogy. — A  professional  genealo- 
gist, R.  Wilberforce,  in  American  Monthly  Magazine  for 
June,  1900,  gives  some  very  ridiculous  entries  found  in'old 
records.  In  the  registers  of  a  village  in  Essex,  England, 
is  seen  this  item  :  "1597.  Mem.  Forgotten  until  now  that 
Edmund  Denmark  and  Alice  Smyth  were  married  on  25 
May,  1584."  No  explanation  is  given  of  this  delay  of  thir- 
teen years. 

In  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  is  this  entry: 
" —  1722.  This  day  were  married  by  Mr.  Holloway,  I 
think,  a  couple  whose  names  I  could  never  learn,  for  he 
allowed  them  to  take  away  the  license."  That  is  a  form 
that  all  can  use  in  hunting  up  ancestral  links. 

But  England  is  not  alone  in  furnishing  these  gems  of 
unconscious  delight.  In  Philadelphia  are  seen  these  mar- 
riage records : 

"A  poor  old  man  and  Mr.  Anderson,  both  pretty  old, 

but  no  impediment."     And  then  this :  " and 

names  forgotten."  A  third  entry  has  the  following  note: 
"N.  B. — The  lady  was  a  Quaker,  but  I  was  assured  all  was 
right.    Turned  out  to  be  a  happy  match." 

A  Nkw  Field  of  Revolutionary  Patriotism  has  been 
opened  by  the  Massachusetts  D.  A.  R.,  that  of  the  Whigs 
who  lent  money  to  the  Government  during  the  struggle. 
A  list  of  over  six  hundred  from  that  State  for  1777-79  has 
been  compiled  by  Mrs.  B.  ,M.  Draper  from  records  in 
Washington,  and  printed  for  private  distribution. 

South  Carolina  Records. — Mr.  Jesse  T.  Gantt,  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  South  Carolina,  is  most  in- 
defatigable in  arraneinsr  the  archives.     He  has  found  a 
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number  of  Revolutionary  War  documents,   and  believes 
that  a  complete  roster  of  the  State  troops  can  be  made  up. 

Chairs  of  Genealogy  in  our  colleges  are  predicted  by 
an  enthusiastic  author,  Mr.  William  S.  Mills,  in  his  Founda- 
tions of  Genealogy.  He  is  too  sanguine  very  likely,  but  for 
training  in  historical  evidence,  for  sifting  and  weighing  tes- 
timony, and  for  getting  first-hand  acquaintance  with  a  part 
of  the  field  of  original  sources,  there  is  no  department  of 
historical  study  that  is  so  generally  applicable  in  all  the 
higher  institutions  as  family  pedigrees.  It  is  a  division  of 
labor  that  allows  each  student  a  corner  to  himself  in  which 
he  can  be  the  pioneer  and  the  master.  Under  wise  guid- 
ance the  discipline  he  acquires  would  eminently  aid  him 
when  he  had  launched  out  on  the  broader  historical  cur- 
rents, which,  of  course,  should  be  his  his  ultimate  aim  from 
the  start. 

Pinckney's  Famous  Answer. — Through  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley,  Secretary  or  S.  C.  Histori- 
cal Society,  in  the  April  number  (1900)  of  the  Magazine  he 
edits  (p.  178),  Pinckney's  ringing  response  to  the  agent  of 
the  French  Directory  is  given  in  its  original  words  as  "No, 
no ;  not  a  sixpence,"  instead  of  the  rhetorical  flourish  of 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  This^ 
hard,  cold,  historical  fact  has  been  in  existence  for  more- 
than  a  century,  having  been  contained  in  a  dispatch  from 
the  American  envoys,  and  officially  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Adams  on  April  3,  1798,  and  printed  in 
Charleston  on  April  26th  of  same  year.  But  so  widely  ac- 
cepted is  the  sentimental  cast  of  Pinckney's  expression 
that  another  century  will  pass  before  the  true  form  will  be- 
generally  known. 

A  Poetic  Monument. — A  most  unusual  monument  was 
dedicated  on  the  Antietam,  or  Sharpsburg,  battlefield  on 
May  30th,  memorial  day  for  Union  soldiers,  and  turned 
over  to  the  U.  S.  Government  by  the  Maryland  State  Com- 
mission charged  with  the  construction  of  it.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  memory  of  the  valor  and  character  of  both  Northern 
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and  Southern  soldiers  from  Maryland  that  took  part  in 
the  fight,  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  a  single  testimonial 
to  both  sides  at  the  same  time.     It  is  described  as  follows: 

"The  monument  is  of  granite  and  bronze  octagon,  twenty-two 
feet  in  diameter  at  base  and  thirty-five  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the 
statue.  Upon  the  base  rest  columns,  representing  eight  Maryland 
commands  who  were  present  at  the  battle,  united  in  supporting 
the  'Temple  of  Liberty,'  which  is  of  bronze  and  forms  the  canopy. 

"The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue,  representing 
'Peace,'  with  sword  sheathed  and  pointed  downward.  The  frgure 
holds  a  laurel  wreath  over  the  hilt  of  the  sword.  On  four  of  the 
faces  of  the  monument  are  bronze  bas-reliefs,  representing  scenes 
in  the  battle.  On  the  interior  faces  of  the  buttresses  are  eight 
bronze  tablets,  bearing  in  raised  letters  the  name  and  record  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  eight  organizations  commemorated  by  the 
monument.  The  monument  cost  $12,000.  The  original  design  was 
drawn  by  the  late  Maj.  Henry  G.  Graham  of  the  Fifth  Maryland 
Infantry,  and  was  afterwards  modified  by  the  Harrison  Granite 
Company,  who  were  the  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  commands  thus  honored  are  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  Purnell 
Legion,  Regiments  of  Infantry,  and  Batteries  A  and  B,  First 
Maryland,  Union  Artillery,  and  Brockenbraugh's  and  Demerit's 
Batteries  of  Confederate  Artillery." 

It  was  originally  intended  to  honor  only  the  Northern 
soldiers,  but  the  State  Senator,  Norman  C.  Scott,  from  the 
county  containing  this  battle  ground,  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  appropriation  include  the  Confederate  dead. 

President  McKinley  and  a  large  number  of  congressmen 
and  other  national  officials  attended  the  exercises,  the 
President  delivering  an  address  of  beautiful  sentiments  on 
the  occasion. 

The  commission  superintending  the  fashioning  of  this 
poetic  conception  was  composed  of  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Tay- 
lor, president ;  Gen.  Henry  Kyd  Douglas,  Capt.  Joseph  M. 
Sudsburg,  Messrs.  George  Lemmon,  Osmun  Latrobe,  Wil- 
liam Gibson,  Theodore  J.  Vanneman,  William  H.  Parker, 
William  F.  Dement  and  Lieut.  George  R.  Graham,  secre- 
tary. 

A  genealogical  RESEARCH  society  is  in  contemplation 
in  London,  to  cover  the  twenty  thousand  repositories  of 
family  history  scattered  over  England  unindexed.  If 
twenty  or  more  families  will  unite,  at  a  subscription  of  a 
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guinea  each,  the  society  will  have  investigation  made  for 
the  combined  number  for  the  next  six  months,  or  until 
twenty  extracts  from  original  sources  are  made  for  a  name. 
This  method  of  cooperation  limits  and  lessens  the  expense, 
and  broadens  the  range  of  enquiry. 

Origin  of  U.  D.  C— Mrs.  M.  C.  Goodlett,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  Confederate  Veteran  for  June,  1900,  writes  that 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  grew  out  of  the 
Davidson  County  Monumental  Association,  chartered 
March  25,  1890,  in  Tenn.,  but  working  under  the  name  of 
"Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home." 
After  some  discussion  the  idea  took  shape  to  combine  into 
a  national  association  all  the  Southern  women  memorial 
organizations,  and  in  the  fall  of  1894  there  was  formed,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, which  now  has  about  300  chapters  and  18,000  mem- 
bers, covering  the  whole  country,  with  the  general  purpose 
of  preserving  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  Confederacy. 

Genealogy  and  Gravestones. — A  New  England  in- 
vestigator, Mr.  Sidney  Perley,  in  Essex  Antiquarian  for 
Dec,  1899,  thinks  that  few  gravestones  are  extant  earlier 
than  1725,  and  cemetery  inscriptions  are  not  available  far- 
ther back  than  1680.  Marble,  he  finds,  came  into  general 
use  after  1810. 

The  Johnson  Publishing  House. — It  is  a  high  tribute 
to  the  character  and  business  sagacity  of  Mr.  B.  F.  John- 
son, Richmond,  Va.,  that  appears  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Southern  Farm  Magazine,  for  June,  1900  (Baltimore,  Md.), 
showing  his  success  in  publishing  text  books  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  Southern  schools.  In  25  years  his  business 
has  grown  from  almost  nothing  to  a  company  capitalized 
at  a  million  dollars. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  THOMAS  NICHOLSON. 
(Concluded.) 

Fifth  day  I  went  to  the  evening  Meeting  at  the  Park,  sixth 
day  was  at  Grace  Church  Street  in  the  morning,  and  clear- 
ed myself  of  what  lay  on  me  and  had  peace  in  the  same,  in 
the  afternoon  was  at  the  Meeting  for  sufferings,  and 
seventh  day  being  the  16th  of  the  4th  month,  I  left  London, 
being  accompanied  by  William  Pitts  a  worthy  Friend  of 
London,  we  rode  that  day  to  the  house  of  Benadictur  Mar- 
tin and  lodged  there,  on  first  day  went  to  Friends  Quar- 
terly Meeting  for  the  County  of  Sussex,  and  lodged  that 
night  at  the  house  of  Robert  Thompson,  and  second  day 
was  at  said  Quarterly  Meeting  again,  which  was  large  and 
proved  a  blessed  Meeting,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased 
to  favor  us,  with  a  sweet  season  together,  which  I  believe 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  many  that  were  there,  blessed 
be  his  name  forever,  after  Meeting  I  parted  with  William 
Pitts  in  sweet  unity,  he  returned  for  London  and  I  rode 
that  evening  to  the  house  of  John  Milford  a  Friend  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  and  from  thence  the  next  morning,  to 
the  house  of  Samuel  Warring  at  Alton,  Avhere  I  met  my 
good  old  friend  Samuel  Hopwood  by  appointment,  in  order 
to  go  into  Cornwell  together,  we  had  a  pretty  satisfactory 
Meeting,  at  Alton  in  Hampshire  on  third  day,  fourth  day 
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we  rode  to  Rumsey,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Michael 
Fitcher,  and  fifth  day  rode  to  Ringwood  and  had  a  good 
Meeting  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Pritchat,  Sixth 
day  we  rode  to  Pool  in  Dorsitshire,  and  had  a  Meeting 
which  tho  large  proved  a  very  hard  dull  Meeting,  and  we  had 
hard  labor,  ImiI  I  hope  discharged  our  duties  as  required  of 
us,  hul  should  have  been  j •  I . n I  lo  have  found  more  rooln  in 

I  III-    llCfll  l!i    0|    Mir    |>loh'f>UO|    ,   ol    'I  I  Mill    lo    Ih'IVC    VVl  Hv     'I    I  I  If- 

message  ilj.il  was  given  us  lo  deliver,  which  was  lo  <  all  Lo 

mourning,  for  the  seeds  sake,  which  we  believed  to  be  op- 
pressed by  unfaithfulness,  in  such  in  whose  hearts,  it  hath 
been  plentifully  sown,  we  lodged  at  the  house  of  Josiah 
Nicholson,  and  seventh  day  being  the  23rd  of  the  4th  mo. 
we  rode  to  Bridport  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Bownas,  and 
was  at  their  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings  on  first  day  to 
pretty  good  satisfaction,  second  day  rode  to  the  house  of 
Thomas  Bird,  of  Culliford,  in  Devonshire,  and  stayed  at  his 
house,  till  fourth  day  being  the  27th,  and  then  had  a  Meet- 
ing at  Collumpton,  and  rode  after  meeting  to  Exon,  to  the 
house  of  Thomas  Finemore,  and  had  a  pretty  good  Meet- 
ing there  on  fifth  day,  sixth  day  we  rode  to  Oakhampton 
and  had  a  Meeting,  and  rode  after  Meeting  about  ten  miles 
to  a  small  village,  and  lodged  at  an  Inn,  seventh  day  we 
rode  to  John  Aliens,  at  Liskard,  in  Cornwell,  Friends  Year- 
ly Meeting  begun  on  first  day,  which  was  large  and  proved 
a  pretty  satisfactory  Meeting,  both  fore  and  afternoon; 
Second  day  the  Quarterly  Meeting  began,  which  also  was 
large,  there  being  friends  from  most,  if  not  all  the  Parti- 
cular Meetings  in  the  county,  the  first  day  of  the  Meeting 
I  had  nothing  to  say,  in  a  publick  way,  which  might  be  a 
cross  to  the  expectation  of  some,  but  was  under  a  consider- 
able weight,  and  sense  of  the  loss  that  many  sustained,  for 
want  of  patiently  waiting,  for  a  clear  discovery  of  that  duty 
which  the  Lord  did  really  require  at  their  hands, — third  day 
was  the  concluding  and  parting  Meeting,  which  also  was 
large  and  I  hope  may  be  a  memorable  Meeting  to  some, 
which  I  believe  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  many,  the 
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Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  favor  us  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  his  Divine  love  to  the  uniting  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  near  to  each  other,  in  that  love  which  united  Jona- 
than and  David  of  old,  and  many  things  were  spoken  to  in 
gospel  love,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  friends,  here  I  had 
not  only  the  opportunity  of  seeing  most  of  the  friends  in 
the  county,  but  also  was  favored  with  Divine  openings  and 
strength  to  discharge  myself  of  that  duty  which  lay  on  me, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  my  being  drawn  into  these  parts,' 
and  had  good  satisfaction  and  peace  of  mind,  believing  my- 
self clear  of  this  county,  and  a  Quarterly  Meeting  coming 
on  at  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  to  begin  the  next  day,  I 
found  freedom  to  return  there,  accompanied  by,  Samuel 
Hopwood,  and  Thomas  Bird,  we  rode  to  Plymouth  third 
day  in  the  afternoon  to  the  house  of  the  Widow  Matilda 
Best,  daughter  to  Samuel  Hopwood,  and  lodged  there,  this 
Meeting  held  three  days  and  was  large,  there  being  friends 
from  most  of  the  particular  Meetings,  in  the  county,  and  I 
found  hard  labor,  in  all  those  Meetings,  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  give  me  a  close  and  sharp  testimony  to  bear  in 
them,  and  also  to  favor  me  with  power  to  clear  myself  of 
what  he  laid  upon  me,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends  and 
the  enlargement  of  my  own  peace  with  him,  blessed  be  his 
name  forever,  who  is  all  in  all  to  those  who  put  their  whole 
trust  and  confidence  in  him,  here  my  good  old  friend 
Samuel  Hopwood17  left  me,  he  to  return  home,  and  I  to  go 
on  towards  Bristol,  and  we  parted  in  a  sweet  sense  of  that 
love  which  united  us  together  when  he  was  in  North  Caro- 
lina, our  parting  was  in  great  love  and  brokenness,  not  ex- 
pecting ever  to  see  each  other  again  in  mutability,  br.c  oh 
he  is  to  be  felt  when  not  seen  with  the  outward  eye,  his  love 
and  affection  was  not  only  great  and  abounded  towards 
me,  but  also  to  Friends  in  North  Carolina,  whom  he  had 
visited  several  years  ago,  in  the  service  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  as  epistles  written 
in  his  heart,  sixth  day  I  rode  being  accompanied  by  Thomas 

"He  probably  left  no  journal. 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS  on  Southern  His- 
tory  Wanted  by  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.<£<& 

/  wish  to  buy  {not  to  borrow)  any  of  the  following.  Correspondents  will  stale  condition  and  binding  of  copies 
offered  ;  in  case  of  pamphlets  and  magazines  whether  ivith  or  without  covers  and  advertisetnents,  trimmed 
or  unirimmed,  and  QUOTE  PRICES. 

O 

Willie  P.  Mangum  (Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  President  of  United  States  Sen- 
ate). I  am  preparing  a  biography  of  Judge  Mangum  and  desire  any  letters  to  or  from  him, 
portraits,  speeches,  newspapers  for  or  against,  anecdotes,  or  any  other  material  relating  to 
his  career  or  family.     JO^ST*  Correspondence  solicited. 


Southern  Quarterly  Review :  Send  list.  Southern  Review  (Charleston,  1828-32:  num- 
bers 4,  7.  Southern  Magazine  (Baltimore,  1873,  etc)  :  Vol.  VIII,  5  (p.  185  of  So.  Hist.  So- 
ciety part).  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Civil  "War  in  England,  Master's  edition,  Oxford,  1731- 
32,  pp.  456  to  467  of  Vol.  II  (the  end  of  part  I). 

DeBow's  Review:  Vol.  I  (1846),  Nos.  1-5  ;  II,  2,  6  ;  III,  4;  IV,  1,  3-6  ;  V,  1-3  ;  VI, 
1,  3-6  ;  VII,  1-3  ;  VIII,  1,  2,  4-6  ;  IX,  X.  XI,  all  ;  XII,  3-5  ;  XIII,  1-3  ;  XIV,  2,  6  ;  XV, 
1,4,  6;  XVII,  1  ;  XVIII,  1-3,  5,  6;  XIX,  2-5;  XX,  all  ;  XXI,  1-4;  XXII,  1,  3,  4,  6  ; 
XXIII,  1,  5;  XXIV,  3  ;  XXV,  2,  4-6;  XXVI,  1,  3,  6;  XXVII,  1,  2,  6;  XXVIII,  2-4; 
XXIX,  1  •  XXX,  XXXI,  all  ;  1862,  all  ;  1864,  all  ;  1866,  N.  S.,  Vol.  I,  2-6;  II,  2-6;  III, 
1,  2  ;  IV,  1,  2,  6  ;    V  (1868),  5,  6,  8  ;  1869,  all  ;  VIII,  1,  all  after  No.  2  ;  1879-80,  all. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger :  Especially,  Vol.  II  (Jan.,  1836),  pp.  129-132  (if  published)  J 
XI,  Jan.,  1845,  or  PP-  1-30;  XIII,  Jan.,    '47,  or  pp.   1-14  ;  XVII   (1851),    index   &  t.  p.  ; 

XVIII,  Ap.,  '52,  or  pp.  193-96;  XXVIII,  Feb.,  '59,  or  pp.  81-2,  159-60;  XXXIV,  Feb.  & 
Mar.,  1S62  ;  XXXVI,  Jan.  &  Feb.,  1863.  Also  Vol.1  (1834-5),  Nos.  1-10;  II,  2,  3,June, 
July,  N.,  D.  ;  III  (1837),  6,  8  &  t.  p.  ;  IV,  4»  7  ;  V,  1,  4-10,  12  ;  VI,  7,  8,  10  ;  VII,  11,  12  ; 
IX,    1,   3-7,   9-12  ;  X,    8  ;  XI,  XII,  XIII,   XIV,  XV,  all ;  XVI,  3,  12  ;  XVII,  2,  6,  7,  12  ; 

XIX,  XX,  all  ;  XXI,  1,  2,  3,  5,  6  ;  XXII,  1,  3,  6  ;  XXIII,  3 ;  XXIV,  2-6  ;  XXV,  XXVI, 
all  ;  XXVII.  2-6  ;  XXVIII,  2  ;  XXX,  1,  2,  5,  6  ;  XXXI,  all;  XXXII,  1,  4,  5,  6  ;  XXXIII, 
all  ;  XXXIV  (1862),  all  except  Jul.-Aug.  ;  XXXVI  &  XXXVII  (1863),  all  except  Nov.- 
Dec.  ;  XXXVIII  (1864),  6  (June). 

Histories  of  Southern  States :  Carroll's  Collections;  Dalcho's  Episcopal  Church;  Dray- 
ton's View  ;  Garden's  Anecdotes  ;  Gibbes's  Documents  ;  Gregg's  Old  Cheraws  ;  James's 
Marion  ;  Johnson's  Greene  (t.  p.  and  map  of  Vol.  II),  Johnson's  Traditions  ;  Mills'  Atlas  ; 
Weston's  Documents  ;  Gilmer's  Georgians  ;  McCall's  Georgia  ;  Haywood's  Aboriginal  and 
his  Civil  History  of  Tenn.  (orig.  ed.)  ;  Martin's  Louisiana  (orig.  ed.)  ;  Burk's  Virginia; 
Stith's  Virginia  (or  all  before  page  17  of  London  ed.  of  1753)  ;  Force's  Tracts;  Laws  of 
Confederate  States. 

Confederate  Local  Stamps:  issued  by  the  following  towns  in  1861  (Do  not  remove  from 
envelope)  :  Danville,  Fredericksburg,  Lynchburg,  Marion,  Petersburg,  Pittsylvania  and 
Pleasant  Shade,  Va.  ;  Lenoir,  Salem,  Statesville,  N.  C.  ;  Charleston,  Columbia  and  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C.  ;  Athens,  Macon,  Milledgeville,  Ringgold,  Ga,  ;  Madison,  Fla.  ;  Greenville, 
Livingston,  Mobile  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  ;  Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans,  La.  ;  Goliad,  Tex.  ; 
Kingston,  Kuoxville,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Rheatown,  Tellico  Plains,  Tenn. 


BOOKS  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


1 will  buy  anything  on  North  Carolina,  about  or  by  North  Carolinians  that  I  do  not  have. 

N.  C.  University  Magazine :  Vol.  for  1844  (including  No.  for  Dec,  "Index  to  Doctt* 
ments,"  will  pay  $5  for  this)  ;  May,  1852  (will  pay  $2)  ;  May,  1861  (will  pay  $2)  ;  June,  1N7*, 
or  pp.  167-168,  if  perfect  (will  pay  $ij;  title  page  (if  any)  and  contents  to  VIII,  1S.S.S-9 
(will  pay  $1)  ;  front  and  back  covers  for  Mar.,  June,  Oct.,  Nov.,  1S44,  June,  Sept.,  1856 ; 
front  covers  for  May,  June,  1852,  Aug.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1853,  Nov.,  1855. 

EHsha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  Tournal :  all  after  Vol.  V,  part  1  (1888).  Land  We  Love  j 
any  numbers.  Our  Living  and  CXtr  Dead  :  any  numbers,  especially  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  ;  also 
newspaper  series,  South  Atlantic:  Vol.  I,  No.  2  ;  II,  2,  4  ;  III,  2,  3,  5,  6  ;  IV,  2,  6  ;  V.  1,  ^,5,6; 
VI,  1,  2,  6  ;  all  after  Vol.  VI.  N,  C  Educational  Journal :  Vol.  I,  No.  11  (1858) ;  III,  all  ;  V. 
1,  3,  5,  10  ;  VI,  all ;  VII,  all  after  No.  2.  Newspapers  before  1875,  bound  or  unbound.  At 
Home  and  Abroad,  any  Nos. 

Incunabula:  any  issue  of  the  N.  C.  press  in  the  18th  century,  particularly  the  Revisalsof 
the  Laws  printed  in  1751,  1752,  1764,  1765,  1773;  Martin's  Private  Acts,  British  Statute*, 
and  his  edition  of  the  Acts  of  1791,  1792,  1793,  1794  ;  any  of  the  annual  Acts  of  Assembly} 
any  of  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Commons  ;  the  Journals  and  Debates  of  the 
Conventions  of  1788  and  1789;  any  newspapers,  almanacs,  school  books,  anything  bearing 
a  N.  C.  imprint  prior  to  1801. 

Laws:  any  annual  or  session  laws  prior  to  1836.  1840.  Journals  of  Assembly:  any  priof 
to  184S.  Legislative  or  Public  Documents:  any  prior  to  1842;  1844-45,  1846-7,  1861  1st  extra. 
Especially  the  reports  and  other  papers  of  the  N.  C  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  and  th< 
Olmsted-Mitchell  Geological  Survey,  1815-1827. 

History  and  Biography:  Life  of  James  Jenkins;  of  B.  W.  Stone  ;  of  Wm.  Patton ;  of 
Reuben  Ross;  of  C.  A.  G.  Storch  ;  of  H.  L.  White;  of  Ben.  Hawkins;  Caruthcrs'  Old 
North  State  (2d  ser.);  John  C.Gorman's  little  book  on  the  war  ;  Banks'  Revolutionary 
Sketches ;  Brickell's  Natural  History  ;  DeBry's  Hariot ;  Sawyer's  Autobiography  ;  Tarle- 
ton's  Campaigns ;  Williamson's,  Martin's,  and  Hawks'  North  Carolina  ;  Colonial  and  State 
Records ;  Burkitt  and  Read's  History  Kehukee  Association  ;  McRee's  Iredell  ;  Adair'* 
Amer.  Indians;  Archdale's  Carolina;  Holden's  Impeachment  Trial;  Lawson's  Carolina 
(orig.  ed.);  Foote's  Sketches;  Mackenzie's  Strictures;  Strange's  Sketch  of  Gaston  (1S44),  and 
his  address  before  F.  I.  L.  I.  (1850)  ;  Von  Schweinitz'  Synopsis  Fungorum  Caroliuae  Superi* 
oris  ;  Walter's  Flora  Caroliniaua  (1788)  ;  Trial  of  Edward  Tinker  (181 1),  of  Duncan  G.  Mc- 
Rae(i867);  Wagener's  Die  Deutchen  in  Nord  Carolina  ;  Wheeler's  Eye  Witness  ;  Warden '• 
Caroline  du  Nord  and  N.  C.  (in  Statis.  Acc't  of  U.  S.)  ;  Wilson's  Sermons  on  L.  F.  Wilson 
(1804)  and  S.  E.  McCorkle  (181 1) ;  Bryan's  Address  on  Completion  of  Clubfoot  and  Harlow'* 
Creek  Canal  (1827);  Banvard's  So.  Explorers  and  Colonists  (1874);  Sanders'  Life  of  D.  K.  Mc 
Rae  ;  Wilkes'  Report  on  Deep  River  ;  Hentz's  Spiders;  Guion's  Comet;  Henderson's  Swamp  • 
Outlaws;  Moultrie's  Memoirs  ;  Green's  Kuklux  Outrages  of  the  Carolinas  ;  Catesby's  NV  § 
tural  History  ;  Hewat's  Rise  and  Progress  of  S.  C.  and  Ga  ;  Hunter  s  Western  N.  C;  Poc'» 
Catawba  River  Bapt.  Ass'n  ;  Ravenscroft's  Works,  vol.  2,  and  port.;  Representative  Men 
of  South;  Tarbox's  Raleigh's  Colony;  Douglas'  Relief  of  Washington,  N.  C,  by  R.  I. 
Troops;  Reports  on  Mines,  various  dates;  Bishop  Ives'  Works;  Kiowan's  Soldiering  in 
N.  C;  Lacy's  Sermon  on  Pattillo  ;  Veltheusen's  Reports  on  Lutheran  Church  ;  Record  of 
Service  of  44th  Mass.  Vol.  Mil.  in  N.  C.  Aug.  '62 — May  '63;  N.  A.  Rev.  Jan.  '2[,  Jan.  '73. 

Miscellaneous:  Confederate  imprints  ;  early  and  other  maps,  especially  Moseley's  and 
Collett's  ;  portraits  of  N.  Carolinians  and  pictures  of  N.  C.  scenery  ;  autograph  letters,  book 
plates  and  curios  ;  almanacs  ;  trials  ;  novels  ;  poems  ;  broadsides  ;  circulars  and  pamphlet* 
of  any  kind  ;  reports  and  documents  of  State,  county  and  municipal  officers  ;  reports  Snpl* 
Pub.  Inst.  1870,  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  83,  5,  7,  91  ;  catalogues,  circulars,  programs,  and  other  pub- 
lications of  schools  and  colleges  ;  U.  S.  reports  and  documents  on  Reconstruction,  Ku  Klux, 
Freedman's  bureau,  etc.,  Wake  Forest  Student;  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  Apr.  5,  ut 
19,  26,  May  3,  io,  17,  24,  June  7,  14,  21,  1876,  May  8,  1S89  ;  Journals  N.  C.  Conference,  1S37- 
56,  1S61-65,  1867-71  ;  catalogues  U.  N.  C,  any  prior  to  1822,  1824-30,  1831-33,  1834-37,  1S4J- 
43,  1S45-47,  1850-51  ;  railroad  reports  ;  reports  of  medical  associations  ;  reports  of  religion! 
bodies;  The  Arator  (Raleigh,  1855-56),  I,  Nos.  5,  10;  II,  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8  and  all  after  Dec,  1856 
(II,  No.  9);  Fuller's  Sea  Gift ;  Debates  and  Journals  of  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1788, 
178Q,  18*?,  1861,  1865-6.  1S6S.  187.S. 
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Bird,  to  the  house  of  James  Kingston,  and  lodged  there, 
seventh  day  rode  to  the  house  of  John  Morris  at  Kings- 
bridge,  and  was  at  Friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings 
there  on  first  day  to  good  satisfaction,  and  rode  after  meet- 
ing to  Totnis,  to  the  house  of  William  Elworthy  and  lodged 
there,  second  day  we  rode  lo  the  house  of  Thomas  A  »inl, 
staid  (hero  till  fourth  day.  (he  nth  of  the  <a\\  mo.,  i;so. 
and  (lien  rode  (o  Spicelaud,  and  had  a  Meeting  ami  return- 
ed hack  again  to  Thomas  lard's,  fifth  day  being  accom- 
panied by  sd.  friend,  we  rode  to  Wellington  and  had  a 
Meeting,  and  rode  after  Meeting  to  Savinton,  and  had  a 
Meeting  (hal  evening,  and  lodged  al  (he  house  of  widow 
Elizabeth  CiilVord,  sixth  day  we  rode  to  Long  Sutton  and 
had  a  Meeting  there,  that  evening  and  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Edward  Parris  seventh  day  we  rode  to  the  house  of 
Jonah  Tompson,  and  lodged  there,  where  I  found  Jonah's 
wife  and  children,  and  all  things  well,  (he  being  gone  over 
to  America  to  visit  Friends),  which  was  great  satisfaction, 
to  me,  I  was  brought  into  a  near  sympathy  with  them  in 
spirit,  and  the  more  in  the  near  remembrance  of  my  own 
wife,  and  children,  whom  I  had  left  on  the  same  account, 
committing  all  to  the  Divine  protection  of  him  that  had 
called  us,  to  leave  them,  for  his  gospel's  sake,  I  was  brought 
the  nearer  in  my  mind  to  Jonah's  poor  wife,  under  con- 
sideration of  her  condition,  being  great  with  child,  and  in  a 
few  months  of  her  time,  when  her  husband  left  home,  but 
I  hope  the  Lord  and  his  mercy,  will  sustain  and  support 
her,  and  be  more  than  ten  husbands  unto  her,  under  this 
trying  circumstance.  First  day  morning  my  friend  William 
Fry  from  Bristol  met  me  we  rode  to  a  Meeting  that  was 
held  Monthly  at  Wesson,  which  was  large  and  much 
crowded,  by  many  people  coming  in  not  of  our  Soc;ety,  but 
they  behaved  well,  and  I  hope  it  was  of  some  service,  here 
I  parted  with  my  dear  friend  Thomas  Bird,  who  had  travel- 
ed betwixt  two  and  three  hundred  miles  with  me,  he  is  a 
man  of  considerable  substance  in  the  world,  and  came 
among  friends  by  a  convincement  about  six  years  ago,  is  a 
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very  hopeful  solid  friend,  and  hath  a  few  words  in  Meet- 
ings at  times  and  I  hope  will  be  of  good  service  in  the 
place  where  he  lives,  I  was  brought  truly  near  to  him  in 
the  best  sense,  he  being  a  man  of  a  good  spirit,  I  set  for- 
ward towards  Bristol  after  Meeting,  being  accompanied  by 
William  Fry,  we  rode  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Samuel 
Bryant,  second  day  we  rode  to  Bristol  to  the  house  of  sd. 
friend  William  Fry,  where  I  was  to  lodge  third  day,  I  was 
at  Friends  week  day  Meeting,  which  was  small  by  reason  of 
very  rainy  weather,  but  had  a  pretty  satisfactory  Meeting, 
I  staid  there  on  fourth  day,  and  fifth  day  rode  to  Bath  and 
had  a  Meeting,  and  returned  back  again  to  Bristol  to  my 
lodgings  being  accompanied  by  sd.  friend  Fry,  sixth  day 
I  was  at  Friends  week  day  Meeting  again  at  Bristol  for 
they  hold  two  week  day  Meetings  in  the  week,  one  on  third 
the  other  on  sixth  day,  I  staid  there  seventh  day  being  the 
2 1st,  of  the  fifth  month,  1750,  in  order  to  be  at  their  three 
Meetings  on  first  day,  and  accordingly  was  at  them,  which 
proved  pretty  satisfactory  Meetings  and  staid  to  the  week 
day  meeting  on  third  day  which  proved  a  very  good  Meet- 
ing, and  found  great  nearness  towards  many  friends,  in  this 
great  city,  and  more  especially  towards  many  of  the  youth, 
fourth  day  I  rode  to  French-Hay,  and  had  a  pretty  good 
Meeting,  and  rode  to  the  house  of  the  Widow  Ann  Young, 
and  had  a  Meeting  at  her  house  on  fifth  day,  called  Olvis- 
ton,  sixth  day  I  returned  back  again  to  Bristol  to  the  week 
day  Meeting,  and  staid  there  till  first  day,  and  was  at  their 
three  Meetings,  second  day  rode  to  Thornton,  to  the  house 
of  John  Gainer,  and  had  a  Meeting  on  third  day,  and  rode 
that  evening  to  the  house  of  Henry  Wilkinson  at  Nails- 
worth,  and  had  a  satisfactory  Meeting  on  fourth  day,  and 
rode  that  evening  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Davis  at  Pains- 
wich  and  had  an  evening  Meeting,  fifth  day  rode  to  Glou- 
cester, to  the  house  of  John  Monmington  and  had  a  Meet- 
ing, sixth  day  rode  to  Tucksbury,  to  the  house  of  John 
Clark,  and  had  a  Meeting,  seventh  day  I  rode  being  ac- 
companied by  John  Millard  to  Worcester,  to  the  house  of 
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Julius  Palmer,  it  being  the  4th  of  the  sixth  mo.  1750,  and 
was  at  Friends  fore  and  afternoon  Meetings  there  on  first 
day,  which  were  large  and  pretty  satisfactory ;  second  day 
I  rode  to  Bewdley,  and  had  a  Meeting,  and  rode  to  Stour- 
bridge, to  the  house  of  John  Bradley,  and  had  a  satisfactory 
Meeting  there  on  third  day,  and  rode  after  Meeting  to  Dud- 
ley to  the  house  of  Ann  Payton,  and  had  a  Meeting  there 
on  fourth  day ;  fifth  day  evening  had  a  Meeting  at  Alcester, 
and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Beesley,  6th  day  rode 
to  Evesham  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Beesley,  Junr.  and 
had  a  Meeting  there,  and  another  in  the  evening  which 
proved  a  pretty  satisfactory  Meeting,  seventh  day  being 
the  nth  of  the  6th  mo.  I  rode  to  Longcompton  to  the 
house  of  Nicholas  Harris,  where  I  had  been  before,  and 
friends  were  truly  glad  to  see  me  once  more,  as  I  also  to 
see  them  I  staid  that  night,  in  order  to  be  at  the  meeting 
on  first  day,  which  was  large,  divers  friends  coming  from 
several  other  Meetings,  and  I  hope  it  was  of  some  service, 
second  day  I  rode  to  Bembury,  to  the  house  of  our  worthy 
friend,  Benjamin  Kidd,  was  at  their  Meeting  on  third  day, 
had  pretty  good  satisfaction;  fourth  day  rode  to  Adder- 
bury,  and  had  a  Meeting,  which  tho  dull  in  the  fore  part, 
ended  well,  and  rode  after  meeting  to  the  house  of  William 
Lamley,  on  fifth  day  had  a  Meeting  at  south  Newton,  and 
returned  back  again  with  sd.  friend,  sixth  day  rode  to  Sib- 
ford,  and  had  a  very  satisfactory  Meeting,  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  Richard  Auston,  seventh  day  I  rode  to  Shut- 
ford,  and  had  a  good  Meeting,  and  returned  home  with 
Nicholas  Plarris,  and  his  wife  Sarah,  to  Longcompton 
again,  in  order  to  go  to  Chippingnorton,  on  first  day  it 
beine  the  18th  of  the  6th  mo.  first  day  we  rode  there  and 
had  a  Meeting,  which  was  large  and  pretty  satisfactory, 
there  being  many  young  friends  from  several  other  meet- 
ings, to  whom  I  found  great  nearness,  and  sweet  unity  of 
spirit,  and  do  believe  that  the  Lord  will  cause  his  blessed 
truth  to  prosper,  in  some  of  them,  which  was  great  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  desiring  always  to  joy  in  this, 
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to  find  Sion's  children  walking  in  truth,  I  lodged  that  night 
at  the  house  of  Henry  Clark,  and  rode  next  day  to  the 
house  of  Joseph  Huntleys  at  Bufford,  and  had  a  pretty 
satisfactory  Meeting,  third  day  I  rode  to  Sutton,  in  Wilt- 
shire to  the  house  of  John  Fry,  and  fourth  day  I  rode  being 
accompanied  by  sd  friend  Fry  to  Corsham,  and  was  at  the 
burial  of  a  friend  who  was  upwards  of  four  score  years  of 
age,  the  Meeting  was  very  large  consisting  of  Friends  and 
others  who  had  behaved  well,  and  I  hope  was  of  some  ser- 
vice, I  returned  back  again  to  Sutton,  with  sd.  friend,  and 
had  a  satisfactory  Meeting  there  on  fifth  day,  and  rode  to 
Chippingham,and  had  an  Evening  Meeting,  which  I  think 
ended  well,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Robert  Rose,  sixth 
day  I  rode  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Ruttey,  at  Milksham  and 
had  a  pretty  good  Meeting;  seventh  day  being  the  26th  of 
the  6th  mo.  1750,  I  rode  to  Bristol  again  to  the  house  of 
William  Fry,  to  my  lodging,  from  whence  I  expected  to 
take  shipping,  for  Philadelphia,  being  so  far  as  I  knew  clear 
of  old  England. 

Having  in  my  travails  in  that  Island,  rode  according  to 
accounts  received  if  I  mistake  not,  2500  computed  miles, 
which  I  suppose  would  make  above  3000  measured  miles, 
and  here  I  shall  note  with  thankfulness  that  in  all  this  rid- 
ing I  never  received  a  fall  from  my  horse,  saving  once  and 
then  lit  on  my  feet,  and  received  no  hurt,  notwithstanding 
much  of  the  roads  I  have  travailed,  are  very  uneven,  rough 
and  stony,  which  are  much  more  dangerous  in  many  places, 
than  any  that  I  had  ever  rode  in  America,  I  staid  at  Bristol 
till  the  6th  of  the  7th  mo.,  1750,  in  which  time  I  was  at 
several  Meetings,  in  sd.  city,  and  some  of  them  proved  very 
satisfactory  meetings  and  I  had  a  sure  evidence  of  peace,  in 
as  plentiful  a  manner  as  I  had  ever  witnessed,  here  also  I 
had  the  company  of  several  friends,  from  other  parts  of  the 
nation,  viz :  Samuel  Hopwooc,  from  Cornwell,  John  Hunt 
from  London,  and  Elizabeth  Hudson  from  Phila.,  in  whose 
company  I  was  much  refreshed  and  comforted,  and  now 
finding  myself  pretty  clear  of  these  parts  of  the  world,  I 
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found  freedom  to  embark  in  Company  with  John  Pole, 
who  was  over  in  old  England  on  account  of  trade,  and  had 
chartered  a  vessel  for  Philadelphia,  the  snow  was  called 
the  Port  Packet  James  Hayns  Commander,  and  according- 
ly on  fifth  day  being  the  6th  of  the  7th  mo.,  1750,  being 
accompanied  by  Samuel  Hopwood  and  William  Garner,  a 
Friend  of  Bristol,  we  took  boat  at  Bristol,  there  being  as 
many  in  company  as  the  boat  would  carry,  we  went  about 
five  miles  in  the  boat  till  we  came  into  the  road  where  the 
Snow  lay  at  anchor,  so  parted  with  our  friends  in  great 
nearness  of  affection,  and  sweet  unity,  never  expecting  to 
see  one  anothers  faces  again  in  mutability,  our  sincere 
prayers  were  to  God,  the  father  of  all  our  mercies,  for  each 
others  preservation  every  way,  we  weighed  anchor  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  a  fair  wind  we 
left  sight  of  the  land  next  day  by  twelve  o'clock,  the  wind 
ly  on  fifth  day  being  the  6th  of  the  7th  mo.  1750,  being 
continuing  fair  till  first  day,  being  the  9th  inst.  we  got  a 
brave  offing  from  the  land  of  about  one  hundred  leagues 
and  then  the  wind  came  against  us  and  blew  very  hard, 
made  a  rough  sea  for  several  days,  we  were  obliged  to  lie 
to,  two  nights,  and  my  old  sea  sickness  returned  on  me, 
as  when  I  went  over  to  England,  also  the  friend  John  Pole 
was  much  in  the  same  condition,  scarcely  able  to  help  our- 
selves, but  the  captain  was  very  kind  to  us,  we  continued 
sick  till  fourth  day  the  18th  inst.,  after  about  two  weeks 
we  recovered  of  our  seasickness,  but  met  with  other  diffi- 
culties, our  vessel  sprang  a  leak,  and  being  ballasted  with 
coles  they  choked  the  limboes,  so  that  we  had  not  the  full 
benefit  of  the  pumps,  but  were  obliged  to  bail  out  the  water 
with  buckets,  but  after  some  time  found  the  leak  and  stop- 
ped it  and  proceeded  on  our  way,  for  about  five  or  six 
weeks,  till  we  had  gotten  within  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues,  according  to  reckoning  to  the  capes  of  Dela- 
ware, and  then  we  met  with  violent  winds,  and  were  drove 
off  the  coast  the  storm  continued  near  two  weeks,  in  which 
we  were  exposed  to  great  danger  and  labored  under  great 
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difficulty,  our  vessel  being  much  weakened  by  shipping 
several  large  seas,  in  which  time  I  think  it  worthy  to  be 
noted  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  the  father  of  all  our 
mercies,  and  God  of  all  true  comfort  that  when  outward 
dangers  seemed  to  be  the  nearest,  that  I  was  preserved  in 
the  greatest  calmness,  and  peace  of  mind  being  wholly  re- 
signed to  Divine  disposal,  so  that  I  could  have  truly  said, 
that  through  the  Divine  interposition,  of  my  Heavenly  Lord 
and  Master,  on  whose  message  I  had  been  sent  that  I  never 
enjoyed  better  seasons  and  found  him  truly  to  be  a  God 
near  at  hand,  and  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble,  for 
which  let  my  soul  give  him  the  praise  for  he  is  truly  worthy, 
we  continued  beating  on  the  coast  for  six  or  seven  weeks 
met  with  much  contrary  winds,  and  often  hard  gales,  we 
were  obliged  at  last  to  put  in  at  Boston,  and  were  thankful 
that  we  were  gotten  to  land,  somewhere  tho  not  our  intend- 
ed port,  we  landed  at  Boston  the  3rd  day  of  the  10th  mo. 
1750. 

Had  been  at  sea  twelve  weeks  and  odd  days,  I  went  to 
the  house  of  Benjamin  Bagnal,  was  kindly  received  and 
entertained,  during  my  stay  at  Boston  was  at  several  meet- 
ings there  and  had  tolerable  good  satisfaction  and 
indeed  it  was  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  several  solid 
friends  there,  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  who  as 
they  keep  their  places  will  be  a  good  saviour  to  that 
truth,  for  which  some  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  that 
place,  it  also  was  matter  of  satisfaction,  to  observe  the 
sober  behaviour  and  solid  attention  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants towards  friends  and  the  declaration  of  the  Gospel 
of  life  and  salvation,  here  I  met  with  Sylus  Carpenter,  who 
travailed  with  me  to  several  Meetings,  we  left  Boston  on 
the  nth  of  the  10th  mo.,  1750,  and  rode  to  Taunton,  to  the 
house  of  Elizabeth  Woodward,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on 
fourth  day,  and  rode  after  Meeting  to  the  house  of  Ben- 
jamin Buffington,  at  Swansey,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on 
fifth  day,  where  there  was  a  marriage,  and  a  pretty  many 
friends,  we  lodged  that  ni^ht  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Earl, 
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sixth  day,  proved  a  very  rainy  day,  but  having  a  Meeting- 
appointed  over  the  river,  at  Freetown,  I  went  over  the 
ferry  through  some  difficulty,  but  there  being  but  few 
Friends  come  together,  by  reason  of  the  rain,  the  Meeting 
was  postponed  till  seventh  day,  and  I  went  home  with  Paul 
Ozbron  and  had  a  Pretty  good  Meeting  at  Freetown,  the 
next  day,  and  rode  after  Meeting  to  the  house  of  Stephen 
Chase,  first  day  morning,  rode  being  accompanied  by  sd 
friend  Chase,  to  Coxet,  where  there  was  a  large  appearance 
of  friends  and  a  comfortable  Meeting,  we  rode  that  evening 
to  the  house  of  Thomas  Smith,  to  Aponaganset,  and  was  at 
Friends  Monthly  Meeting  there  on  Second  day,  which  was 
very  large  and  favored  with  a  large  degree  of 'Divine  good- 
ness, from  thence  being  accompanied  by  divers  friends,  we 
lodged  that  night  at  the  house  of  John  Mosher,  the  next 
day  rode  to  Tivertown,  after  Meeting  crossed  the  ferry,  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  Abraham  An- 
thony, at  Portsmouth,  and  had  a  good  Meeting  there  on 
fourth  day,  and  rode  after  Meeting  to  the  house  of  Thomas 
Richardson,  at  Newport,  had  a  very  satisfactory  Meeting 
there,  on  fifth  day  being  the  20th  of  the  10th  mo.  on  sixth 
day  we  crossed  the  ferry  to  the  house  of  Daniel  Weaden 
at  Jamestown  being  accompanied  by  Sylus  Carpenter, 
Thomas  Richards,  and  William  Robinson,  and  had  a  Meet- 
ing there,  that  day,  lodged  at  sd  friend  Weaden's,  the  next 
day  we  were  detained  from  passing  the  ferry,  by  a  very 
hard  wind,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  again  on  first  day, 
second  day,  we  crossed  the  ferry,  and  rode  to  Southkings- 
ton,  where  I  went  to  the  house  of  William  Robinson,  and 
was  kindly  received,  third  day  had  a  pretty  satisfactory 
Meeting  at  their  Meeting  house,  fourth  day  morning  rode 
to  the  house  of  James  Perry,  and  had  a  Meeting  in  his 
house,  where  a  Meeting  is  usually  held,  and  lodged  there 
that  night,  fifth  day  rode  to  Westerly  and  had  a  Meeting 
being  accompanied  by  Paul  Osbron  of  Xew  England,  here 
Sylus  Carpenter  left  me,  and  returned  back  again,  and  Paul 
and  I  rode  that  ni^ht  to  New  London  Ferry,  and  lodged 
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at  a  public  house,  sixth  day  we  travailed  in  the  Connecticut 
Government,  having  several  difficult  ferries  to  cross,  got 
on  our  way  above  fourty  miles  and  lodged  at  a  Public  house, 
seventh  day  rode  about  thirty-two  miles,  and  got  over  a 
ferry  a  little  above  Darby,  and  lodged  at  the  ferry  at  a 
private  house  first  day  rode  to  Danbury  and  lodged  at  the 
house  of  Comfort  Starr  a  Presbyterian  where  we  were  well 
received,  and  comfortably  entertained,  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  as  kind  and  loving  to  us  as  though  they  had  been 
friends,  which  indeed  brought  me  very  near  in  love  to 
them,  second  day  we  rode  to  Oblong  to  the  house  of  Ben- 
jamin Fairis  a  publick  friend  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on 
fourth  day,  here  Paul  Ozbron  left  me,  as  I  was  gotten 
among  friends  in  New  York  Government,  and  I  rode  after 
Meeting  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Fields,  and  had  a  satis- 
factory Meeting  at  his  house,  on  fifth  day,  and  rode  that 
evening  to  the  house  of  Anthony  Trip,  and  had  a  Meeting 
with  friends  at  Harrisons  Purchase,  on  sixth  day,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Franklin,  and  seventh  day 
had  a  comfortable  Meeting  at  the  house  of  Edward  Burl- 
ing, and  rode  after  Meeting  to  West  Chester  to  the  house 
of  Aaron  Quinbey,  and  was  at  Friends  Meeting  there,  on 
first  day,  to  satisfaction  it  proving  a  very  snowy  time  I  staid 
till  third  day,  and  then  rode  to  York  to  the  house  of  James 
Burling,  and  had  a  satisfactory  Meeting  there,  on  fourth 
day,and  that  evening  accompanied  by  Henry  Haydock,  and 
Samuel  Bound,  we  went  over  the  ferry  to  Long  Island  and 
rode  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Bound,  at  Flushing,  and  were 
favored  with  a  good  Meeting,  there  on  fifth  day,  and  re- 
turned after  Meeting  back  again  to  the  ferry,  and  lodged 
there,  sixth  day  got  over  the  Ferry,  to  York  again,  Seventh 
day  left  York  and  ferried  over  to  Stratten  Island,  and  rode 
to  the  house  of  Joseph  Stratwel,  at  Raway,  and  had  a  Meet- 
ing there  on  first  day,  second  day  rode  to  Stony  Brook,  to 
the  house  of  Aaron  Hews,  and  had  a  Meeting  on  third  day, 
and  rode  that  evening  to  the  house  of  William  Murphin, 
and  fourth  day  rode  to  Burlington,  to  the  house  of  Ebenee- 
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zer  Large,  and  had  a  Meeting  there  on  fifth  day,  sixth  day, 
rode  to  Philadelphia,  to  the  house  of  John  Pole  it  being 
the  18th,  of  the  nth  mo.,  1750,  staid  several  Meetings  in 
Philadelphia,  and  also  took  several  Meetings  in  my  way, 
as  Chester,  Wilmington,  Nottingham,  etc.,  was  comforted 
in  friends  and  proceeded  homewards  through  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  my  own  habitation  at  Little 
River,  found  my  wife  and  children  and  all  things  well,  to  my 
exceeding  great  joy,  after  so  long  an  absence,  and  so  many 
difficulties,  as  I  had  passed  through,  in  which  I  always 
found  the  Lord  faithful  in  his  promise,  that  surely  he 
would  be  with  me,  and  bless  me,  for  which  let  my  soul  bow 
in  reverence,  and  bless  his  name  who  is  worthv  forever. 


III. 


Agreeable  to  the  appointment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
William  Albertson,  Mark  Newby,  Ralph  Fletcher,  William 
White,  son  of  Joseph,  and  myself,  went  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Wellses  the  30th  of  the  nth  month,  1771,  in  or- 
der to  proceed  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor,  Council  and 
Assembly,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Coresound,  Falling 
Creek  and  Richsquare,  the  said  Quarterly  Meeting  proved 
a  solemn  good  Meeting,  and  we  parted  with  Friends  in  a 
weighty  and  affectionate  manner,  on  the  first  of  the  12th 
month  having  Sarah  Holowel  in  company  with  us,  and 
went  that  evening  to  the  house  of  said  William  Wdiites  sev- 
enteen miles  from  my  house  and  had  a  comfortable  even- 
ing meeting,  on  second  day  rode  to  Edentown  and  crossed 
the  sound  to  Joseph  Macelldoes,  being  twenty-seven  miles 
from  said  Wrhites,  and  lodged  at  said  Macelldoes  in  Terryl, 
on  Third  day  we  rode  about  thirty-seven  miles  to  the 
House  of  Cole.  John  Barrows,  in  Beauford  County,  and 
staid  that  night,  fourth  day  we  rode  sixteen  miles  to  the 
house  of  Rotheus  Latham  in  Hide  county  a  justice  and 
Representative  for  said  County  near  Woodstock,  and  staid 
that  night,  which  proved  very  snowy,  we  staid  there  on 
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fifth  day  and  appointed  a  meeting  at  his  house,  on  sixth 
day,  the  snow  prevented  many  coming,  but  several  of  Sarah 
Halowel's  relations  and  some  neighbors  being  there,  we 
had  a  Meeting  with  the  family  and  them,  which  proved 
comfortable  and  satisfactory,  the  service  lay  chiefly  on  S. 
H.  and  I  thought  her  much  favored,  for  which  I  was  thank- 
ful, we  parted  from  this  family  and  people  in  true  love,  and 
affection,  and  rode  sixteen  miles,  to  Bath  to  William 
Brown's  and  lodged  there,  the  ferry  being  frozen,  we  were 
obliged  to  stay  on  Seventh  day  at  Bath,  on  first  day  with 
difficulty  got  over  the  ferry  about  five  miles,  and  rode  about 
twenty-one  miles  to  the  house  of  the  Widow  Peirce's,  sec- 
'  ond  day  rode  to  Newbern  nine  miles,  and  staid  at  the  house 
of  Robert  Williams,  on  Third  day  being  the  10th  inst.,  we 
presented  our  address  having  Thomas  Knox  in  Company, 
who  met  us  there  we  were  introduced  and  accompanied  by 
Colo.  Harvey,  Andrew  Knox,  Thomas  Mc. Knight,  Joseph 
Hewes,  Capt.  John  Campbell,  and  Colo.  Thompson,  to  the 
Governor  our  addresses  were  well  received,  and  favorable 
answers  returned,  on  fourth  day  we  set  out  for  Coresound, 
and  rode  to  the  house  of  Permenus  Horton  about  twenty- 
eight  miles,  fifth  day  rode  about  eleven  miles  to  the  Mo. 
Meeting  at  Core  Creek,  in  Carteret  County  at  Coresound, 
the  meeting  was  but  small,  as  there  is  but  few  friends  be- 
longing to  it,  however  it  proved  a  good  meeting,  and  much 
favored  with  a  lively  sense  of  Divine  goodness  in  the  time 
of  worship,  and  but  little  business  in  the  same,  we  proceed- 
ed to  examine  into  the  method  of  their  transacting  the 
business,  and  were  apprehensive  of  several  deficiencies 
therein,  but  proceeded  to  advise  to  an  amendment,  in 
several  respects,  found  great  openness  in  giving  advice,  and 
had  a  pleasant  prospect  of  readiness  in  the  minds  of 
Friends  to  receive  it  so  that  upon  the  whole  we  had  a  com- 
fortable and  solemn  meeting,  Friends  parted  in  love  and 
unity,  without  any  sign  of  a  spirit  of  opposition,  and  some 
of  us  rode  r.bout  two  miles  to  the  house  of  Benjamin  Stan- 
ton, sixth  day  we  rode  about  thirteen  miles  to  Clubford 
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Creek  and  had  a  meeting  there,  which  proved  a  very  good 
meeting,  Friends  parted  in  true  love  and  tenderness,  on 
seventh  day  we  returned  to  the  house  of  Robert  Williams, 
at  Newbern  twenty-eight  miles  and  on  first  day  being 
fifteenth  inst.  had  a  large  meeting  in  the  school  house,  at 
Newbern,  at  which  some  of  the  council,  viz.  the  chief  jus- 
tice and  his  wife,  Samuel  Cornell,  one  of  the  council,  divers 
members  of  the  assembly  and  others,  of  considerable  note, 
amongst  whom  we  had  a  favorable  opportunity,  they  be- 
having well  and  the  meeting  appeared  to  end  in  a  solemn 
and  reverent  manner,  to  our  comfort  and  satisfaction,  as 
we  had  reason  to  believe,  that  there  was  some  good  seed 
sown  amongst  them,  on  second  day  morning  we  took  break- 
fast at  the  house  of  Timothy  Clear,18  at  his  request,  and 
then  set  out  for  falling  creek,  and  rode  about  twenty  miles, 
to  the  house  of  Ephraim  Lane,  in  Craven  County,  and  third 
day  we  rode  about  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  house  of  John 
Ratliff,  Junr.,  and  there  was  a  meeting  appointed  for  the 
Mo.  Meeting  at  falling  Creek  in  Dobbs  County,  on  fourth 
day  being  the  18th  of  the  12th  mo.,  1771  which  proved 
small,  the  notice  failing  of  getting  there  in  due  time  we 
examined  their  Minutes,  and  left  the  following  advice,  Viz: 
1st  when  minutes  are  made  that  any  person  is  to  be  dis- 
owned, let  the  cause  be  set  forth  in  the  minute  2nd  when 
clerks  are  appointed,  let  a  proper  minute  be  made  thereof, 
3rd,  when  overseers  are  appointed  or  shifted,  let  the  minute 

1S  Probably  a  descendant  of  Timothy  Clear,  of  northeastern  North 
Carolina  who  was  a  Quaker  as  early  as  1685:  6th  day,  3rd  mo., 
1685:  "At  a  Man's  Monthly  Meeting  at  the  house  of  Jane  Phelps, 
Timothy  Clear  mentioned  his  intention  of  marriage  with  Mary 
Bundy  He  was  married  at  least  twice,  as  he  mentions  his  wife 
Hannah  in  his  will  dated  T724.  Judging  from  the  court  records 
he  must  have  been  a  large  land  owner,  and  quite  important  in  that 
neighborhood.  Six  daughters  receive  legacies  through  his  will 
which  was  dated  1724.  but  as  it  was  not  recorded  until  1745.  he  evi- 
dently lived  21  years  longer.  His  daughter  Elizabeth,  married  my 
ancestor  Thomas  Winslow.  Their  son  Timothy,  his  son  Caleb,  the 
latter's  son  Nathan,  his  son  my  father  the  late  Dr.  Caleb  Winslow, 
are  my  direct  line." — Letter  from  Miss  Julianna  Randolph  Winslow. 
of  Baltimore.  It  is  noticed  on  p.  173,  that  Josiah3  Nicholson  mar- 
ried a  Winslow  who  was  descended  from  the  first  Timothv  Clear. 
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set  forth  in  whose  stead  or  place;  4th  let  womens  Mo. 
Meetings  for  business  be  established  as  soon  as  possible, 
though  they  may  be  small;  5th  let  the  book  of  discipline 
be  kept  circulating  amongst  the  members.  Fifth  day  we 
rode  about  twenty  miles,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Frederick  Gibble,  sixth  day  we  rode  about  forty  miles  to 
the  house  of  Henry  Horn10  in  Edgcomb  County,- staid 
there  on  seventh  day,  to  be  at  the  meeting  there  on  first 
day  being  the  22nd  inst.,  the  meeting  proved  satisfactory, 
second  day  we  rode  to  Thomas  Knoxes  forty-five  miles 
third  day  was  at  Northampton  Monthly  Meeting,  and  had 
good  satisfaction,  and  found  on  viewing  that  their  records 
were  kept  in  pretty  good  order  and  we  lodged  at  John 
Duke's  Esqr.,  five  miles.  Sarah  Holowel  by  hard  travail- 
ing and  cold  weather  was  unable  to  proceed  on  the  journey 
with  us,  and  staid  at  Thomas  Knoxs  to  rest,  and  recruit, 
we  rode  on  fourth  day  to  Stephen  Shepherds,  about  thirty 
miles,  and  fifth  day  rode  about  thirty-five  miles  and  got 
home,  being  the  26th  of  the  12th  month  1771,  where  I  found 
all  well  my  mind  being  filled  with  peace,  and  thankfulness 
under  consideration,  of  our  safe  preservation,  in  so  hard 
and  cold  a  journey  of  about  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
miles.  Having  in  a  good  degree  of  the  favor  of  that  peace 
in  our  minds.,  which  doth  far  exceed  the  understanding,  and 
comprehension  of  man,  in  all  his  wisdom  and  carnal  reason- 
ings, for  which  favor  my  soul  is  reverently  bowed  to  give 
the  praise  to  the  Lord,  who  is  worthy  forever. 

"Henry  Horn  was  a  reputable  farmer  in  Edgecombe  county...  He 
was  converted  to  Quakerism  from  among  the  Baptists,  but  about 
1767  was  disowned  for  some  slight  breech  of  discipline.  His 
daughter  Charity,  married  William  Battle  and  was  the  mother  of 
Isaac  and  Joel  Battle.  Isaac  settled  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  his 
son,  Joel  Allen  Battle,  was  a  brigadier-general  of  militia,  a  colonel 
in  the  C.  S.  A.  and  Treasurer  of  Tennessee.  Joel  Battle  was  father 
of  Hon.  William  Horn  Battle,  an  associate  justice  of  the  N  C. 
Supreme  Court,  and  grandfather  of  Hon.  Kemo  P.  Battle,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Gen.  W.  G.  Lewis,  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  C.  S.  A.  is  also  a  grandson  of  Joel  Battle. 


LEE  AND  THE  CONFEDERACY. 
By  Peter  J.  Hamilton. 

The  American  civil  war  can  now  be  considered  with 
some  degree  of  historical  accuracy,  because  with  a  less  de- 
gree of  personal  feeling  and  sectional  bias.  From  the 
magnitude  of  the  field,  the  number  of  combatants,  and  the 
issues  involved,  this  conflict,  its  causes,  men,  measures,  and 
results,  will  always  be  of  great  interest.  The  Federal  side 
has  been  perhaps  the  more  fully  presented,  but  every  new 
book  of  value  from  either  point  of  view  will  awaken  atten- 
tion. Not  least  valuable  is  the  brief  "Robert  E.  Lee  and 
the  Southern  Confederacy/'  by  Prof.  H.  A.  White,  of  Lee's 
own  university,  giving  many  facts  heretofore  not  known. 
It  presents  a  fitting  occasion  for  re-considering  the  man 
and  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  representative. 

I. 

The  events  of  Lee's  life  apart  from  his  campaigns  in  the 
civil  war  are  not  dramatic,  but  they  were  varied  and  inter- 
esting. Unlike  Lincoln  and  Grant,  he  inherited  position, 
and,  instead  of  achieving  it,  he  did  what  is  often  harder, 
proved  himself  worthy  of  it.  He  was  born  at  Stratford, 
Virginia,  January  19,  1807,  the  third  son  of  Lighthorse 
Harry  Lee,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Stratford  overlooked 
the  Potomac  and  the  picturesque  arches  between  the  tall 
chimney  pairs  were  platforms  commanding  wide  views.  The 
mansion  was  the  gift  of  the  queen  of  George  II.  to  another 
branch  or  the  Lees.  For  the  family  knew  English  baronets 
under  James  I,  and  the  royalist  Richard  Lee  came  to  Vir- 
ginia to  be  a  councillor  in  the  time  of  Governor  Berkeley. 
Lighthorse  Harry  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  that  revo- 
lutionary hot-bed, for  William  and  Mary  was  too  conserva- 
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tive.  Later  he  was  a  distinguished  cavalry  leader  under 
Washington,  who  said  he  had  "great  resources  of  genius." 
In  turn  he  it  was  who  proposed  of  Washington  the  reso- 
lution that  he  was  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens."  He  was  a  Federalist, 
voted  in  the  House  for  Burr,  and  with  others  retired  from 
public  life  when  Jefferson  became  President.  Such  was  the 
school,  the  example  for  Robert  Edward.  In  1818  he 
was  left  fatherless.  He  had  hardly  graduated  from  West 
Point,  when  in  1829,  despite  the  son's  devoted  nursing,  his 
invalid  mother  died. 

The  adult  life  of  Lee  falls  into  three  periods  of  unequal 
length,  and  of  unequal  importance  to  the  public,  but  each 
was  lived  with  the  same  devotion  to  the  duty  of  the  hour 
and  firm  trust  in  God.  The  first  was  the  time  of  preparation, 
when  he  was  a  soldier,  in  the  cavalry  or  artillery  arm,  engi- 
neer or  instructor,  seeing  service  in  Virginia,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Texas  and  Mexico.  Without  this  wide  experi- 
ence he  could  hardly  have  attained  or  maintained  the  posi- 
tion he  held  during  the  second  period,  that  of  the  Confeder- 
ate general,  when  he  reached  the  meridian  of  both  genius 
and  opportunity.  And  yet  the  third  division  of  his  life  was 
in  some  sense  the  grandest,  when,  hanging  up  his  spotless 
sword,  he  was  content  to  do  his  duty  to  the  South  in  col- 
lege halls,  while  his  heart  was  all  but  breaking  with  the 
ruin  around  him. 

At  graduation  he  became  second  lieutenant  of  engineers 
and  rendered  service  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  His 
first  was  in  the  construction  of  the  defences  of  Hampton 
Roads,  and  then,  after  several  years  of  office  work  at  the 
capital,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  river  improvement  at  St. 
Louis.  For  five  years  following  1841  he  was  in  military 
charge  of  New  York  harbor,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Hamilton.  Later  yet,  after  the  Mexican  war,  he  construct- 
ed the  defences  of  Baltimore. 

Pie  had  become  captain  in  the  meantime  and  a  man  of 
family.     In   183 1  he  married  Mary  Randolph   Custis,  the 
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great-granddaughter  of  the  wife  of  George  Washington. 
This  was  at  Arlington,  that  stately  Doric  home  across  from 
the  capital,  made  sacred  by  the  portraits  and  relics  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  home,  and  of  the  mansion  the  bride  was  the 
only  heiress.  Through  his  marriage  Lee  became  head  of 
several  plantations  and  thus  faced  negro  slavery  from  the 
year  Garrison  began  his  assaults  upon  it.  He  was  a  slave- 
holder, but  was  as  executor  of  Mr.  Custis  to  carry  out 
manumission  of  the  slaves.  Lee  had  not  much  home  life, 
but  his  heart  turned  ever  to  his  wife  and  little  children. 

So  it  was  in  1847,  when  as  a  member  of  Scott's  staff, 
he  went  into  the  Mexican  war.  In  that  Captain  Lee  took 
an  active  part,  beginning  with  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz, 
where  he  placed  the  cannon,  and  then  especially  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  where  he  turned  the  Mexican  left ;  at  Contreras, 
which  he  captured,  and  at  Chapultepec,  where  he  became 
a  brevet  colonel.  He  was  with  Quitman's  column,  which 
occupied  the  city.  Grant  always  remembered  him  as 
Scott's  chief  of  staff,  "a  man  of  much  dignity,  with  an  im- 
passible face."  Grant  did  not  know  how  this  heart  bled 
for  the  inhabitants  as  he  pointed  the  guns  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  watched  the  flight  of  the  shells,  nor  how  after  Cerro 
Gordo  the  wail  of  a  little  Mexican  girl  bending  over  a 
drummer  boy  continued  to  vibrate  in  his  ears.  But  it  was 
well  for  these  scenes  to  be  witnessed.  For  the  Mexican 
war  was  in  a  sense  a  training  school  for  the  much  greater 
Civil  War.  In  Lee's  first  action  he  was  associated  with 
Beauregard,  at  Contreras  he  sympathized  with  his  old 
friend  J.  E.  Johnston  in  the  death  of  a  dear  kinsman,  and  at 
Chapultepec  Magruder,  McClellan  and  T.  J.  Jackson  were 
prominent  in  the  artillery,  and  Pillow,  Armistead,  Pickett 
and  others  also  distinguished  themselves. 

From  Mexico  Lee  went  home  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  He,  then  the  handsomest  man  in  the  army,  already 
had  gray  hairs  and  furrows  in  his  face,  to  the  wonderment 
of  his  children.  He  was  not  long  at  Arlington,  as  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  his  alma  mater,  West  Point, 
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for  the  two  years  succeeding-  1852.  His  administration  was 
efficient  and  improvements  were  made.  But,  if  nothing 
else  had  been  accomplished,  his  graduation  of  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  would  have  been  memorable.  From  1854  to  1859 
he  was  a  cavalry  officer  on  duty  in  western  Texas,  keeping 
the  Comanches  in  check  and  otherwise  guarding  the  bor- 
der line  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  from  there  he  wrote -his 
son  the  sentence  "PYankness  is  the  child  of  honesty  and 
courage,"  and  that  noble  aphorism,  ''Duty  is  the  sublimest 
word  in  our  language."  The  latter  was  the  key  to  his  own 
character,  the  former  the  method  of  his  life. 

But  with  his  capture  of  the  four  survivors  of  the  John 
Brown  raiders  in  1859  Lee's  life  of  preparation  came  to  a 
close.  Secession  had  come,  a  flight  by  Southerners  to  evils 
they  knew  not  of  rather  than  bear  the  ills  they  already  had. 
Six  days  after  Sumter  Lincoln  offered  Lee  the  command  of 
an  army  of  invasion,  but  he  replied  he  could  take  no  part 
in  an  invasion  of  the  Southern  States,  and  followed  this  up 
by  resigning  the  United  States  army.  He  was  immediately 
placed  in  the  command  of  the  Virginia  troops  as  major 
general,  and  set  about  strengthening  the  defences  of  the 
State.  His  family  fled  from  Arlington  and  their  home  was 
occupied  by  the  Federal  troops.  The  Washington  relics 
were  confiscated  by  the  United  States,  and  still  remain  in 
the  Patent  Office,  the  spoil  of  that  civil  war  which  began 
with  their  seizure. 

II. 

Lee's  attitude  to  the  constitutional  question  involved 
was  not  the  same  as  his  biographer's.  Prof.  White  gives 
a  clear  account  of  American  history  from  the  States'  rights 
point  of  view,  which  it  is  interesting  to  review.  The  Revo- 
lutionary AVar  was  fought  by  colonies  loosely  leagued  by 
means  of  a  Continental  Congress,  which  could  only  make 
recommendations  to  thirteen  sovereigns.  In  1781  a  Con- 
federation was   formed,   expressed  to  be  perpetual,   with 
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limited  powers,  acting  by  requisitions  on  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments. In  1786  Rhode  Island,  as  Prof.  White  expresses 
it  (page  54),  actually  seceded  from  the  Confederation  and 
remained  independent  until  1790,  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  Washington's  first  term.  Meantime,  Great  Britain  had 
acknowledged  the  colonies  by  name  as  "free,  sovereign  and 
independent  States,"  and  the  Constitution  of  1787  was 
made  possible  only  by  secession  of  these  from  the  Confed- 
eration. Webster's  idea,  therefore,  of  the  original  consoli- 
dated adoption  of  this  great  instrument  by  the  whole 
American  nation  is  an  anachronism,  as  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  in  his  life  of  Webster  (page  176),  has  to  admit. 
And  yet  that  is  the  theory  under  which  Mr.  Lincoln  at- 
tempted to  coerce  the  seceding  States  and  waged  war  to 
preserve  the  Union.  Dependent  colonies,  said  he  in  effect 
in  his  inaugural  address  of  1861,  had  made  a  union  which 
achieved  independence  and  made  them  States.  When  the 
stress  came,  therefore,  the  one  side  regarded  the  Union  as 
an  agent  whose  powers  might  be  recalled,  the  other  as  a 
mother  whose  rights  must  be  vindicated.  Prof.  White  ably 
champions  the  secession  view.  To  him  it  is  too  clear  for 
argument  that  the  North,  misled  by  anti-slavery  clamor, 
was  wrong,  and  ought  to  have  known  itself  to  be  wrong — 
in  fact,  did  know  it  until  the  guns  of  Sumter  solidified  it. 
But  that  rally  around  the  old  flag  is  what  he  cannot  explain 
on  his  theory. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  age  of  chivalry  has  passed  the  in- 
fluence of  sentiment  has  not.  Whatever  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  Union  in  the  abstract,  it  had  come  to  repre- 
sent to  many  the  embodiment  of  American  aspirations. 
And  the  explanation  is  simple.  The  constitutional  compact 
created  a  general  government  acting  directly  on  citizens 
and  not  as  before  on  the  States  alone.  There  was  unde- 
niably a  divison  of  power  between  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments, and  after  seven  decades  it  was  difficult  even  for 
Southerners  to  realize  that  the  arrangement  was  not  to  be 
permanent.    And  the  constitution  was  not  clear  as  to  the 
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extent  of  the  powers.  It  admitted  of  two  constructions, 
and  had  received  two  from  time  to  time  as  different  parties 
were  in  power.  Issues  were  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1861  that  government  represented  also  the  opposi- 
tion to  slavery,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  the  secession 
of  the  slave-holding  States.  Many  at  the  South  recognized 
that  slavery  would  and  should  ultimately  perish.  Patrick 
Henry  deplored  slavery,  but  saw  that  abolition  was  im- 
prudent. Lee  thought  slavery  a  moral  and  political  evil 
in  any  country,  and  looked  to  emancipation  as  the  final 
result  of  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

Growth  itself  can  create  a  constitution,  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. May  it  not  amend  one  in  America?  Or  rather,  has 
it  not  amended  the  American  Constitution?  Nothing  is 
said  in  that  instrument  about  the  number  of  terms  ;  but 
George  Washington  discovered  the  defect  and  suggested 
there  should  be  no  third  term.  This  has  been  accepted  by 
the  American  people  and  is  a  virtual  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  The  President  now  is  really  elected  by  the 
people,  and  the  constitutional  electoral  college  has  become 
a  form.  An  amendment  has  declared  slavery  abolished, 
but  this  was  but  catching  up  with  the  fact  created  by  the 
emancipation  proclamation  and  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox. The  Constitution  did  not  contemplate  posses- 
sions outside  of  its  sway.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  found  a  way 
to  extend  the  limits  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  McKinley  is 
seeking  one  to  acquire  colonies  to  which  the  Constitution 
does  not  extend.  The  last  effort,  to  be  sure,  may  not  yet 
have  the  validity  of  an  amendment.  But  the  Western 
amendment  is  greater  than  all  and  yet  less  appreciated. 
This  was  the  growth  of  the  West,  which  made  the  silent, 
unknown  but  real  change  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion. State  feeling  had  little  life  in  States  as  arbitrarily 
created  as  French  departments  whenever  immigrants 
from  the  East  reached  a  certain  number  in  the  lands 
west  of  the  mountains.  Even  the  East  hardly  realized 
the   meaning  of  it,  and  the  more  isolated   South  not   at 
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all.  This  began  from  Jackson's  time,  when  Democracy 
was  in  full  power.  For  this  was  a  national  democracy 
which  would  have  seemed  to  Jefferson  dangerously  cen- 
tralized. The  West  that  was  to  produce  Lincoln  and  Grant 
and  capture  Vicksburg  was  the  section  which  already  by  its 
growth  had  nationalized  the  Union. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  has  shown  the  importance  of  fiction 
in  the  development  of  law ;  but  the  importance  of  growth 
in  the  development  of  government  has  not  been  so 
fully  appreciated.  Government  is  a  social  function.  It 
is  no  social  contract.  It  is  a  necessity  for  every  collec- 
tion of  human  beings,  like  the  family  and  every- 
thing else  human.  Wherever  vou  find  men  you  find 
government.  In  a  sense  it  is  an  organism.  However 
originated,  it  lives  and  grows,  its  forms  varying  with  its 
surroundings,  changing  its  forms,  but  existing  always,  be- 
cause society  cannot  be  without  it.  At  a  certain  stage  it 
may  be  put  into  a  written  document,  but  new  needs  will 
outgrow  the  document  and  new  conditions  cause  a  new 
interpretation  even  where  the  words  are  not  amended.  Our 
Constitution  was  drawn  at  a  time  when  everything  English 
was  opposed,  and  French  views  were  in  favor.  The  Eng- 
lish ideas  were  preserved,  because  inherited,  but  the 
French  theory  of  compacts  led  to  a  written  constitution, 
its  form  a  compromise  between  local  jealousies  and  na- 
tional aspiration.  The  wording  was  doubtful.  Particular- 
ism and  nationalism  could  each  claim  much.  But  with  the 
development  of  a  continent,  sentiment  changed.  The  same 
tendency  in  Europe  has  in  this  century  created  nations  of 
preexisting  small  states,  is  sinking  small  businesses  in 
America  into  great  trusts ;  is,  in  fact,  dividing  the  whole 
world  between  the  Slav,  the  Teuton,  and  the  Latin.  Be- 
cause the  organic  character  admitted  of  two  constructions, 
the  national  construction  was  sure  ultimately  to  prevail, 
retarded  only  by  the  geographical  and  social  results  of 
slavery.  And  that  was  what  Sumter  hastened  or  revealed. 
The  Federal  Union  had  grown  into  a  national  government, 
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but  only  then  did  the  North  realize  the  fact.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  wrong  historically  in  speaking-  of  a  consolidated  ori- 
gin ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  then  at  the  head  of  a  national 
government.  Mr.  Davis  was  legally  right  in  speaking  of 
the  Constitution  as  a  compact  in  origin ;  but  the  govern- 
ment founded  on  it  was  an  institution  that  could  not  but 
take  care  of  itself.  If  oppressive,  it  could  be  met  by  revolu- 
tion, but  by  revolution  only.  And  such  was  the  view  of 
Robert  E.  Lee.  ''Secession,"  he  wrote  his  son  in  1861, 
"is  nothing  but  revolution,"  but  revolution  to  his  mind  was 
as  justifiable  then  as  in  1776. 

This  theory  will  not  suit  the  strict  constructionist,  and 
the  extreme  nationalist  will  consider  it  unnecessary.  But 
it  probably  has  the  advantage  over  both  of  truth.  The 
founders  may  have  thought  their  work  something  like  a 
house,  built  according  to  definite  plan  and  specifications ; 
but  it  was  more  like  St.  Paul's  spiritual  house,  itself  sus- 
ceptible of  self-change.  Like  Aladdin  they  opened  the  bot- 
tle and  could  not  restore  the  genius.  They  planted  a  seed, 
defining  how  it  must  grow,  but  forgot  that  it  was  an  or- 
ganism containing  life.  It  was  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
change  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  There  was  no 
formal  alteration,  but  an  active  man,  following  the  call  of 
the  time  for  a  stronger  government,  changed  the  Republic 
of  Cicero  into  the  Empire  of  Caesar.  Government  is  in  the 
air  wherever  there  are  men,  and  if  they  are  alert  it  can  be 
made  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  time.  Written  limitations  are 
wise  because  when  clear  thev  retard  innovations ;  but  they 
are  not  absolutely  efficacious.  They  often  admit  of  differ- 
ent constructions,  and  that  will  prevail  which  satisfies  actual 
requirements,  whether  it  be  the  construction  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  founders  or  not.  This  country  can  even 
become  a  socialistic  republic,  if  the  people  so  will.  The 
answer  is  not  an  appeal  to  the  Constitution,  but  a  refuta- 
tion of  socialism. 
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III. 

Frof.  White's  book  is  no  history  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. The  title  would  seem  to  promise  it,  but  this 
evidently  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  history 
of  Lee's  campaigns  is  told  so  vividly  that  the  end  comes 
with  a  shock.  His  strategy  was  admirable,  his  army  in  mili- 
tary activity  and  religious  principle  a  counterpart  of  Crom- 
well's, the  Federal  force  gradually  deteriorating  into  con- 
script levies,  and  yet  Lee  was  outflanked  and  Lee  surren- 
dered. The  explanation  given  is,  difference  of  numbers 
and  supplies  to  the  two  armies.  Air.  Davis  is  declared 
energetic  and  efficient,  and  yet  discontent  and  desertion 
depleted  Lee's  ranks.  The  account  practically  omits  the 
western  campaigns  and  is  therefore  not  a  history  of  the 
war.  But  a  chapter  or  two  on  the  general  trend  of  affairs 
would  have  explained  better  the  situation  in  Virginia.  For 
the  war  was  not  decided  in  Virginia.  It  was  decided  at 
Yicksburg,  if  not  at  Shiloh. 

Mr.  Davis  had  been  chosen  President  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment because  lie  had  been  an  admirable  Secretary  of 
War  under  the  old.  His  management  of  affairs  justified 
his  selection,  barring  hostility  to  J.  E.  Johnston  and  Beau- 
regard, which  began  shortly  after  Bull  Run  and  lasted  ever 
afterwards.  It  was  Davis  who  conducted  the  war  as  a 
whole.  Fie  left  Lee,  who  was  near,  a  freer  hand,  but, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  from  Richmond  he  guided  the  Avar  in 
the  west.  He  knew  that  the  South  was  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  eastern  was  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  separ- 
ated by  the  Appalachian  ranges  from  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  middle  division  extended  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  Gulf,  itself  broken  in  two  by  the  Appalachian  foothills 
of  north  Alabama,  and  difficult  to  defend  from  northern 
invasion  because  Kentucky  had  attempted  to  be  neutral 
and  therefore  was  not  properly  fortified.  The  western 
division  was  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  after  the  seizure 
of  Missouri  by  the  Federals  was  not  a  main  seat  of  war. 
But  it  was  of  great  value.     Much  foreign  intercourse  was 
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carried  on  through  Mexico.  Cotton  was  shipped  across 
the  line  and  exported  safely  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  Federal 
fleet  could  not  disturb  what  went  in  English  bottoms  from 
a  neutral  port.  Semmes  returned  by  this  route  after  the 
Alabama  was  sunk  and  made  his  way  to  Richmond.  But  if 
the  Mississippi  was  lost  the  Confederate  authorities  rcould 
operate  very  little  through  Mexico.  What  was  done  would 
be  largely  by  Texas  and  supplies  acquired  could  not  be 
transported  to  the  East  in  safety. 

The  chief  interest  was  in  the  two  first  geographical  divi- 
sions, connected  by  Chattanooga  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
with  its  rail  and  other  roads  north,  east,  south  and  west. 
A  first  line  of  defence  followed  the  east  and  west  railroads 
and  rivers  through  Kentucky ;  a  second,  better  defined,  was 
organized  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga ;  and  a  third  fol- 
lowed the  railroad  systems  from  Vicksburg  to  Atlanta. 
The  proximity  of  the  capitals  marked  out  the  smaller  east- 
ern division  for  the  first  conflicts  and  for  fierce  battles.  But 
the  west  would  determine  the  war.  If  the  Confederates 
only  held  it  they  could  supply  men  and  provisions  for  the 
Virginian  armies.  If  they  advanced,  they  would  cut  off 
the  northern  supplies.  If  they  lost,  the  army  of  Virginia 
would  be  cut  off  from  its  supplies  and  lose  many  whose 
homes  would  be  endangered  by  an  invader  and  whom  then 
nothing  could  hold  in  the  east.  And  this  is  the  story  of  the 
war.  The  resources  of  the  North  enabled  it  to  conduct  two 
offensive  wars  at  once,  on  the  Mississippi  and  in  Virginia. 
The  resources  of  the  South  enabled  it  to  defend  the  west 
only  for  a  time.  Then  her  weakness  appeared.  The  slaves 
made  good  tillers  of  the  soil  until  an  enemy  appeared ;  but 
they  were  not  much  utilized  as  soldiers  by  the  South,  and 
ultimately  even  aided  the  enemy.  The  sea  was  held  by  the 
old  navy,  inherited  solely  by  the  North,  and  this  could  not 
only  cut  off  aid  from  abroad  but  transport  invaders  to  any 
point,  and  itself  force  such  waters  as  the  Mississippi  river 
and  Mobile  Bay. 

When  the  Mississippi  became  Federal  the  Confederacy 
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was  broken  in  two.  This  did  not  happen  when  the  first  line 
of  defence  had  been  defeated  in  Kentucky,  nor  even  when 
after  the  death  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  the  second  line 
through  Memphis  and  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  was  also 
forced  in  1862.  But  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  not  only  opened 
the  Mississippi,  but  broke  the  flank  of  the  third  defence 
line,  through  Jackson,  Montgomery  and  Atlanta.  Each  of 
these  three  lines  was  determined  by  highways — river,  rail 
or  both.  South  of  them  was  nothing  but  plantations  and 
roads  and  rivers  to  the  Gulf,  which  was  held  by  the  enemy. 

IV. 

But  the' eastern  district,  and  particularly  the  sea  and  land 
between  Washington  and  Richmond,  saw  more  battles  and 
greater  efforts  by  both  sides.  In  one  sense  the  Confeder- 
ates were  here  also  carrying  on  a  defensive  war,  but  there 
was  no  question  of  first  and  second  lines  of  defence.  The 
Federals  so  outnumbered  as  to  be  able  to  choose  the 
point  of  attack,  and  by  sea  held  such  sway  as  to  approach 
almost  unmolested  as  high  as  the  rivers  were  navigable. 
From  one  capital  to  the  other  is  not  100  miles,  but  it  took 
four  years  to  cover  the  ground.  The  Federal  objective  was 
always  Richmond,  and  they  attempted  it  from  the  sea  and 
by  many  routes  from  its  north,  but  at  last  Grant  was  forced 
to  flank  what  he  could  not  capture.  The  Confederate  ob- 
jective even  when  they  assumed  the  offensive  was  not 
Washington.  Jackson,  Early  and  others  were  sent  to 
threaten  it ;  but  this  was  to  alarm  the  Federal  government 
and  induce  it  to  weaken  the  army  at  the  front  by  detach- 
ments to  defend  the  northern  capital.  Lee  realized  that 
Washington  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  captured  with- 
out great  loss  of  life,  and  so  he  never  attacked  it.  When 
he  crossed  the  Potomac  it  was  to  flank  that  capital  by  cap- 
turing Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  some  other  unfortified 
city  of  importance.  This  might  intimidate  the  government 
and  strengthen  the  opposition  party  sufficiently  to  force 
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a  peace.  The  Antietam  invasion  of  Maryland  was  in  Lee's 
first  year  of  command,  the  Gettysburg  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania of  1863  was  in  his  second  year.  Two  of  his  three 
years  of  command  therefore  saw  campaigns  on  hostile 
soil,  surely  remarkable  results  for  an  army  outnumbered 
by  their  opponents  in  every  battle,  in  a  war  necessarily  de- 
fensive because  of  the  superiority  of  the  North  in  men  and 
means.  Here  Lee's  experience  was  of  great  advantage  to 
him.  As  superintendent  of  West  Point  he  had  learned 
much  of  the  military  condition  of  the  whole  country,  from 
his  command  of  New  York  harbor  and  of  Baltimore  he 
knew  the  essential  features  of  the  situation  in  the  East. 
When  he  invaded  he  must  strike  quickly,  but  he  did  not 
strike  ignorantly. 

Except  the  battle  fought  at  the  railroad  junction  at  Ma- 
nassas, almost  in  hearing  distance  of  Washington,  the 
events  of  1861  were  political  rather  than  military.  Both 
sides  were  drilling  and  fortifying;  but  the  North  was  the 
more  aggressive  in  occupying  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land and  what  became  West  Virginia,  the  border  neutral 
or  doubtful  zone.  Lee  was  not  at  Bull  Run,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  West  .Virginia  was  not  successful  against 
McClellan,  for  no  nominal  superior  of  Wise  and  Floyd 
could  be.  The  result  was  that  McClellan  was  called  to  be 
general-in-chief  for  the  Union  after  McDowell's  defeat  by- 
Johnston,  and  Lee  to  be  the  military  adviser  of  the  Con- 
federate president.  But  by  the  spring  of  1862  the  war  was 
fairly  on.  McClellan  chose  the  Peninsula  for  his  way  to 
Richmond  and  gradually  advanced.  J.  E.  Johnston  slowly 
withdrew  to  shorter  interior  lines,  where  his  smaller  force 
could  act  to  greater  advantage.  This  induced  the  Con- 
federates to  blow  up  the  ram  Virginia  all  too  soon  for 
history.  After  Johnston  was  wounded  Lee  succeeded  and 
remained  in  direct  command. 

McClellan  ascended  along  the  York  river  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  Richmond,  but  soon  found  his  communica- 
tions cut  or  threatened  by  Stuart's  cavalry.    With  his  army 
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divided  by  the  Chickahominy,  he  almost  invited  defeat. 
Lee,  with  stonewall  Jackson,  called  from  his  brilliant  suc- 
cesses against  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  for  seven 
days  in  June  greatly  assisted  McClellan  in  his  change  of 
base  from  the  York  or  Pamunkey  river  to  the  James,  and 
reduced  him  to  the  defensive  at  Malvern  Hill.  The  Fed- 
erals could  not  advance  out  of  touch  with  their  gunboats 
despite  their  shorter  line  of  communication,  just  as  in  the 
west  the  victories  which  opened  the  Mississippi  illustrate 
the  same  dependence,  and  the  same  value  of  sea  power. 
The  peninsular  army  was  finally  withdrawn  to  become  and 
remain  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  McClellan  was  succeed- 
ed by  Pope,  who  had  been  successful  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  Lee  and  Jackson  made  a  campaign  to  meet  him.  They 
defeated  him  in  August  at  the  second  battle  of  Manassas, 
and  pressed  on  into  Maryland.  McClellan  was  again  put 
in  command,  and  they  met  at  Sharpsburg  or  Antietam  in 
September.  The  result  was  indecisive,  but  Lee  retired  with 
trains  of  stores.  The  Federals  advanced  under  a  new  com- 
mander, Burnside,  and  in  December  were  disastrously  re- 
pulsed at  Fredericksburg.  Then  the  winter  ended  military 
operations,  and  all  was  quiet  along  the  Potomac  until 
spring.  The  season  had  opened  with  the  defence  of  Rich- 
mond, but  it  had  seen  the  invasion  of  Maryland  and  closed 
with  Lee  nearer  to  Washington  than  Richmond.  The 
army  of  the  Potomac  had  had  three  different  generals,  and 
had  been  successful  under  none  of  them. 

Activity  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Congress,  which 
admitted  West  Virginia,  authorized  the  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus  and  provided  for  stringent  conscription, 
while  President  Lincoln  by  a  paper  decree  proclaimed  the 
slaves  free  in  the  States  in  which  he  had  no  control. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  Hooker  also  advanced  towards 
Richmond,  but  only  got  to  Chancellorsville.  It  was  a  dear- 
bought  victory  to  Lee  in  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
by  a  mistake  of  his  own  pickets.  But  he  pressed  on  with 
Longstreet,  Stuart,  Ewell  and  other  lieutenants  to  an  inva- 
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sion  of  Pennsylvania.  His  divisions  did  not  concentrate 
at  Cashtown  as  intended  and  prematurely  got  in  contact 
with  Meade  at  Gettysburg'.  But  even  then,  if  Longstreet 
had  been  more  active  the  result  would  have  been  different. 
Meade  was  preparing  to  retreat  when  the  battle  was  forced 
on  him.  The  strength  of  his  position  gradually  developed, 
and  after  the  disasters  of  the  first  day  reinforcements  en- 
abled him  on  the  second  to  repulse  attack,  of  which  the 
culmination  was  Pickett's  famous  charge.  Patriotic  ora- 
tors have  claimed  that  the  day  of  national  birth  was  that 
of  national  salvation  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg.  But 
if  Providence  turns  school  divine  and  celebrates  anniver- 
saries, on  July  4th  at  Gettysburg  He  taught  a  different  les- 
son. All  that  day  Lee  remained  in  his  position,  not  strong 
enough  to  achieve  an  offensive  victory,  but  ready  enough 
to  accomplish  in  his  turn  a  defensive  one.  The  day  typi- 
fied the  situation.  The  South  was  not  strong  enough  to 
conquer  the  North,  but  could  in  her  turn  not  be  subdued 
by  force  of  arms  so  long  as  her  resources  lasted.  Meade 
was  wiser  than  to  attack,  and  next  day  Lee  retired  south- 
wards without  molestation.  The  eastern  campaigns  of 
1863  were  ended. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  right  in  attaching  great  importance  to 
this  battle,  although  it  hardly  involved  republican  govern- 
ment, as  he  announced,  for  both  sides  lived  under  essenti- 
ally the  same  constitution.  But  it  marked  the  crisis  of 
the  war.  Had  Lee  succeeded,  France  and  England  would 
have  immediately  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federacy. If  victorious,  the  East  was  his  and  Vicksburg 
would  have  been  but  dust  in  the  balance.  From  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York  Lee  could  have  dictated  peace.  As  it 
was,  the  metropolis  but  a  little  later  was  for  days  in  the 
hands  of  anti-Federal  rioters.  It  may  be  that  Providence 
had  laid  His  hand  on  Stonewall  Jackson  to  prevent  a  vic- 
tory at  Gettysburg.  For  Providence  had  decreed  that  the 
Union  should  be  preserved,  and  we  can  see  now,  that, 
despite  desolation  and  reconstruction,  this  is  resulting  in  a 
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type  of  Americanism,  blended  of  North  and  South,  destined 
to  a  wider  sway  than  would  have  been  possible  to  two 
jealous  republics. 

Gettysburg  taught  the  North  that  every  nerve  must  be 
strained  and  all  her  vast  resources  called  out  to  prevent 
another  invasion.  The  conscription  brought  the  men,  the 
national  bank  act  of  that  winter  the  money,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1864  the  general  was  summoned  from  the  West 
to  apply  the  increased  men  and  means  to  crush  the  Con- 
federacy which  he  had  cut  in  two  at  Vicksburg.  Sherman 
forced  Johnston  back  by  overlapping  his  flanks  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia.  Lee  in  the  east  was  similarly  op- 
posed to  Grant  in  the  Wilderness  south  of  Fredericks- 
burg, never  defeated,  and  skilfully  retiring  before  the 
greater  force,  which,  kept  in  touch  with  the  seaboard, 
could  always  flank  him.  At  Cold  Harbor  in  June  he 
stood  at  bay,  and  the  Federals  were  repulsed.  The 
loss  of  the  fortnight  was  so  great  that  Grant  changed 
his  mind  about  fighting  it  out  on  that  line,  as  it 
was  evident  it  would  take  all  eternity.  He  therefore 
crossed  the  James  below  Malvern  Hill,  not  less  baffled 
than  McClellan  had  been.  But  he  had  more  resources,  and 
in  June  planned  to  capture  Petersburg  and  thus  cut  off 
Richmond  and  Lee  from  the  railroads  and  supplies  from 
the  south.  His  losses  from  the  time  he  crossed  the  Rapi- 
dan  until  he  reached  Petersburg  were  55,000  men;  but  his 
reinforcements  balanced  them.  Petersburg  would  not  get 
captured,  and  Grant  sat  down  in  July  for  a  regular  siege, 
stretching  his  lines  to  cut  railroads  and  starve  Lee  out. 
Lee  was  able,  nevertheless,  to  detach  Early  and  all  but 
capture  Washington.  But  Hood's  defeats  at  Atlanta  and 
finally  at  Nashville,  and  the  advance  of  Sheridan's  great 
army  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  cut  off  supplies  from  the 
west.  In  August  Lee  declared  that  without  some  increase 
of  strength  he  could  not  see  how  the  Confederates  were  to 
"escape  the  natural  military  consequences  of  the  enemy's_ 
numerical  superiority."    In  fact,  men  left  him  to  protect 
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their  distant  homes,  especially  after  Sherman's  ruthless 
December  march  to  the  sea  at  Savannah  destroyed  so 
much  and  showed  what  might  now  be  expected  anywhere 
south  of  Atlanta. 

After  a  brief  rest  in  the  trenches  a  new  campaign  began 
in  February,  1865.  The  Hampton  Roads  Conference  had 
failed  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  fight  on  to  the 
end  almost  in  sight.  Lee  would  long  since  have  sought  an 
interior  line  in  the  uplands,  where  he  would  have  been 
nearer  his  supplies  and  Grant  further  from  his.  Lee  could 
have  fought  then  back  to  back  with  Johnston.  But  the 
government  would  not  abandon  Richmond  until  the  Con- 
federate line  was  so  thin  that  it  broke.  Then  the  retreat 
was  sanctioned.  But  it  was  too  late.  Sheridan  soon  got 
ahead  of  him  and  at  Appomattox  Lee  found  himself  sur- 
rounded. April  9th  brought  the  interview  between  the  two 
commanding  generals  and  surrender  on  the  generous 
terms  accorded  by  Grant.  "After  four  years  of  arduous 
service/'  said  the  farewell  order,  "marked  by  unsurpassed 
courage  and  fortitude,  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  has 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and  re- 
sources."   The  campaigns  of  Lee  were  over. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  to  compare  Lee  and  Grant, 
but  historic  comparisons  are  apt  to  be  almost  as  misleading 
as  historic  parallels.  When  we  ask  which  was  the  greater 
general,  we  are  confronted  by  the  different  circumstances 
of  the  two  soldiers.  Grant  says  that  before  he  went  East 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  speaking  of  him 
would  say,  "Ah,  but  he  has  not  met  Bobby  Lee  !"  He  met 
him  and  after  a  year's  fighting  had  forced  him  back  per- 
haps a  hundred  miles  and  received  his  surrender.  Unques- 
tionably Appomattox  is  Grant's  greatest  glory.  Grant  suc- 
ceeded and  Lee  failed.  With  many  of  his  countrymen  this 
settled  the  question. 

Let  us  reverse  the  conditions.  Imagine  Lee  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1864  with  120,000  men,  with  increasing  resources, 
and  the  effective  strength  opposed  to  him  62,000  under 
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Grant,  with  constantly  diminishing  resources,  the  country 
behind  Grant  wasted  by  two  previous  years  of  march  and 
countermarch,  and  by  blockade  cut  off  from  all  foreign 
supplies.  Would  Gettysburg-  have  been  repeated,  or  would 
Grant  have  found  another  Shiloh?  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
differ  as  to  the  answer,  but  if  so  it  may  aid  towards  its  solu- 
tion to  remember  that  Grant  came  East  after  Gettysburg 
had  shattered  Southern  hopes,  and  the  already  dismem- 
bered Southern  country  was  about  to  be  cut  again  by  the 
disasters  after  Atlanta ;  that  Grant's  strength  was  in  de- 
termined fight,  and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  not  in 
manoeuvering,  in  a  policy  of  "mere  attrition,"  in  which  the 
weaker  army  must  ultimately  give  way.  His  practice  of  as- 
saulting all  along  the  line  has  been  called  by  Gen.  F.  A. 
Walker  "the  very  abdication  of  leadership,"  and  he  himself 
abandoned  it  around  Petersburg  for  investment  and  cut- 
ting communications. 

Had  the  two  generals  been  on  an  equal  footing  in  men 
and  means,  it  would  be  a  different  question,  and  yet  one  so 
academic  that  it  would  be  useless  even  yet  to  discuss  it. 
But  stating  it  in  this  shape  shows  at  least  that  Appomattox 
did  not  settle  the  matter  of  generalship.  Foreign  critics 
have  not  joined  in  the  genera1!  Federal  view.  If  they  are 
possibly  envious,  the  home  writers  may  also  have  a  bias. 
The  best  and  latest  American  historian  is  Ropes,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  his  verdict  is  that  Lee  was  "the  most  ac- 
complished soldier  of  the  day." 

V. 

As  to  Lee's  private  life,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  one  in 
the  field,  we  learn  that  he  lived  in  a  tent,  refusing  houses 
and  comforts  which  his  soldiers  could  not  share.  His  table 
service  consisted  of  pewter  plates,  forks  and  spoons,  and 
luxuries  sent  him  were  turned  over  to  his  sick  and  wound- 
ed. At  times  bacon  was  itself  a  rarity  and  real  coffee  un- 
known.    His  clothing  was  a  simple  suit  of  gray,  although 
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he  was  in  full  dress  at  the  surrender.  He  took  criticism 
good  naturedly,  for  he  observed  that  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  South  to  have  left  her  best  generals  in  the  newspaper 
offices.  Wolseley  and  other  English  officers  who  met  him 
comment  on  the  marked  respect  of  all,  ripening  into  filial 
love  on  the  part  of  those  thrown  much  with  him.  His  sol- 
diers would  force  him  to  the  rear  to  keep  him  from  danger. 
Even  visitors  noticed  the  dependence  he  showed  in  the 
Almighty.  For  the  religious  traits  of  both  Lee  and  Jack- 
son were  well  known.  They  prayed  often  with  their  men, 
and  the  story  of  Christ  in  the  camp  takes  up  a  large  volume. 
"I  know  too  well  my  weakness,"  he  wrote  his  wife,  "and 
that  our  only  hope  is  in  God."  It  was  not  only  on  that 
Christmas  Day  he  felt  what  a  cruel  thing  is  war.  His  was 
perhaps  as  perfect  a  human  character  as  has  been  seen  on 
this  earth.  "General  Lee,"  said  Stonewall  Jackson,  "is  a 
phenomenon.  He  is  the  only  man  whom  I  would  be  willing 
to  follow  blindfold."  And  Lee  repaid  this  devotion.  When 
Jackson  fell  at  Chancellorsville  Lee  sent  him  word,  "Tell 
him  that  I  wrestled  in  prayer  for  him  last  night  as  I  never 
prayed  for  myself."  And  after  completing  the  victory 
Jackson  had  begun  Lee  mourned,  "Any  victory  would  be 
dear  at  such  a  price". 

In  the  last  days  of  the  war  the  temptation  came  to  ride 
along  the  lines  and  himself  die  a  soldier's  death.  But  as  he 
had  not  lived  for  self,  he  could  not  die  for  self.  "It  is  our 
duty  to  live,"  and  therefore  he  did  what  cost  more  than  a 
thousands  deaths,  he  surrendered  what  was  left  of  the 
noble  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  But  he,  too,  had  the 
satisfaction  he  offered  to  his  men  in  the  immortal  farewell 
address,  "the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  performed." 

And  it  was  duty  again  that  led  him,  despite  his  yearning 
for  the  quiet  of  a  farm  life,  to  take  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  and  there  spend  the  last  period, 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  Indicted  for  treason,  he  was 
not  tried,  Grant  urging  the  sacredness  of  his  parole.  He 
would  not  join  the  emigration  to  Mexico,  favorably  as  he 
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remembered  that  country,  and  he  would  not  undertake 
business  enterprises  where  his  name  would  be  part  of  the 
capital.  His  self-imposed  task  was,  as  he  had  led  the  young 
men  of  the  South  in  battle,  to  devote  his  "life  now  to  train- 
ing young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life."  And  as  adviser 
on  the  wider  field  of  public  opinion  his  voice  was  clear,  his 
opinion  open  to  all  who  asked.  The  past  was  gone,  but 
lion  incautus  futuri,  his  family  motto,  he  urged  Beauregard 
and  Johnston  to  write  their  campaigns,  as  he  wished  to 
write  his.  The  questions  at  issue,  he  felt,  had  been  decided 
against  the  South,  and  the  duty  of  every  one  was  to  unite 
in  the  restoration  of  the  country  and  the  reestablishment  of 
peace  and  harmony.  All  he  asked  for  the  South  was  the 
right  of  self-government.  "We  failed,"  he  wrote,  "but  in 
the  good  providence  of  God  apparent  failure  often  proves 
a  blessing,"  and  he  looked  forward  hopefully  to  better 
days. 

But  the  beginning  of  the  end  came  for  him  as  he  stood 
one  evening  at  his  table  to  ask  God's  blessing  on  the  meal. 
On  the  morning  of  October  12,  1870,  it  was  over.  "Tell 
Hill  he  must  come  up,"  were  his  last  words,  and,  like  Hill 
before  him,  he  entered  that  land  where  alone  the  sublimest 
word  in  our  language  receives  its  full  recognition. 

In  a  mausoleum  behind  the  college  chapel  rest  his  re- 
mains, and,  beside  him,  his  wife  and  daughter.  About  the 
tomb  is  ivy,  and  above  it  Valentine's  recumbent  statue. 
Many  are  the  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  shrine;  but  Lee's 
noblest  monument  is  his  life. 
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[This  unpublished  document  comes  from  the  pen  of  William 
Martin,  prepared  in  1843,  from  the  accounts  of  eyewitnesses,  as  he 
says.  The  Association  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Stephen 
B.  Weeks,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  for  this  selection  from  the 
collection  that  he  made  use  of  in  preparing  General  Joseph  Martin 
and  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  the  West,  published  in  the  Report  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  for  1894.  William  Martin 
was  the  son  of  this  General  Joseph  Martin.  In  the  original  some 
slight  changes  have  been  made,  but  the  expression  and  meaning 
are  unaltered.] 

Now,  a  little  about  King's  Mountain,  and  I  am  done.  In 
doing  this,  however,  I  shall  go  a  good  deal  wide  of  Hay- 
wood. I  have  conversed  with  many  men  who  were  on  that 
campaign,  but  I  rely  mostly  on  Col.  Cleveland  and  Joseph 
Sevier,  brother  to  the  Governor,  an  intelligent  man,  and 
he  was  at  the  battle. 

When  the  enemy  had  pretty  much  subdued  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  there  were  still  a  good  many  Whigs  near 
the  mountains  that  held  out.  And  even  there  the  parties 
were  about  equally  divided.  The  McDaniels  rallied  the 
friends  and  made  a  show  of  resistance. 

Cornwallis,  not  far  from  Camden,  in  South  Carolina 
(though  Haywood  says  he  was  then  at  Charlotte,  in  North 
Carolina,  which  is  high  up  and  about  the  middle  of  that 
State),  detached  Major  Ferguson,  a  daring  partisan  officer, 
with  300  or  400  men,  to  break  up  those  Whigs  and  rally 
the  Loyalists.  The  Whigs  had  to  give  way.  Some  fled  to 
the  mountains,  while  Gen.  McDaniel,  with  about  a  hundred 
followers,  crossed  over  to  the  Holston  country,  consisting 
then  of  only  two  counties,  Washington  and  Sullivan.  Shel- 
by was  colonel  of  Sullivan,  and  Sevier  of  Washington. 
While  McDaniel  was  there,  he  and  Shelby  and  Sevier  con- 
certed the  campaign  which  resulted  in  such  a  mighty  tri- 
umph. 

In  the  meantime,  Campbell,  of  Washington,  Virginia, 
an  adjoining  county,  had  determined  (knowing  nothing  of 
the  project  the  others  had  set  on  foot)  to  raise  what  force 
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he  could,  and  cross  over  the  mountain  in  another  direction 
(Flame  (?)  gap),  and  was  near  the  point  of  setting  out. 
The  others  heard  of  this  and  proposed  that  he  join  them. 
This  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  off  they  went.  I  think  about 
a  thousand  men,  more  or  less,  had  crossed  over  this  tre- 
mendous bed  of  mountains,  a  wilderness  and  pathway  of 
nearly  a  hundred  miles. 

Now,  a  little  about  those  mountains.  They  are  the  Iron, 
the  Star  ( ?),  the  Yellow,  and  the  Bald ;  lying  parallel  and 
reaching  pretty  much  north  and  south. 

Thus  they  went  on,  each  man  supplying  himself  with  the 
means  of  subsistence.    What  a  mighty  movement  this  was  ! 

When  they  got  over  the  mountains,  they  fell  in  with  Col. 
Cleveland,  from  Wilkes  county,  North  Carolina,  some  sev- 
enty miles,  with  three  or  four  hundred  men.  This  was  a 
most  extraordinary  coincidence  of  events :  that  Shelby  and 
Sevier,  in  one  quarter,  Campbell  in  another,  Cleveland 
another,  and  Col.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  who  after- 
wards joined  them,  in  another — these  all,  though  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  and  far  remote  from  each 
other,  seem  to  have  been  moved  on  by  a  like  impulse  at 
the  same  time.  Each  seeking  employment  to  serve  the 
country  with  no  definite  object  but  to  see  good  accom- 
plished (?)  looks  as  if  there  was  something  in  it  more  than 
chance.  May  it  not  all  have  been  controlled  by  a  powerful 
and  invisible  hand?  Yes,  the  same  hand  which  was  per- 
ceptible throughout  our  whole  struggle,  and  which  finally 
consummated  the  great  and  happy  result,  and  not  only  this, 
but  it  showed  clearly  even  at  that  dark,  that  gloomy  and 
most  hopeless  stage  of  the  war,  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  the 
country.  At  any  rate  this  is  my  opinion,  for  you  may  know 
that  I  am  much  of  a  providence  man. 

I  left  the  gallant  hosts  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  head 
waters  of  the  Catawba  river,  Burk  county,  North  Carolina. 
Here  they  were,  1,200  or  1,500  men  and  horses,  with  but 
loose  organization  and,  of  course,  from  their  hurried  and 
peculiar  situation,  no  stores  nor  means  of  subsistence,  only 
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as  they  could  forage  as  they  went.  Ferguson,  meantime, 
after  scouring  the  country  and  collecting  a  large  force  of 
Tories,  retired  to  the  Cherokee  ford  on  Broad  river,  60  or 
70  miles  from  them,  and  say  50  miles  from  Cornwallis. 
(This  ford  is  about  the  line  that  divides  the  two  Carolinas). 
A  question  now  arose,  what  was  to  be  done.  Those  great 
leaders  got  together  and  came  to  the  determination  to  pur- 
sue Ferguson,  but  McDaniel  was  in  the  way,  for  as  he  was 
brigadier  he  would  of  course  claim  the  command  But  they 
had  not  confidence  in  his  ability,  for  in  addition  to  his  being 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  he  was  light  and  superficial. 
They  therefore  concluded  to  hold  a  council  of  war  and  for 
McDaniel  to  preside.  They  having  their  plans  arranged, 
this  was  brought  about.  It  was  then  proposed  that  they 
report  themselves  to  the  commander  of  the  few  troops  that 
were  in  the  South  and  then  lay  at  Hillsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, 60  or  70  miles  off,  for  orders.  It  was  agreed  to,  and  it 
was  then  proposed  that  the  general  bear  the  communica- 
tion as  being  most  respectful  and,  as  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  the  country,  he  could  better 
that  any  other  concert  with  the  general  in  command  a  plan 
of  future  operations,  and  that  they  would  wait  his  return. 
This  took  with  the  general  and  he  was  soon  off. 

The  way  now  being  opened  they  determined  to  make  a 
dash  on  Ferguson,  Campbell  to  command,  and  made 
known  to  the  troops  their  determination  (this  I  got  from 
Cleveland,  substantially).  It  was  now  all  life  and  bustle. 
They  selected  about  1,000  of  the  best  horses  and  were  soon 
off.  Leaving  the  others  to  follow  as  fast  as  they  could  they 
went  on  to  the  Cowpens,  the  place  where  Morgan  after- 
wards fought,  and  stopped  to  get  beef.  This  was  a  place 
where  large  stocks  of  cattle  were  kept  and  owners  made 
large  pens  and  pounds  to  herd  them.  Hence  the  Cowpens, 
so  often  referred  to  in  our  war  history.  Here  they  got 
what  beef  they  wanted.  This  detained  them  nearly  a  day. 
Here  Col.  Williams,  from  South  Carolina,  joined  them  with 
200  or  300  men.     They  were  now  25  miles  from  where 
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they  expected  to  find  Ferguson  and  expected  a  night  fight, 
hence  every  man  had  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  the  front 
of  his  hat  by  which  to  know  each  other  in  the  dark. 

They  left  the  Cowpens  about  sunset  and  traveled  all 
night,  expecting  to  surprise  the  enemy.  The  road  lay 
through  a  poor,  sterile  country,  scarce  any  inhabitants. 
Bob  (Robert)  Sevier,  a  gallant  fellow  and  brother  to  the 
Governor,  commanded  the  advance.  Awhile  before  day, 
cocks  crowing  at  the  time,  and  none  were  then  risen,  he 
(Bob)  saw  a  cabin  a  little  from  the  road,  rode  up  and 
called.  A  woman  came  out,  he  inquired  for  Ferguson, 
said  he  was  going  to  join  him.  She  told  him  that  Ferguson 
had  a  few  days  before  crossed  the  river  and  moved  up  to 
the  red  church,  12  miles,  that  her  husband  was  with  him. 
Before  he  left,  however,  she  discovered  the  white  paper 
on  his  hat  and  told  him  he  had  betrayed  her  and  became 
wrathy.  Whether  Ferguson  was  apprised  of  the  approach 
of  this  mountain  host  or  not  is  not  known,  though  most 
likely,  however,  he  did,  as  this  was  an  intense  Tory  coun- 
try, and  from  the  strong  position  he  finally  took. 

They  pursued  on  and  before  they  got  to  the  red  church, 
heard  he  had  removed  to  King's  Mountain,  seven  or  eight 
miles.  Rain  came  on  between  the  church  and  the  moun- 
tain near  the  battle,  and  they  met  a  smart  woman  whom 
Sevier  knew,  a  Whig,  said  she  had  just  come  from  the 
camp ;  had  gone  purposely  to  see,  took  some  chickens  to 
sell  as  a  blind ;  had  explored  all,  and  gave  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  helped  them  a  good  deal  in  forming  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  that  her  husband  was  lying  out  for  safety.  It  was 
now  middle  of  the  afternoon.  They  soon  arrived,  and  then 
western  skill  and  valor  had  a  fair  field.  Sevier  (Bob) 
brought  on  the  fight  with  great  gallantry.  But  the  noble 
fellow  fell  directly.  The  mountain  was  nothing  more  than 
a  ridge,  not  high,  nor  much  steep.  They  marched  up  in 
three  columns,  intending  to  encompass  the  mountain  by 
throwing  the  right  and  left  wing  round  so  as  to  meet  by 
heads  of  columns,  but  they  stopped  short  and  left  a  con- 
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siderable  gap  at  the  extreme,  through  which  many  of 
the  enemy  escaped.  Campbell's  right  breasted  the  front  of 
the  mountain,  most  contiguous  to  the  British  troops.  Here 
was  the  greatest  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Here  Ferguson 
made  with  his  vicious  and  deadly  charge  and  here  he  fell, 
and  our  side  gave  way  a  little,  but  they  soon  rallied  and  re- 
turned to  the  fight  with  such  impetuosity  as  made  the 
enemy  recoil,  and  pressed  them  so  hard  that  they  could 
never  again  rally. 

In  the  meantime  the  wings  were  doing  their  whole  duty 
and  beating  up  the  Tories  from  every  quarter  to  the  centre. 
Thus  were  they  pressed  on  every  side  into  a  confused  hud- 
dle on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  thus  did  they  surrender 
holding  up  white  handkerchiefs  on  the  muzzle  of  their 
guns  everywhere.  But  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  our 
men  that  it  was  sometime  before  the  officers  could  make 
them  cease  firing. 

This  was  certainly  a  novel  mode  of  attack,  something 
like  Harrison's  attack  of  the  British  line  on  the  Thames 

with  mounted ?    For  a  band  of  raw  troops  to  attack 

in  this  way  an  enemy  of  equal,  if  not  superior  numbers,  a 
part,  too,  of  vicious,  and  all  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
known  skill  and  intrepidity  and  having,  too,  such  an  ad- 
vantageous position  (nearly  equal  to  an  intrenched  camp), 
has  not  a  parallel  perhaps  in  the  history  of  wars.  But 
Campbell  was  a  clearsighted  man,  with  an  indomitable  spir- 
it ;  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  knew,  too,  the  ardor,  the 
courage  and  the  efficiency  of  his  troops,  fighting  for  every- 
thing worth  having  (while  the  others  were  fighting  for  a 
master  they  had  never  seen),  and  burning,  too,  for  venge- 
ance of  those  who  had  so  recently  and  cruelly  treated  and 
murdered  so  many  of  their  helpless  brethren.  He  hesitated 
not  in  taking  his  measures,  and  the  result  proved  the 
sagacity  of  the  conception.  He  was  certainly  a  most  extra- 
ordinary man,  a  good  deal  like  our  Jackson  in  several  par- 
ticulars (and  not  unlike  him  in  person),  though  a  muchi 
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very  much,  belter  man,  for  his  character  was  withonj  re- 
proach. 

They  now  hurried  their  preparations  to  move  off,  being 
deep  in  the  enemy's  country  (Tories),  ioo  miles  from  their 
friends,  and  within  50  of  Cornwallis.  Encumbered  as  they 
were  with  so  many  prisoners,  their  sick  and  their  wounded, 
without  stores  of  any  kind,  and  having  to  subsist  them- 
selves by  foraging  as  they  marched,  and  in  addition,  tre- 
mendous rains  came  on,  to  all  of  which  they  were  exposed, 
rendered  their  condition  bad  in  the  extreme,  and  the  suf- 
fering was  great  They,  nevertheless,  pressed  on  with 
forced  marches,  some  times  marched  all  night  (though 
slow  at  best),  and  fearing  the  pursuit  of  Tarleton  and  the 
rise  of  the  waters.  The  roads,  of  course,  were  extremely 
bad.  When  encamped  at  night  they  would  make  what  they 
called  a  bull  pen  to  enclose  the  prisoners.  Here  they  were 
crowded  in  like  cattle ;  the  guards  around  were  little  better 
off.  Nine  of  the  Tories,  for  their  atrocities  were,  while  on 
the  march,  sentenced  to  be  hung.  This  had  to  be  done  at 
night,  so  while  they  were  going  through  the  proofs,  one  Oi 
the  number,  Ike  Baldwin,  a  smart  fellow,  made  a  sudden 
spring,  broke  through  the  guards  and  escaped.  So  after  a 
hard  and  suffering  march  they  arrived  at  the  Moravian 
town,  North  Carolina,  not  far  from  the  Virginia  line,  de- 
livered up  their  charge  to  the  proper  authority,  dispersed 
and  returned  to  their  respective  homes,  loaded  with 
honors. 

Thus  have  I  given  you,  substantially,  my  understanding 
of  this  whole  affair  from  A  to  Z.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  entirely  free  from  error,  though  I  feel  confident 
nothing  radical.  My  opportunities  to  know  all  have  been 
good,  and  that  I  do  not  know  as  well  as  any  ever  did  who 
were  not  an  actor,  I  have  but  little  doubt. 

Full  justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  merits  of  this 
campaign,  especially  to  the  commander-in-chief.  All  his- 
tory comes  far  short  of  it.  When  it  is  considered  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  time,  how  the  enemies  destroyed 
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and  having  no  opposing  force  to  an  enemy  that  had  over- 
run the  whole  with  savage  devastation,  when  consternation 
and  despair  reigned  throughout  the  land — that  those  men 
in  different  and  remote  sections  of  the  country,  far  from 
each  other,  should  thus,  simultaneously,  as  if  by  a  common 
impulse  and  without  concert,  rise  up  and  form  themselves 
under  leaders  of  their  choice  (rather  than  commanders), 
and  march  off  at  their  own  individual  expense  in  pursuit  of 
a  common  object  and  finally,  as  if  by  chance  or  Providence, 
all  thus  to  meet  together  as  they  did  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  these  wondrous  times. 

This  was  the  situation  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  raw 
and  undisciplined  men,  who  from  habit  felt  and  indulged 
intensely  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
unaccustomed  to  obey,  when  Campbell  took  the  command. 
And  so  to  control  and  manage  this  unwieldy  body  of 
mounted  men  under  the  disadvantages  with  which  they 
were  surrounded,  through  a  long  and  arduous  march,  seek- 
ing an  enemy  worthy  of  the  great  effort,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  to  retain  the  confidence  and  so  manage  those  reck- 
less spirits  as  to  harmonize  and  conduct  their  whole  ener- 
gies as  if  in  one  man,  to  act  on  a  given  point  as  they  finally 
did,  required  a  mind  of  superior  order  for  sagacity,  energy 
and  tact.  This  mind  was,  on  trial,  found  in  Campbell  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  every  particular  of  the  whole  campaign. 
Marching  rapidly  through  an  enemy's  country,  there  was 
little  opportunity  of  getting  correct  information  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  enemy.  Nor  did  they,  until  meeting  with  this 
Whig  woman  spoken  of  above.  She  described  their  local- 
ity of  the  ground,  their  order  of  encampment,  and  the  local 
position  of  Ferguson  and  his  regular  troops.  Campbell,  on 
this,  made  without  hesitation,  and  if  as  by  instinct,  his 
novel  disposition  of  attack  (for  there  was  no  time  for  coun- 
sel, being  within  three  or  four  miles  from  the  enemy  and 
the  afternoon  of  the  day,  too).  But  the  master  stroke  was 
in  this,  that  he  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  march  under  his 
own   eye   his   blue   stockings,   his   own   regiment,   up    and 
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bearded  Ferguson  in  his  den.  He  knew  it  was  important  to 
make  a  powerful  demonstration  just  then.  That  overcome 
all  would  be  safe,  and  the  result  proved  the  correctness  of 
the  conception. 

And  here  I  will  digress  a  little  from  the  thread  of  the 
story  and  say  something-  about  Campbell's  regiment.  They 
were  mostly  Presbyterians  of  the  old  kind.  He,  himself, 
was  of  that  society,  and  so  were  all  the  Campbells  there,  if 
not  everywhere  else.  The  Presbyterians  at  that  time  were 
a  remarkable  body  of  men.  They  were  settled  universally 
in  compact  congregations,  themselves  alone  (Washing- 
ton's C.  H.,  Va.,  mostly  with  them),  for  the  purpose  of 
indulging  uninterruptedly  their  religious  peculiarities  of 
which  they  were  remarkably  tenacious,  with  the  most 
punctilious  exactness  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  prescrip- 
tion and  moral  discipline.  And  here  Pll  remark  that  their 
family  and  social  intercourse  was  the  best  of  any  people 
with  whom  I  have  ever  been  acquainted,  and  hence  it  rarely 
happens  tnat  a  bad  man  comes  out  of  an  old  Presbyterian 
family.  All  the  adults  were  members  of  the  Church,  and 
each  church  had  her  stated  preacher.  Those  preachers 
were  generally  gentlemen  of  refined  education,  intelligence 
and  good  moral  character,  and  exercised  a  controlling  in- 
fluence over  their  flocks.  Thus  situated  they  were  better 
educated  and  had  more  general  intelligence  than  others  of 
the  same  rank  in  life,  and  hence  there  were  no  tories  among 
them.    I  never  heard  of  the  first. 

Thus  from  their  ecclesiastical  organization  there  was 
more  union,  identity,  and  fellowship  among  them  than 
among  others.  They  had,  too,  the  most  deadly  hatred 
against  the  English  ministry  then  established  in  the  coun- 
try, all  of  which,  together  with  the  inflammatory  harangues 
by  their  ministers  was  well  calculated  to  excite  their  ardor 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  state  of 
Campbell's  regiment  at  King's  Mountain.  This  he  knew, 
no  wonder  then  that  he  selected  them  in  preference  to  any 
others  for  the  forlorn  attack  to  which  they  were  directed. 
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I  have  said  above  that  this  was  a  master  stroke  of  general- 
ship in  Campbell,  and  I  have  given  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  the  men  who  composed  his  regiment  in  proof  as  far 
as  it  goes  of  the  correctness  of  the  assertion. 

For  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  any  other  part  of 
the  troops  would  have  thus  sustained  themselves,  all  going 
to  show  most  clearly  his  superior  sagacity. 

It  often  happens  that  trifling  incidents  in  themselves  con- 
trol the  fate  of  battles.  This  was  one  of  those  cases.  Pres- 
byterianism  in  itself  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  war, 
yet  there  is  something  connected  with  it  which  gives  its 
votaries  under  certain  circumstances  an  advantage  over  all 
others.  It  was  on  this  occasion.  A  different  enemy 
might  have  jeopardized  all.  For  had  Ferguson's  vicious 
force  not  been  broken  or  paralyzed  as  it  was  the  result 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  very  different.  So 
that  when  one  deliberately  reviews  this  whole  affair  the 
greatness  of  the  master  spirit  which  directed  and  controlled 
the  whole  rises  with  every  view. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  IN 
VIRGINIA.1 

By  John  Cropper. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed  in  the  Ver- 
planck  House,  Baron  Steuben's  headquarters,  at  Fishkill- 
on-the-Hudson,  May,  1783,  by  the  officers  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  to  perpetuate  the  friendships  which  had  been 
formed  during  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  to  aid  the  unfortunate  in  the  families  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  motto  selected  for  the  Society  was  "Esto  per- 
petua."  To  insure  this  the  succession  to  membership  was 
limited  to  the  eldest  male  posterity,  and  in  failure  thereof 
to  the  collateral  branches  who  may  be  deemed  worthy.  As 
the  members  were  about  to  disperse  to  their  various  homes 
the  Society  was  divided  into  State  societies,  so  that  the 
meetings  of  the  members,  which  took  place  yearly,  might 
be  the  more  easily  accomplished.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  the  Society  in  general  should  meet  every  three  years, 
each  State  society  being  represented  by  five  delegates,  who 
with  the  President  General,  Vice-President  General,  Secre- 
tary General,  Treasurer  General,  Assistant  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  Assistant  Treasurer  General,  should  be  desig- 
nated the  General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  To  provide 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  unfortunate  each  mem- 
ber paid  one  month's  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State 
society  to  which  he  belonged.  In  each  of  the  thirteen 
States  and  in  France  societies  were  formed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Cincinnati  was  based  on 
primogeniture  great  opposition  was  developed  towards  it 

1For  another  article  on  the  Cincinnati,  see  p.  29,  vol.  2  of  these 
Publications. 
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as  it  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  caste 
and  influencing"  the  course  of  politics.  To  counteract  the 
supposed  baleful  influence  of  the  Cincinnati  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  the  infant  State,  the  Columbian  Order,  or  the  Tam- 
many Society  of  New  York,  was  instituted.  Under  the 
pressure  of  this  opposition  the  Cincinnati  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  became  dormant.  The  Society 
in  France  was  engulfed  by  the  Revolution  of  1789- 1793, 
and  has  for  various  political  reasons  never  been  revived  by 
any  of  the  parties  ruling  that  country. 

The  Society  in  Rhode  Island  was  revived  by  the  General 
Society  in  1881,  those  of  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  1896 
and  1899,  those  of  New  Hampshire,  Delaware  and  North 
Carolina  are  in  the  course  of  being  revived,  and  will  be 
thoroughly  established,  it  is  expected,  in  1902,  while  active 
steps  are  being  taken  to  do  the  like  office  for  Georgia. 

The  organization  of  the  Cincinnati  in  Virginia  took  place 
in  the  autumn  of  1783.  There  were  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine members,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  minute  book  of  the  Society,  which  is  the  only  paper  of 
the  original  Society  known  by  the  present  organization  to 
exist.  This  number  made  it  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the 
Societies,  and  consequently  it  possessed  a  large  fund,  the 
income  of  which  was  devoted  very  properly  to  the  help  of 
the  needy.  But  the  opposition  to  the  Cincinnati  in  Vir- 
ginia was  so  strong  that  it  became  dormant  in  1824,  giving 
its  funds  in  bulk  to  the  college  now  known  as  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  In  1889  the  work  of  reviving  the 
Cincinnati  in  Virginia  was  begun,  and  in  1896  the  General 
Society  first  received  the  delegates  of  that  Society  as  repre- 
senting the  twenty  members  who  had  been  gotten  together. 
In  1899  the  General  Society  entirely  reestablished  the  So- 
ciety. Since  1896  four  members  have  died  and  eighteen 
have  been  admitted.  The  Society  is  very  anxious  to  have 
as  many  as  possible,  if  not  all,  of  the  original  members 
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represented,  a  list  of  whom  and  the  rules  of  admission  are 
given  below.1 

List  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinatti  in  THE  State  of  Virginia  [actual  rank 
indicated  not  brevets.] 

Major  General:    Horatio  Gates. 

Brigadier  Generals :  Daniel  Morgan,  John  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg, George  Weeden. 

Colonels :  George  Baylor,  Theodoric  Bland,  Jr.,  Abra- 
ham Buford,  Louis  Dominique  Ethis  de  Corny,  William 
Davies,  Christian  Febiger,  John  Gibson,  William  Grayson, 
John  Green,  Charles  Harrison,  William  Heth,  Charles 
Lewis,  George  Matthews,  John  Neville,  Josiah  Parker, 
William  Russell,  James  Wood. 

Lieutenant  Colonels:  John  Allison,  Richard  Clough  An- 
derson, Burgess  Ball,  Samuel  Jordan  Cabell,  Edward  Car- 
rington,  Jonathan  Clark,  John  Cropper,  Charles  Dabney, 
Thomas  Gaskins,  Samuel  Hawes,  Samuel  Hopkins,  James 
Innes,  John  Jameson,  Henry  Lee,  Jacques  Le  Maire, 
Thomas  Matthews,  Richard  Kidder  Meade,  Presley  Ne- 
ville, Thomas  Posey,  Charles  Scott,  Charles  Simms, 
Richard  Taylor,  Benjamin  Taylor,  Oliver  Towles,  Gustavus 
Brown  Wallace. 

Majors :  Thomas  Bidley,  John  Belfield,  William  Crog- 
ham,  Alexander  Dick,'  Joseph  Eggleston,  John  Hayes, 
Robert  Lawson,  William  Lewis,  Charles  Magill,  Thomas 
Massie,  Everard  Meade,  Thomas  Merriwether,  William 
Moseley,  James  Munroe,  John  Nelson,  Charles  Pelham, 
John  Poulson,  Thomas  Ridley,  Smith  Snead,  David 
Stephenson,  George  Lee  Turberville,  Andrew  Waggoner, 
John  Willis. 

Captains:  John  Anderson,  Vogluson  Armand,  William 
Barrett,  James   Baytop,   Robert   Beale,   Iienry   Bedinger, 

*It  is  hoped  that  any  one  having  knowledge  of  the  representative 
of  any  of  the  officers  whose  names  are  given  will  communicate 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Patrick  Henry  Cabell, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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Thomas  Bell,  William  Bentley,  John  Blackwell,  Joseph 
Blackwell,  Ambrose  Bohannon,  Samuel  Booker,  Henry 
Bowles,  Thomas  Bowyer,  Samuel  Killett  Bradford,  Alex- 
ander Breckenridge,  Thomas  Browne,  Thomas  Buckner, 
Lawrence  Butler,  Nathaniel  Burwell,  John  Callender, 
Eliezer  Callender  (Va.  State  Navy),  Patrick  Carries,  Mayo 
Carrington,  Colin  Cocke,  Whitehead  Coleman,  Leonard 
Cooper,  John  Crittenden,  Abner  Crump,  Francis  Dade, 
Samuel  Ecldins,  Thomas  Edmunds,  Le  Roy  Edmunds, 
Thomas  Fenn,  Reuben  Field,  John  Fitzgerald,  Nathaniel 
Fox,  Thomas  Fox,  Robert  Gamble,  Erasmus  Gill,  Walter 
Graham,  George  Gray,  Henry  Heth,  Abraham  Hite, 
Thomas  Hoard,  David  Hopkins,  John  Hughes,  John  Bos- 
well  Johnston,  William  Johnston,  Churchill  Jones,  John 
Jordan,  Custis  Kendall,  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  Samuel 
Lapsley,  George  Lewis,  Arthur  Lind,  William  Lewees 
Lovely,  James  Mabon,  Philip  Mallory,  William  Meredith, 
William  Miller,  Simon  Morgan,  Robert  Morrow,  Peter 
Nestell  (N.  Y.),  Andrew  Nixon,  Ferdinand  O'Neal,  John 
Overton,  Thomas  Overton,  Alexander  Parker,  Thomas 
Parker,  William  Parsons,  Thomas  Payne,  Thomas  Pember- 
ton  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  Benjamin  Pollard,  Robert  Por- 
terfield,  Robert  Powell,  John  Pryor,  Drury  Ragsdale, 
Robert  Randolph,  Thomas  Ransdell,  Willis  Riddick,  John 
Rodgers,  Beverly  Roy,  Philip  Sansum,  Joseph  Scott,  Jr., 
Anthony  Singleton,  Clough  Shelton,  Larkin  Smith,  John 
Stith  (1st),  John  Stith  (2d),  Sigismond  Stribling,  Beverly 
Stubblefield,  Joseph  Swearingen,  Presley  Thornton,  James 
Upshaw,  Henry  Vowles,  Richard  C.  Waters,  John  Watts, 
Robert  White,  William  White,  James  Williams,  John  Wins- 
ton, Robert  Woodson,  James  Wright,  Robert  Yancey, 
Henry  Young. 

Lieutenants:  David  Allen,  Chiswell  Barrett,  Samuel 
Baskerville,  Thomas  Bowne,  William  Bowne,  Henry 
Bowyer,  Robert  Breckenridge,  Francis  T.  Brooke,  John 
Brooke,  Jacob  R.  Brown,  William  Overton  Callis,  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Clement  Carrington,  George  Carrington, 
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Richard  Claiborne,  Edmund  Clark,  William  Clark,  -Mat- 
thew Clay,  Philip  Clayton,  Samuel  Coleman,  Joseph  Con- 
way, Robert  Craddock,  John  Crawford,  John  Crute, 
Nathaniel  Darby,  John  Drew,  William  Eskridge,  James 
Gibbon,  Francis  Gray,  William  Gray,  Gabriel  Green, 
Robert  Green,  John  Hackley,  John  Harris,  John  Heth, 
Peter  Higgins,  George  Hite,  Isaac  Plite,  Peter  Johnston, 
Albrighton  Jones,  Charles  Jones,  Richard  Kennon,  Elisha 
King,  Robert  Kirk,  Elias  Langham,  John  William  Lucie- 
man,  Thomas  Martin,  Abraham  Maury,  William  McGuire, 
James  Merriwether,  David  Miller,  Benjamin  Mosseley, 
Lipscomb  Norvell,  William  P.  Ouarles,  Robert  Rankin, 
John  Robbins,  John  Roney,  Albert  Russell,  Nathaniel  Lit- 
tleton Savage,  Jr.,  Samuel  Selden,  Ballard  Smith,  Stephen 
Southall,  Richard  Starke,  AVilliam  S.  Stevens,  Philip  Stew- 
art, Nicholas  Taliaferro,  Marks  Vanderwall,  David  Walker, 
WTilliam  B.  Wallace,  George  Augustine  Washington,  John 
White,  William  Whittaker,  David  Williams,  Willis  Wilson, 
William  Winston,  Charles  Yarborough. 

Cornets :  William  Graves,  Jasper  Plughes,  John  Perry, 
Charles  Scott,  Albion  Throckmorton,  Samuel  Tinsley. 

Ensigns :  Daniel  Ball,  Henry  Baylis,  Daniel  Bedinger, 
Jordan  Harris,  Henry  Hughes,  Josiah  Payne,  Robert 
Ouarles,  John  Scott,  John  Trabue. 

Surgeons :  Cornelius  Baldwin,  William  Brown,  Edward 
Duff,  James  McClurg,  Basil  Middleton,  Andrew  Rev, 
Robert  Rose,  Alexander  Skinner,  Walter  Warfield. 

Chaplains :   Alexander  Balmain,  David  Griffith. 

Deputy  Paymaster  General :   Benjamin  Plarrison,  Jr. 

Rui.es  of  Admission  of  the:  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Every  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  Virginia  shall  make 
application  in  writing  to  the  Standing  Committee,  setting 
forth  distinctly  and  clearly  his  claim  to  be  admitted.  The 
Standng  Committee  shall  advise  thereon,  and  may  require 
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any  proof  which  they  may  deem  proper  in  support  of  such 
claim,  or  any  testimonial  with  respect  to  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  applicant,  and  they  shall  report,  in  writing, 
the  facts  of  the  case  together  with  their  opinion  to  the  So- 
ciety at  the  annual  meeting.  No  person  shall  be  admitted 
as  a  member  unless  he  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  unless  his  claim  shall  arise  from  one  of  the  following 
sections : 

Section1  I.  When  there  are  descendants  of  an  original 
member  in  one  or  more  male  lines,  the  right  of  election  to 
membership  shall  belong  to  the  eldest  male  heir  of  the 
eldest  surviving  male  line.  When  there  are  no  surviving 
male  lines  the  succession  shall  devolve  on  the  eldest  male 
heir  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last  member  in  inverse 
order  back  to  the  original  member. 

Section  II.  When  there  are  no  lineal  descendants  of  an 
original  member,  the  descendants  of  his  brothers,  begin- 
ning with  the  eldest,  in  succession,  or  in  failure  thereof,  of 
his  sisters  in  succession,  shall  succeed  under  the  same  rules 
as  laid  down  in  Section  I. 

Section  III.  For  the  purpose  of  succession,  all  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Virginia  Continental  Line  or  Navy, 
who  fell  in  battle  or  died  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  or 
served  three  years  during  said  war,  or  served  to  the  end 
of  said  war,  retiring  with  honors,  or  were  deranged  by 
resolution  of  Congress,  shall  be  deemed  original  members, 
and  shall  be  propositi  from  whom  lines  shall  succeed  under 
the  two  foregoing  sections. 

Section  IV.  When  a  person  entitled  to  membership  un- 
der the  foregoing  rules  is  a  minor,  the  succession  being 
vested  in  him  shall  remain  in  abeyance  until  such  disability 
ceases. 

Section  V.  As  the  principle  of  the  Society  was  that  each 
officer  should  be  represented,  where  two  or  more  claims 
centre  in  the  same  individual  he  may  select  which  one  he 
will  represent,  and  the  other  or  others  shall  pass  to  the 
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next  male  or  males  in  succession  under  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions. 

Section  VI.  Waivers  shall  only  be  accepted  when  they 
are  in  favor  of  the  heir  apparent,  but  never  in  favor  of  the 
heir  presumptive. 

Honorary  Members. 

As  there  are,  and  will  at  all  times  be,  men  in  the  country 
eminent  for  their  abilities  and  patriotism,  whose  views  may 
be  directed  to  the  same  laudable  objects  with  those  of  the 
Cincinnati,  it  shall  be  a  rule  to  admit  such  characters  as 
Honorary  Members  of  this  Society  for  their  own  lives  only, 
provided  always,  that  the  number  of  Honorary  Members 
shall  not  exceed  a  ratio  of  one  to  four  of  the  Hereditary 
Members,  that  they  do  not'  vote,  and  are  not  eligible  to 
office. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Life  of  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia.  By  his  grandson, 
the  late  Barton  H.  Wise.  New  York  and  London :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899,  8vo,  pp.  xiii-l-434,  portrait,  cloth, 
$3.00  . 

In  this  thoughtful  and  well-written  life  of  a  noted  Vir- 
ginian the  reader  will  find  not  only  much  interesting  bio- 
graphical detail  concerning  a  remarkable  man,  but  also  not 
a  little  historical  matter  of  importance  in  regard  to  an  ever 
memorable  epoch.  For  the  life  of  Henry  A.  Wise  was  so 
interwoven  with  public  affairs  that  the  history  of  his  people 
is  the  necessary  background  upon  which  the  life  of  the  man 
must  be  pictured. 

That  the  lamented  Barton  H.  Wise — stricken  suddenly 
down  as  the  first  proofs  of  his  work  lay  upon  his  desk — 
should  have  written  loyally  and  lovingly  of  his  dis- 
tinguished grandfather  is  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  he  has 
written  in  no  spirit  of  fulsom  eulogy ;  for  we  find  him  can- 
didly admitting  that  his  ancestor  was  profane  in  speech, 
inflammable  in  temper,  erratic,  somewhat  bombastic,  and 
prone  to  military  insubordination;  and  this  truthful  spirit, 
which  compels  the  author  to  admit  the  faults  of  his  grand- 
sire,  so  pervades  the  work  that  the  reader  becomes  confi- 
dent that  no  claim  has  been  made  favorable  to  General 
Wise  without  conscientious  investigation  into  the  facts 
upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  career  of  Wise  as  Congressman,  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Brazil,  as  member  of  the  Virginia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1850-51,  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  as 
member  of  the  Virginia  Secession  Convention,  and  as 
Brigadier  General  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  one  of  un- 
usually varied  experience  and  intensely  interesting  inci- 
dents.    In  Congress,  for  example,  he  came  into  frequent 
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and  fierce  collision  with  John  Qnincy  Adams  on  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition  petitions.  A  strict  constructionist  of  the 
Constitution,  he  resolutely  opposed  Clay's  centralizing 
measures,  and  was  one  of  the  Congressional  "Corporal's 
Guard"  that  stood  by  President  Tyler.  Yet  his  audaeious 
self-confidence  was  never  more  signally  displayed  than  in 
the  extraordinary  measure  by  which  he  forced  Tyler  to 
appoint  Calhoun  Secretary  of  State.  Without  Tyler's 
knowledge  he  requested  Senator  McDuffie  to  write  to  Cal- 
houn and  tender  him  the  position.  McDuffie  was  aware 
of  the  intimacy  between  Wise  and  Tyler,  and  Wise  rightly 
calculated  that  McDuffie  would  suppose  him  to  be  Tyler's 
confidential  agent.  The  ruse  having  succeeded,  Wise  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  the  White  House,  breakfasted  with 
Tyler,  and  failing  to  get  his  consent  to  Calhoun's  nomina- 
tion, coolly  informed  him  of  what  he  had  done.  Tyler's 
amazement  may  be  imagined ;  but,  after  a  silence  of  some 
moments,  he  lifted  his  hands  and  said:  "Well,  you  are  the 
most  extraordinary  man  I  ever  saw ! — the  most  wilful 
and  wayward,  the  most  incorrigible !  and  therefore  there  is 
no  help  for  it.  No  one  else  would  have  done  it  in  this  way 
but  you,  and  you  are  the  only  man  who  could  have  done  it 
with  me.  Take  the  office  and  tender  it  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
etc."  With  similar  audacity  Wise  helped  to  precipitate  the 
secession  of  Virginia  by  announcing  to  the  convention  that 
he  had  secretly  raised  troops  then  marching  on  the  Federal 
arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  by  calling  upon  the  body  to 
back  them  up. 

Unlike  most  politicians,  he  never  hesitated  to  oppose 
vehemently  any  popular  policy  that  seemed  to  him  unwise. 
Scorning  to  "keep  his  ear  to  the  ground,"  he  was  always 
a  leader,  bold  and  aggressive,  whether  his  followers  were 
many  or  few.  In  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1850,  for  example,  he  was  the  sole  representative  from 
tidewater  Virginia  who  advocated  the  white  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. His  constituents  had  opposed  his  views  utterly, 
but  sent  him  to  the  convention  nevertheless.     Ten  vears 
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later  he  opposed  both  secessionists  and  submissionists,  ad- 
vocating armed  resistance,  under  State  authority,  and  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  Union,  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  his  striking  view  of  the  case  the  Southern 
States  were  the  upholders  of  the  true  Union,  while  Lincoln 
and  his  supporters  were  rebels  against  Constitutional  law-, 
to  be  put  down  by  force.  He,  himself,  as  Governor  of 
Virginia,  had  put  down  the  John  Brown  insurrection,  and 
resolutely  refused,  in  spite  of  threats  against  the  life  of 
himself  and  family,  to  pardon  the  fanatic. 

Wise's  military  services,  if  not  equalling  those  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  seem  to  have  been  very  creditable,  consid- 
ering that  he,  a  civilian,  was  called  upon  to  act  as  a  briga- 
dier. In  this  capacity  he  served  in  West  Virginia  (that 
"bastard  offspring  of  a  political  rape,"  as  he  dubbed  it),  on 
Roanoke  Island,  in  the  Peninsula,  in  South  Carolina,  at 
Drewry's  Bluff  and  Howlett's  Neck,  and  around  Peters- 
burg, in  defence  of  which  place  his  brigade  fought — says 
Beauregard — with  "unsurpassed  stubbornness"  against 
seven-fold  odds.  And  whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
Wise,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  hasty  in  drawing  the 
sword,  he  did  not  lay  it  down  till  the  greatest  soldier  and 
grandest  man  of  the  English-speaking  race  sheathed 
his  own  forever  on  the  field  of  Appomattox. 

R.  Heath  Dabney. 

A  Rebel  Cavalryman  with  Lee,  Stuart  and  Jackson.  By 
John  N.  Opie.  Chicago;  W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  1899,  cloth, 
pp.  336,  8vo. 

This  is  a  narrative  of  the  personal  adventures  and  service 
of  a  Confederate  officer  in  the  war  between  the  States. 
The  author,  John  N.  Opie,  is  now  a  lawyer  and  resident 
of  Staunton,  Va.,  and  a  member  of  the  present  Legislature 
of  Virginia.  It  is  written  in  pleasant  conversational  style, 
and  relates  not  merely  the  individual  experience  of  the 
writer,  but  describes  many  incidents  of  the  war  of  interest 
and  value  historically.    For  example,  in  describing  the  ac- 
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tion  of  Jackson's  Brigade  at  First  Manassas  he  mentions, 
with  a  humor  that  frequently  appears  in  the  book,  that  at 
the  time  of  General  Bee's  famous  exclamation,  ''There 
stands  Jackson  and  his  men  like  a  stone  wall,"  the  men 
were  ''lying  flat  on  the  ground."  (P.  31).  He  asserts,  too, 
what  is  not  generally  known,  that  Jackson's  Brigade  was 
driven  from  its  first  position  (p.  33),  the  men,  as  he  thinks, 
falling  back  of  their  own  accord,  being  subjected  to  a  front 
and  flank  fire. 

The  author  was  then  but  17,  and  his  first  service  was 
with  the  infantry,  from  which  he  was  detached  in  January, 
1862,  and  ordered  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  In 
June,  1862,  he  rejoined  the  army  as  a  mounted  man,  but  for 
a  time  was  a  sort  of  a  free  lance,  and  rather  insubordinate, 
having  enlisted  in  no  particular  organization.  Indeed,  a 
roving  propensity  seems  to  have  followed  him  throughout 
his  career  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  he  was  by  his 
own  confession  something  of  a  scapegrace,  a  characteristic, 
one  might  say  almost  an  essential,  of  many  of  our  best 
soldiers,  especially  cavalrymen,  the  more  excusable,  per- 
haps, when  combined,  as  in  this  instance,  with  courage  and 
devotion,  as  at  that  time  there  was  but  little  discipline  in 
the  army.  Eventually  he  joined  the  Clarke  company  of  the 
Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry,  with  which  he  served  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  of  which  it  is  inferred  from  a 
mere  allusion  that  he  became  captain.  It  is  an  omission 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  his  promotions  or  transfers. 
He  was  finally  captured  in  Clarke  county  in  January,  1865, 
when  on  one  of  his  daring  scouts,  and  remained  a  prisoner 
of  war  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  war,  being  confined  most 
of  the  time  at  what  has  been  appropriately  called  "H.  El- 
mira,"  N.  Y.  The  ruse  by  which  he  effected  his  exchange, 
or  release  on  parole  at  a  time  when  exchanges  were  not 
being  made,  was  characteristic  and  of  a  piece  with  much 
else  in  his  career.  The  description  of  the  treatment  and 
condition  of  the  prisoners  by  a  fellow  sufferer,  and  of  the 
conduct,  &c,  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  is  well  worthy 
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of  careful  attention.  The  accounts  of  daily  life  of  a  sol- 
dier, its  many  phases  and  vicissitudes,  are  well  told,  and  in 
many  ways  the  book  gives  evidence  of  considerable  thought 
as  well  as  study  of  the  several  campaigns  and  parallels  in 
history,  ancient  and  modern.  The  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ters of  ''Stonewall"  Jackson  and  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  are 
excellent.  This  writer,  however,  cannot  agree  in  the'  esti- 
mate that  Stuart  was  the  ablest  of  the  generals  of  cavalry 
developed  by  the  war.  That  place  was  easily  won  by  Bed- 
ford Forrest,  who,  without  Stuart's  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, experiences  and  resources,  surpassed  him  in  achieve- 
ments, nor  must  this  be  considered  as  derogatory  to 
Stuart,  or  as  belittling  in  any  way  his  splendid  career  and 
services.  The  criticisms  of  battles  are  usually  good,  that 
of  Winchester  in  September,  1864,  especially  so,  in  which 
Early  by  dividing  his  force  in  face  of  Sheridan's  superior 
force,  invited  disaster  and  defeat.  The  same  was  true  of 
Bragg,  when  by  dispatching  Longstreet  on  his  fruitless 
errand  to  Knoxville,  he  weakened  his  army  before  Grant's 
powerful  force  and  made  Missionary  Ridge  possible. 

Mr.  Opie  makes  some  errors  as  to  Gettysburg.  The 
action  of  the  first  day  there  was  not  fought  by  Ewell's  corps 
alone,  as  he  implies.  A.  P.  Hill  was  largely  and  most  suc- 
cessfully engaged  on  that  day,  and  it  was  Heth's  division 
of  Hill's  corps,  that  opened  and  brought  on  the  fight  (p. 
164).  Nor  was  the  "charge  of  Pickett"  as  it  is  incorrectly 
called  "unsupported"  on  the  third"  day  (p.  164).  Heth's 
division,  under  Pettigrew,  except  Brockenborough's 
brigade,  advanced  in  line  with  Pickett  and  was  supported 
by  Eane's  and  Scales'  brigades  under  Gen.  Trimble.  Pick- 
ett was  supported  directly  by  Wilcox's  brigade  only,  in- 
stead of  by  the  rest  of  Longstreet's  corps,  as  was  intended. 
The  losses  of  Pettigrew  and  Trimble  were  much  greater 
than  those  of  Pickett. 

The  title  "Rebel"  Cavalrympn,  and  the  frequent  use  of 
that  opprobrious  term  in  the  book,  are  in  very  questionable 
taste,  to  say  the  least,  are  erroneous  and  create  a  wrong 
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impression.  The  use  of  the  word  is  to  admit  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Federal  view  of  the  very  point  at  issue,  and  the 
term  "civil  war"  is  even  more  inapplicable  and  incorrect. 
The  author  uses  also  habitually  the  Northern  name  "An- 
tietam,"  in  mention  of  the  Maryland  campaign  of  1862,  in- 
stead of  the  Southern  term  "Sharpsburg,"  and  several 
times  refers  to  the  then  Virginia  Central  R.  R.  as  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  its  present  name.  Greater  care  as  to 
such  matters  would  not  be  amiss,  while  the  table  of  con- 
tents is  very  defective,  whether  by  omission  or  otherwise, 
does  not  appear.  There  are  seventy-seven  chapters  in  the 
book,  and  in  the  "Contents"  only  thirty-six  are  mentioned 
or  briefed.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  very  short,  embrac- 
ing but  a  single  incident,  a  convenient  arangement,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  follow  one  another  chronologically.  In 
chapter  71,  p.  301,  the  author  pays  a  manly  tribute  to  the 
humane  treatment  received  by  himself  and  others  at  the 
hands  of  Gen.  Custer's  troopers  whrn  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Trevilian's  Station,  in  June,  1864,  and  in  Chapter  69 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Confer- 
ence. The  book  is  of  a  useful  class  of  personal  narrative, 
of  which  there  might  well  be  more,  and  may  be  rated  with 
Gen.  Dick  Taylor's  "Destruction  and  Reconstruction." 
Gen.  Dabney  Maury's  "Recollection  of  a  Virginian,"  and 
Capt.  Wm.  Parker's  "Reminiscences  of  a  Naval  Officer," 
the  last  especially  good.  Its  paper,  letter  press  and  bind- 
ing are  very  good,  its  many  illustrations  fairly  so.  The  por- 
traits, which  are  probably  from  half  tones,  are  the  best, 
though  some  of  them  seem  rather  out  of  place.  Many  of 
the  other  pictures  are  very  poor,  some  of  them  ridiculous, 
that  of  "Sheridan  rallying  his  routed  army,"  particularly  so. 
Graham  Davks,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Florida,  Its  History  and  its  Romance.  The  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States,  associated  with  the  most  ro- 
mantic events  of  American  history,  under  the  Spanish, 
French,  English    and    American    flags,    1497- 1898.       By 
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George  R.  Fairbanks,  M.  A.,  Un.  Coll.,  Trin.  Coll. 
Jacksonville,  Florida:  H.  and  W.  B.  Drew  Company,  1898, 
pp.  xiL-f-240,  8  vo.,  cloth,  illust. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  is  well  and  favorably  Known  to  students 
of  American  history  as  the  author  of  a  larger  history  of 
Florida,  published  in  1871,  brought  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Florida  War  in  1842.  The  writer  here  presents  the 
same  leading  events  in  a  more  condensed  shape,  so  as  to 
reach  a  larger  circle  of  readers.  The  narration  is  con- 
tinued from  1842  to  the  date  of  publication  and  includes 
honorable  mention  of  the  part  taken  by  Floridians  in  the 
recent  war  with  Spain. 

The  historic  period  of  Florida  commenced  in  15 13  when 
Ponce  de  Leon  landed  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, spread  the  royal  banner  of  Spain  to  the  breeze  and 
claimed  the  newly  discovered  country  for  his  church  and 
king.  The  author  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  expeditions 
undertaken  during  the  half  century  following,  to  reduce  the 
inhabitants  to  subjection  and  establish  the  power  of  Spain. 
The  story  of  the  long  and  toilsome  marches  within  and 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  present  State  and  the  never 
ending  struggles  and  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  though 
gilded  with  glory  and  romance,  is  a  story  of  suffering, 
privation  and  disaster,  fruitless  in  beneficial  results  either 
to  the  brave  men  engaged  in  these  expeditions  or  to  their 
country. 

At  the  close  of  the  half  century,  from  1562  to  1565,  the 
French  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  establish  their  power 
in  East  Florida.  Jean  Ribault  erected  a  small  monument 
of  stone,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  France,  upon  a  high 
mound  on  the  South  side  of  the  St.  John's  river  and  a 
colony  was  there  established.  In  1565  Pedro  Menendez, 
the  Spanish  Governor,  destroyed  this  colony  and  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  territory  at  St. 
Augustine. 

Spain  maintained  her  supremacy  for  two  centuries,  but 
the  author  in  giving  a  truthful  history  of  those  times  has 
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found  few  events  worthy  of  mention  except  such  as  relate 
to  wars  with  England  and  France  and  the  Indians  and  to 
the  efforts  and  sufferings  of  fearless  and  zealous  mis- 
sionaries, many  of  whom  were  killed  or  maltreated  while 
endeavoring  to  convert  the  savage  tribes  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  When,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  in  1763-,  the 
Floridas  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  only  a  few  towns  and 
villages  had  been  established  near  the  coast,  and  the  In- 
dians were  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 

There  was  more  progress  during  the  British  occupancy 
but  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  1783,  the  coun- 
try was  re-ceded  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  the  Bahamas. 
Spain  held  it  till  February  19,  1821,  when  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States  of  1819  was  ratified,  and  in  the  following 
July  the  change  of  flags  occurred  and  the  United  States 
took  formal  possession  of  the  two  provinces  which  consti- 
tute the  present  State. 

The  following  chapters  narrate  the  events  which  hinder- 
ed progress  and  advancement  under  the  new  conditions. 
The  Indians  had  been  taught  to  hate  our  people  and  they 
resisted  the  new  settlers.  Long  and  bloody  wars  were 
waged;  the  last  Indian  outbreak  occurred  in  1857.  The 
war  between  the  States  soon  followed  and  lasted  till  1865. 
In  proportion  to  her  population  no  State  sent  a  larger 
quota  to  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  than 
Florida  and  the  Northern  armies  and  marauding  parties 
that  invaded  her  soil  were  met  and  defeated  in  many  a 
bravely  fought  skirmish  and  battle.  No  steel  clad  knight 
of  the  earlier  days,  Spanish  or  French,  did  more  gallant 
work  than  Captain  Dickison,  who  is  appropriately  mention- 
ed as  "the  Marion  of  Florida/' 

The  period  of  carpet-bag  domination  followed  the  war 
and  lasted  till  1876,  when  the  intelligent  classes  and  prop- 
erty holders  regained  political  control  and  undertook  the 
administration  of  the  State  government  with  crippled  re- 
sources, a  shattered  credit  and  a  heavy  bonded  indebted- 
ness. 
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The  closing  chapters  tell  how  well  this  trust  has  been 
discharged.  The  State  indebtedness  has  been  largely  re- 
duced, the  unpaid  bonds  are  at  a  premium,  taxable  re- 
sources have  more  than  tripled  in  value,  the  population  has 
more  than  doubled,  liberal  appropriations  for  public 
schools  have  been  made,  colleges,  seminaries  and  normal 
schools  have  been  established  and  maintained,  railroad 
lines  have  risen  as  if  magic,  some  of  them  in  places 
which  were  unknown  to  the  outside  world  twenty  years 
ago,  and  new  industries  and  resources  have  been  dis- 
covered and  developed. 

No  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  youth  of 
Florida  than  to  place  this  little  history  in  the  public  schools 
and  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  A  part  of  their  time 
could  be  most  profitably  employed  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  history  of  their  own  State.  The  style  is  pleasing 
and  the  publishers  have  presented  the  work  in  an  attractive 
form,  well  bound,  with  clear  type  and  some  interesting  and 
valuable  illustrations.  S.  Pasco. 

The  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  read  before  the  Filson  Club, 
November  1,  1897.  By  Captain  Alfred  Pirtle.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  1900,  4  to,  pp.  xix+158,  paper, 
illustrations. 

This  handsome  volume,  no.  15  of  the  Publications,  is 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  this  useful  club.  The 
pictures  are  particularly  well  done  and  several  have  besides 
a  historical  value  as  they  are  taken  from  old  paintings 
in  possession  of  the  President,  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett.  The 
introduction  which  he  contributes  is  a  complete  review  of 
the  land  struggles  between  the  Indians  and  early  settlers 
in  this  country,  which  was  at  bottom  the  cause  of  the  battle. 

As  to  the  contest  we  are  told  that  "Captain  Pirtle  has 
been  faithful  in  collecting  all  the  important  facts  relating 
to  it  and  in  presenting  them  in  an  unostentatious  but  ef- 
fective way.  He  has  gathered  some  information  from  old 
manuscripts  and  newspapers  not  before  used  in  any  history 
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of  this  battle,  and  has  been  very  careful  to  collect  all  ac- 
cessible information  concerning  the  Kentuckians  who  were 
in  the  action.  In  his  narrative  will  be  found  the  names  of 
Kentuckians  not  before  known  to  have  been  in  this  battle." 
Capt.  Pirtle's  work  consists  of  three  parts :  "The  Bat- 
tle and  the  battle  ground,"  "Comment  of  the  press ;"  "Roll 
of  the  army  commanded  by  Gen.  Harrison."  He  starts 
with  the  birth  about  1770  of  the  two  famous  Indians  for- 
ever associated  with  the  name  of  Harrison,  Tecumseh  and 
his  brother  the  Prophet.  He  traces  their  careers  to  death. 
At  various  places  he  also  sketches  the  lives  of  Kentuckians 
under  Harrison,  thus  furnishing  much  genealogical  ma- 
terial. The  narrative  of  the  conflict  which  occurred  on 
Nov.  7,  181 1,  is  clear  and  lively.  In  his  use  of  newspapers 
Capt.  Pirtle  is  disappointing  as  only  three  seemed  to  have 
been  consulted  and  all  in  Kentucky.  One  criticism  may  ap- 
pear ungracious  but  it  touches  on  historical  accuracy.  The 
principle  of  verification  should  not  have  been  neglected 
when  the  army  roster  was  copied  from  Beard's  account 
of  1899.  It  should  have  been  checked  by  comparison  with 
the  original  in  Washington,  as  Capt.  Pirtle  does  not  vouch 
for  his  witness. 

The  Southampton  Insurrection.  By  William  Sidney 
Drewry,  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.  Washington:  The  Neale  Company, 
1900,  O,  pp.  201,  map,  ills.,  $2. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  in  the  history  of 
American  slavery  is  the  insurrection  of  Nat  Turner  in 
Southampton  County,  Va.,  in  August,  1831;  or  as  it  is 
known  locally,  "Old  Nat's  War."  In  that  county  between 
Sunday  night  and  Tuesday  morning  57  persons  lost  their 
lives  at  the  hands  of  a  few  slaves  infuriated  with  brandy 
and  animated  by  the  belief  that  they  were  carrying  out  a 
revelation  from  God  and  winning  their  own  freedom. 
Strangely  enough  this  affair  has  never  before  attracted 
the  attention  of  students  strongly  enough  to  secure  ex- 
haustive treatment.     Mr.  Drewry,  being  a  native  of  the  sec- 
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tion,  has  approached  the  subject  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  topography.  He  has  examined  all  the 
county  and  other  local  records  dealing  with  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  conspirators ;  he  has  interviewed  many 
persons  who  were  either  actors  in  the  scenes  described  or 
the  younger  contemporaries  of  those  who  were ;  he  has 
drawn  a  map  of  the  route  taken  by  the  negroes  on  their 
march ;  has  gathered  many  photographs  of  the  scenes  then 
made  memorable,  including  a  portrait  of  Nat,  but  his  at- 
tempt "to  separate  truth  from  fiction  has  been  exceedingly 
difficult,  owing  to  the  numerous  misrepresentations  which 
have  grown  up  about  the  subject/' 

The  author  pays  but  slight  attention  to  the  history  of 
other  attempts  at  insurrection  as  it  is  his  purpose  to  treat 
them  in  a  separate  volume.  The  personal  history  of  Nat 
Turner,  the  ambitions  he  cherished,  the  visions  he  saw, 
uprisings  he  planned,  are  reviewed;  the  route  of  the 
negroes  after  they  began  their  work  of  death  is  followed 
with  care  while  the  narrative  of  murder  is  lit  up  with  many 
instances  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  slaves  to  their  masters. 
In  fact  it  is  well  known  that  Nat  failed  to  meet  with  the 
success  in  recruiting  which  he  had  expected ;  few  slaves 
joined  the  raid  who  had  not  come  under  his  personal  in- 
fluence ;  some  who  were  forced  into  the  company  had  to 
be  guarded  to  prevent  escape ;  and  many  of  the  leaders, 
by  reason  of  too  free  indulgence  in  apple  brandy,  the  cele- 
brated Southampton  product,  were  rendered  unfit  for  the 
work  they  had  undertaken.  Trial  and  executions  followed 
the  suppression  of  the  outbreak ;  a  list  of  53  negroes,  in- 
cluding 5  free  negroes,  is  given  of  whom  17  were  executed, 
while  12  others  were  convicted  and  transported. 

A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  relations  of  slavery  and 
the  South.  The  principal  causes  of  the  outbreak  are 
thought  to  be  fanaticism  and  love  of  self-importance;  in- 
clination to  robbery  and  plunder;  the  influence  of  the  San 
Domingo  massacre  ;  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  the  South  American  Republics,  the  West 
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Indies  and  Mexico ;  troubles  in  the  Southern  States  with 
the  Creeks,  Cherokees  and  Seminoles  and  the  abolition 
movement. 

The  effects  of  old  Nat's  War  are  but  slightly  treated. 
The  shock  of  this  rebellion  was  felt  throughout  the  South 
and  West  Indies.  It  was  responsible  for  more  stringent 
slave  codes ;  it  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  great  debate  on 
slavery  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  January,  1832,  which 
showed  the  strength  of  the  anti-slavery  element  in  the 
State,  but  this  debate  is  not  given  the  prominence  it  should 
easily  command;  nor  does  the  author  touch  on  the  extent 
of  anti-slavery  feeling  in  the  South  in  general  and  of  South- 
ern Quakers  in  particular  although  all  of  these  were  direct- 
ly influenced  by  the  uprising,  and  materials  dealing  with 
the  same  were  at  hand. 

The  press  work  of  the  volume  is  poor ;  there  is  no  in- 
dex, nor  running  head  lines ;  and  the  bibliography  is  truly, 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  It  is  divided  into  5  parts, 
beginning  with  "contemporaneous  materials  in  newspapers 
and  magazines ;"  "pamphlets ;"  "magazines  and  papers  of 
later  date ;"  "legal  documents,  proceedings  and  laws"  and 
including  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  negro  suffrage  pub- 
lished in  1894,  which  is  neither  a  document,  proceedings, 
nor  a  law;  then  comes  "contemporary  historians,  etc. ;"  the 
"etc."  being  seemingly  added  to  cover  such  books  as  Jeffer- 
son's Works,  Henry's  Life,  Correspondence  and  Speeches 
of  Henry,  Martin's  History  of  North  Carolina  which  comes 
no  later  than  the  Revolution,  Bryce's  Impression  of  South 
Africa  and  Woodrow  Wilson's  Division  and  Reunion. 
With  the  above  admitted  into  a  bibliography  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  183 1  it  would  be  easy  to  include  in  the  biblio- 
raphy  of  Virginia  all  the  books  published  since  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  Nevertheless  several  titles  bearing 
directly  on  the  subject  are  omitted  including  Mrs.  Stowe's 
Dred,  at  least  one  contemporary  pamphlet  and  at  least  one 
sketch  of  the  insurrection  quoted  in  text. 


& 
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Studies  in  State  Taxation,  edited  by  J.  H.  Hollander,  Ph. 
D.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1900,  O,  pp.  253, 
$1.00. 

This  series  of  studies  which  has  particular  reference  to 
the  Southern  States  grew  out  of  informal  class  reports  pre- 
pared by  graduate  students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  connection  with  a  course  of  instruction  on  American 
Commonwealth  finance.  The  problem  of  taxation 'was 
made  the  central  point  of  investigation  and  each  writer 
took  his  own  State,  or  a  State  with  whose  methods  and 
history  he  was  to  some  extent  familiar.  The  States  treated 
are:  Maryland,  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Adams,  (pp.  13-75); 
North  Carolina,  by  George  Ernest  Barnett,  A.  B.,  (pp. 
77-114);  Kansas,  which  with  respect,  to  fiscal  problems  is 
essentially  Southern,  by  Elbert  Jay  Benton,  A.  B.,  (pp.  115- 
176);  Mississippi,  by  Dr.  Charles  Hillman  Brough,  (pp. 
177-215);  Georgia,  by  Dr.  L,.  F.  Schmeckebier,  (pp.  217- 
250). 

The  general  plan  is  the  same  in  all.  The  subject  is  intro- 
duced by  a  general  review  of  the  industrial  and  economic 
character  of  the  State;  its  general  finances  are  considered; 
the  development  of  taxation  is  traced  historically,  and  this 
is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  taxation,  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  presentation  of  the  methods  and  results  of  taxation 
in  different  commonwealths,  by  different  writers,  furnishes 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  "per- 
sonal equation,"  both  in  the  person  of  students  of  finance 
and  in  assessors  of  taxes.  For  Maryland,  Dr.  Adams  be- 
lieves that  the  escape  of  personalty  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated; again,  the  absence  of  any  exemption  for  debt  is 
condemned  in  case  of  Maryland,  and  its  presence  is  con- 
demned in  case  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  argued  in  case  of 
Maryland  that  the  15th  article  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  should  be  repealed,  as  it  controls  the  tax  system  of 
the  State  and  makes  that  system  "quaint,  antiquated  and 
unintelligible."       In  Maryland  it  is  believed  that  the  rail- 
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roads  pay  more  than  their  just  proportion,  while  in  North 
Carolina  the  general  belief  is  that  they  pay  much  less.  As 
a  way  to  prevent  the  escape  of  intangible  personalty,  as  a 
drag  net  for  wealth  of  this  kind,  an  American  Zollvcrciii,  a 
sort  of  interstate  department  of  taxation,  is  suggested. 

The  history  of  taxation  in  Kansas  is  practically  the  his- 
tory of  the  working  of  the  general  property  tax 'in  a 
western  State.  Its  most  distinguishing  feature  is  the  un- 
dervaluation found  in  most  of  the  counties,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  State  tax  on  others.  In 
the  case  of  Mississippi,  Dr.  Brough  frankly  acknowledges 
that  the  poll  tax  is  used  as  a  means  to  disqualify  the 
negro  in  national  elections,  to  control  his  vote  in  local 
ones  and  that  it  is  of  more  importance  as  "an  adjunct  of 
suffrage  than  as  a  source  of  revenue."  In  Georgia,  as  in 
most  other  States,  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  greater 
part  of  personal  property  escapes  and  the  fluctuations  of 
merchandize  listed  for  taxation  are  something  startling; 
thus  Berrien  County  dropped  from  $118,690  in  1S96  to 
$415  in  1897  and  rose  to  $125,093  in  1893.  The  dogs  were 
still  more  fortunate  for  the  Statesmen  of  the  Empire  State 
refused  to  tax  them  at  all. 

Gammel's  work  of  reprinting  the  Laws  and  Constitu- 
tions of  Texas  is  nearing  completion.  The  8th  volume 
coming  out  a  few  weeks  ago  covers  a  period  of  six  years 
from  1874  to  1879  both  inclusive.  Beginning  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power  under  Coke, 
it  ends  with  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Sixteenth 
Legislature  under  Roberts.  Included  with  the  important 
laws  passed  in  this  crucial  period  are  the  ordinances  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1875  and  the  Constitution  of 
that  time  which  still  survives  though  loaded  down  with 
amendments.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  work 
shown  by  these  three  Legislatures,  the  Fourteenth,  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth,  and  there  is  a  steady  increase  ap- 
parent in  special  legislation  which  is  considered  wrong  in 
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the  abstract.  These  law-making-  bodies  boldly  repealed 
the  bad  laws  inherited  from  Reconstruction  times  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  provide  such  legislation  as  met  the  needs 
of  the  hour. 

Closely  on  the  heels  of  the  8th  comes  the  9th  volume  of 
Gammers  Reprint.  This  embraces  all  the  legislation  from 
the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty-first  Legislature  inclusive. 
Within  this  period  the  University  of  Texas  was  establish-' 
ed  and  put  into  operation,  as  well  as  the  Sam  Houston 
Normal  at  Huntsville.  (The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  went  into  operation  in  1876  under  Gov.  Coke). 
The  new  Capitol  was  also  built  at  the  cost  of  3,050,000 
acres  of  land  set  apart  in  the  Constitution  for  that  purpose. 
The  Alamo  was  purchased  by  the  State  at  the  cost  of  $20,- 
000  and  turned  over  to  the  City  of  San  Antonio  for  cus- 
tody. The  legislation  generally  during  this  period  under 
the  governors,  Roberts,  Ireland  and  Ross,  was  undoubt- 
edly good  and  will  always  stand  as  monuments  to  the 
patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the  law-abiding  bodies  in  the 
administrations  referred  to. 

To  complete  Gammers  great  work,  there  remains  but 
one  more  volume,  the  tenth,  which  will  doubtless  soon  be 
issued.  This  of  course  will  be  followed  by  the  index  vol- 
ume which  really  makes  eleven  volumes  in  the  series. 

The  Ticrnqn  Family  in  Maryland,  as  illustrated  by  extracts 
from  works  in  the  public  libraries," and  original  letters  and 
memoranda  in  the  possession  of  Charles  B.  Tiernan. 
Baltimore:  Gallery  and  McCann,  1898,  illus.,  pp.  222, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Tiernan  has  perhaps  marked  out  a  new  path  for 
family  histories.  His  work  is  not  scientific  enough  for 
professional  genealogists,  and  it  has  too  much  of  pedigree 
in  it  to  let  it  be  general  history,  but  is  a  unique  combina- 
tion. It  contains  original  material  in  the  shape  of  letters, 
inventories,  documents/ and  unpublished  papers,  relating 
to  prominent  persons  and  events  that  throw  light  on  his- 
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c 
torical  fields  beyond  the  Tiernans.  Really  Mr.  Tiernan  has 
opened  a  quarry  that  students  of  biography,  genealogy, 
and  social  history  will  labor  fruitfully  in.  In  this  family 
collection  of  manuscript  sources  are  to  be  found  letters 
from  Lafayette,  Clay,  Kennedy,  Carroll,  R.  H.  Wilde,  G. 
T.  Bigelow,  and  other  men  of  prominence.  Air.  Tiernan 
in  his  editing  capacity  has  seemed  to  try  to  avoid  the 
average  family  chronicle,  leaving  out  those  things  that  ap- 
pealed only  to  narrow  pride  of  kinship.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  give  a  strict 
pedigree  that  would  have  served  as  a  frame  work  for 
sustaining  all  this  literary  dress  that  has  accumulated  thus 
during  the  years  past. 

Of  the  pleasant  reading  to  be  found  in  the  volume  two 
extracts  will  be  fair  samples.  One  of  the  correspondents 
of  Charles  Tiernan  was  Commodore  Chas.  W.  Morgan  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  who  had  a  very  ridiculous  mishap  aboard 
his  ship  when  in  the  harbor  of  Naples.  During  a  visit 
from  the  royal  family  and  suite,  "a  member  of  the  staff 
attempted  to  lean  against"  a  wind  funnel  of  canvass  "and 
fell  into  the  hole — and  the  Quartermaster  immediately  noti- 
fied the  officer  of  the  deck  of  the  accident:  kBeg  pardon, 
Sir,  I  have  to  report,  Sir,  that  one  of  those  kings  has  just 
tumbled  down  the  hatchway.'  " 

In  a  letter  of  1837  giving  a  lively  picture  of  social  doings 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  occurs  this  passage:  "Your  regal  cos- 
tume no  doubt  became  you  much  at  this  same  fancy  ball, 
but  the  next  time  I  should  like  to  see  you  personate  a 
Naiad ;  some  closely  fitting  costume  which  would  display 
the  sylphid  harmony  of  your  delicately  turned  limbs,  while 
your  eyes,  'blue  water  lilies,'  should  throw  their  modest 
radiance  through  the  gossamer  veil,  which  should  enshroud 
you  as  a  transparent  mist,  through  which  the  dew-bathed 
freshness  of  your  complexion  should  be  distinctly  visible 
in  all  its  breathing  loveliness."  It  will  be  hard  to  believe 
that  this  gushing  sentiment  comes  from  one  woman  to 
another  woman. 
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It  docs  appear  inexplicable  that  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury a  book  should  be  printed  without  conveniences  for 
referring  to  its  pages.  This  one  has  neither  table  of  con- 
tents, nor  chapter  divisions,  nor  index.  The  only  conces- 
sion made  to  the  facility  of  the  reader  is  running  page 
headings,  and  very  few  of  these. 

A  Genealogical  History.  By  Colonel  Cadwallader  Jones. 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  :  Bryan  Printing  Co.,  1900,  pp.  viii.+75, 
illus.,  paper. 

Colonel  Jones,  the  author,  who  died  last  December 
(1899)  nad  devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  to  com- 
piling a  family  history.  The  rough  manuscript  which  he 
left  has  been  published  by  one  of  his  children,  Mrs.  A.  I. 
Robertson.  It  is  said  to  be  not  as  complete  as  Col.  Jones 
intended,  but  we  have  a  very  handsomely  printed  and 
illustrated  work.  It  is  not  in  the  rigid  style  of  a  scientific 
genealogy,  as  the  order  of  descent  is  not  indicated  by  the 
use  of  superior  figures,  but  there  are  scattered  through  the 
pages  very  interesting  personal  sketches  and  accounts  of 
events.  Besides  a  .history  of  the  Jones  family  which  has 
furnished  members  prominent  in  public  and  military  life, 
we  find  here  numerous  excursions  alonqf  the  side  branches 
that  came  into  the  range  of  view  by  marriage.  Some  of 
the  leading  families  and  characters  of  the  South  Atlantic 
section  are  thus  touched'  on  in  these  pages — including 
Willie  Jones  (after  whom  John  Paul  Jones  was  named), 
Bishop  Polk,  Gen.  Wm.  R.  Davie,  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler, 
Judge  James  Iredell  and  the  Haynes,  the  Polk,  the  Green, 
the  Sitgreaves,  the  Butler,  the  Iredell  and  the  Johnstone 
families.  It  would  have  aided  the  reader,  much  if  table 
of  contents,  page  headings  and  index  had  been  added,  or 
one  or  two  of  these  helps  at  least. 

A  comprehensive  and  stupendous  task  is  Mr.  Stuart  C. 
Wade's  in  his  The  Wade  Genealogy  to  be  published  in  ten 
parts  of  96  pages  each.     The  first  issue  has  appeared  (New 
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York,  Stuart  C.  Wade,  146  West  34th  street,  1900,  8vo., 
paper,  96  pp.).  It  is  well  printed,  and  illustrated,  several 
steel  engravings  being  included.  Typo  graphically }  nothing- 
more  could  reasonably  be  desired,  and  there  is  evident  a 
vast  amount  of  patient  research.  The  author  states  that 
the  compilation  necessitated  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars  in  material  and  labor,  and  we,  can 
well  believe  him.  Of  course  he  has  covered  an  immense 
stretch  in  his  investigation,  the  first  part  of  which  tho  a 
very  scholarly  excursion  into  early  English  philology  and 
history  will  hardly  be  accepted  as  more  than  a  family 
legend,  very  pleasant  to  the  credulous  members,  and  very 
humorous  with  liberal  minded  ones.  Still  this  massing  of 
evidence  to  trace  the  name  to  the  Wada  of  Teutonic 
mythology  is  not  without  its  value,  and  has  a  literary 
flavor  which  is  strengthened  by  the  quotation  on  the  title 
page  from  Chaucer — "He  told  a  tale  of  Wade."  The  entire 
work  of  over  960  pages  h  to  consist  of  six  chapters:  (1) 
the  origin  and  etymology  of  the  name  Wade  ;  (2)  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  Wade  family — English  pedigrees  and  famous 
Wades  ;  (3)  the  genealogy  of  Wade  of  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio  ;  (4)  the  genealogy  of  Wade  of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio ; 
(5)  various  American  genealogies,  including  Wade  of  Vir- 
ginia;  (6)  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  Wades  who  went  to  war; 
with  full  indexes.  Mr.  Wade  invites  subscriptions  as  it 
will  depend  on  the  sale  of  this  first  part  whether  the  others 
will  come  out. 

Air.  Charles  S.  Wylly  in  his  Annals  and  Statistics  of  Glynn 
County,  Georgia,  (Brunswick,  Ga.,  paper,  pp.  27-4-3,  1897) 
believes  that  Americans  need  not  reproach  themselves  with 
lack  of  the  romantic  in  their  past.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  a  wealth  of  material  can  be  found  in  our  early  colonial 
days,  he  instances  that  section  on  the  Atlantic,  South  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  named  after  a  strong  loyalist,  John  Glynn 
in  1777,  which  "embraced  the  keys  to  the  system  of  de- 
fence adopted  by  Oglethorpe"  and  "became  the  very  picket 
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line  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  colony."  Here  he  claims  lived 
the  men  "who  gave  the  first  check  to  Spanish-American 
power;"  and  here  was  delivered  "the  first  protest  in  all 
history  against  the  use  of  slaves,"  in  the  shape  of  a  petition 
in  1749,  signed  by  all  the  men  of  Frederica  and  Darien, 
to  retain  that  clause  of  the  charter  forbidding  slavery, 
and  predicting  that  the  slaves  would  one  day  be  "a  curse 
upon  our  children  or  our  children's  children."  From  these 
faint  beginnings  our  author  rapidly  sketches  the  life  and 
main  events  of  this  community  mingling  reminiscences  and 
personal  knowledge  with  material  gathered  from  printed 
sources.  He  touches  on  Oglethorpe,  the  Wesley  brothers, 
the  Civil  War  and  consequent  changes,  affection  between 
slave  and  master.  But  his  best  pictures  are  those  of  the 
patriarchal  existence  on  some  of  the  islands  fringing  the 
coast,  places  of  historic  and  social  interest,  especially  St. 
Simons  and  Jekyl  islands.  He  lightly  traces  the  paths  of 
several  of  the  more  prominent  families  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  large  estates.  But  it  would  have  added  greatly  to 
the  pleasure  and  value  of  his  labors  if  he  could  have  given 
some  hitherto  unpublished  documents,  or  even  an  authen- 
tic pedigree  of  some  line  or  two. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  published 
a  fifth  edition  of  his  Plan  to  Raise  Capital  for  Manufacturing 
(Charlotte,  N.  C,  1900,  O,  pp.  62,  15c,)  in  which  he  out- 
lines the  installment  plan  followed  in  building  a  number  of 
mills  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  some  cases 
the  installments  were  as  low  as  25  cents  per  week 
per  share,  the  capital  being  paid  in  full  in  a  little 
less  than  eight  years,  but  a  payment  of  50  cents 
per  week  is  considered  more  desirable.  Pictures  of  a  num- 
ber of  these  mills  now  in  successful  operation  are  given. 
As  an  appendix  Mr.  Tompkins  adds  a  remarkable  address 
on  Technical  Education  delivered  by  him  before  the  N.  C. 
A.  and  M.  College  in  December  last.  He  sketches  the  rise 
of  industrial  life  in  the  old  South  and  says :  "Taking  into 
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consideration  their  future  occupation,  perhaps  the  best 
educated  people  who  ever  lived  in  the  United  States  were 
the  Southern  planters'  sons  before  the  Civil  War."  •  Then 
taking  the  N.  C.  cotton  crop  at  500,000  bales  and  valued 
at  about  $15,000,000  he  shows  that  "with  a  modicum  of 
education  and  training"  it  could  be  made  into  goods  worth 
$300,000,000,  or  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  whole  crop  of 
raw  cotton.  The  development  of  Southern  factories  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years  has  been  a  revival  rather  than  a  new  . 
growth,  the  poison  which  destroyed  their  first  growth 
being  slavery.  The  people  of  Charleston  were  as  much 
interested  in  developing  railroads  as  in  fostering  slavery. 
They  developed  a  great  road  to  Memphis  and  then  for- 
mulated plans  for  building  a  line  from  Charleston  to  Cin- 
cincinnati ;  Robert  Y.  Hayne  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
enterprise.  "There  was  an  extraordinary  situation  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Hayne  was  at  the  same  time  leader  of  two 
tremendous  and  opposing  forces,  the  success  of  either  of 
which  meant  the  destruction  of  the  other."  The  same 
period  saw  the  movement  for  internal  development  take 
shape  in  North  Carolina  in  the  building  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad  from  Goldsboro  to  Charlotte,  while  the  most 
casual  examination  of  De  Bow's  Review  will  show  that  this 
activity  was  confined  to  no  particular  section  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Tompkins  has  also  recently  published  Cotton  Mill  Com- 
mercial Features,  "a  text  book  for  textile  schools  and  inves- 
tors, with  tables  showing  the  cost  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ments for  mills  making  cotton  yarns  and  plain  cotton  cloths" 
(Charlotte,  N.  C. :  copyr.,  1899,  O,  over  300  pages  and  over 
60  original  illustrations,  $5)  and  Cotton  Mill  Processes  and 
Calculations,  "an  elementary  text  book  for  the  use  of  textile 
schools  and  for  home  study"  (Charlotte,  N.  C,  copyr., 
1899,  O,  over  300  pages,  over  50  original  drawings,  $5). 

The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Mincrvy  Ann,  illustrated  by  A.  B. 
Frost.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1899,  S  vo.,  pp.  210,  cloth,  St. 50. 
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The  master  workman  in  the  middle  South  negro  dialect 
is  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  With  fidelity  only  surpassed  by 
the  phonograph  has  he  imperishably  recorded  the  peculiar- 
ities of  this  speech.  A  native  of  the  soil,  acquainted  with 
his  subject,  daily  observing  the  conditions,  his  literary  in- 
stinct seized  on  the  possibilities  of  the  black  man  to  paint 
the  last  gleams  of  the  life  of  the  Old  South.  These  seven 
tales  tho  in  the  present  reflect  the  softened  rays  of  a 
vanished  civilization.  It  is  to  these  traces  of  a  dead  glory 
that  Mr.  Harris's  genius  turns,  when  he  deals  with  kuklux, 
with  the  mockery  of  the  freedmen  as  a  law  maker,  with 
the  bond  of  attachment  between  white  and  black.  Haw- 
thorne complained  that  our  history  was  tootprosaic  to 
inspire  the  creative  talent  of  authorship  but  a  Southern 
school  of  writers  following  Irwin  Russell,  with  divine  in- 
sight has  found  a  wealth  of  romance  and  pathos  right  at 
hand.  Having  no  ruined  castle,  church  or  tower  to  start 
the  imagination  they  have  the  brave  memory  of  a  bygone 
people  and  the  perishing  remnants  of  their  ideals  and 
efforts.  In  this  mine  have  our  toilers  delved  and  brought 
up  noble  gems,  and  none  have  shown  us  brighter  jewels 
or  more  enduring  creations  than  Mr.  Harris.  The  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  Frost  skillfully  seconded  by  the  printer  are 
not  the  least  alluring  feature  of  the  volume. 

Idyls  of  the  Lazvn,  with  designs  by  Duncan  Smith,  M.  A., 
and  Preface  by  Charles  W.  Kent,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  the 
Stone  Printing  &  Mfg.  Co.:  Roanoke,  Va.,  1899. 

This  is  a  collection  of  six  short  stories,  written  by 
students  of  the  University  of  Virginia  during  their  under- 
graduate life,  and  first  printed  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
Magazine.  In  criticising  such  productions,  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  hold  them  to  the  standard  set  by  the 
Masters  in  short-story  writing.  Taking  them  for  what 
they  are,  however,  they  are  entirely  worthy  of  one's  at- 
tention. 

The  love  of  two  Norwegian  villagers  whom  fate  came 
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near  parting  forever;  a  social  adventure  of  two  college 
students  ;  a  battle  between  conscience  and  love  in  the  breast 
of  a  follower  of  Cromwell  during  the  Civil  War ;  a  chapter 
from  the  rough  life  of  the  mountaineers  living  between 
Charlottesville  and  Staunton ;  a  Louisiana  man  who,  in 
spite  of  crime  and  years  of  imprisonment,  has  not  forgotten 
that  he  was  once  a  gentleman ;  and  an  artist  in  Rome,  halt- 
ing between  his  love  for  his  work  and  for  an  Italian 
princess,  form  the  subjects  of  these  stories. 

As  in  the  work  of  most  immature  writers,  the  weakness 
of  this  collection  is  in  character  sketching  and  "local  color." 
The  characters  are  types  rather  than  individuals,  and  the 
surroundings  amid  which  they  move  are  often  described  in 
terms  too  general  to  make  a  definite  impression  on  the 
reader.  The  strength  is  in  the  narrative.  In  most  cases 
that  moves  vigorously  and  without  serious  halting. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  interesting  and  full  of  promise, — 
such  promise  that  the  literary  aspirations  of  the  authors 
should  not  cease  with  their  college  life. 

In  mechanical  makeup,  the  book  is  well  printed  in  black- 
faced  type  on  pure  white,  opaque  paper,  and  is  bound  in 
dark  olive-green  leather.  The  sewing,  however,  is  poorly 
done,  thifs  giving  a  slovenly  appearance  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  thoroughly  commendable  piece  of  work. 

Professor  Geo.  S.  Wills. 


A  Lord's  Courtship.  By  Lee  Meriwether.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee,  cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  288,  $1.00,  illus. 

This  is  a  well-told  story  of  match-making  according  to 
modern  methods.  Many  episodes  of  love  and  adventure 
are  related, — some  comical,  some  serious,  and  all  interest- 
ing. Like  the  usual  novel,  it  has  its  social  and  economic 
lessons,  but  they  are  so  interwoven  in  the  plot  that  the 
reader  is  not  conscious  of  lecture  or  sermon.  The  charac- 
ters represent  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  life.  The  heroine, 
a  daughter  of  the  new  South,  is  especially  attractive. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Meriwether  has  given 
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us  a  great  novel,  yet  he  has  produced  one  furnishing  such 
delightful  entertainment  that  while  reading  it  even  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  sultry,  August  day  are  forgotten. 

C.  L.  S. 


From  Major  Graham  Daves,  New  Bern,  N.  C,  we  have 
the  address  of  Capt.  Louis  G.  Young,  on  the  battle 'of 
Gettysburg,  delivered  before  a  Camp  of  Confederate 
veterans  at  Savanah,  Ga.,  last  April.  He  lays  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  first  day's  struggle  and  very  clearly 
sums  up  the  curious,  incomprehensible  and  seemingly  pre- 
ordained succession  of  blunders  in  the  campaign  by  the 
Confederates.  One  of  his  points,  tho  perhaps  not  new, 
certainly  appears  significant  as  showing  General  Lee's  re- 
sponsibility in  these  apparently  fated  mistakes.  He  re- 
lates that  General  Anderson  hearing  the  victorious  guns  of 
the  Confederates  on  the  first  day  hastened  to  join  in  the 
issue,  and  when  only  two  miles  off  was  met  by  an  order 
from  Lee  to  halt.  In  surprise  he  rode  forward  to  Gettys- 
burg to  ask  Lee  if  the  order  had  been  correctly  given. 
Lee  replied  that  it  was,  because  he  wanted  some  troops  in 
reserve  as  he  did  not  know  what  force  of  the  enemy  was 
in  front  of  him. 

A  very  interesting  subject,  and  one  worthy  of  a  full, 
complete  treatment,  is  brought  up  by  a  short  contribution 
to  the  News  and  Courier,  July  15,  1900,  on  the  Confederate 
States  Naval  Academy,  written  by  one  of  the  only  class 
that  ever  graduated  from  an  institution  that  very  few  per- 
sons ever  heard  of.  Only  one  class,  that  of  1 861,  passed 
through  the  course,  25  of  them  receiving  diplomas.  Practi- 
cal education  never  received  a  finer  illustration  as  these 
young  fellows  actually  served  on  board  the  naval  vessels, 
carrying  on  their  studies  at  the  same  time  without  teachers 
and  without  lectures  for  nearly  the  whole  period  from  en- 
trance in  1861  to  graduation  in  August,  1864.  Progress 
during  this  interval  was  tested  by  stated  examinations  on 
mathematics,  navigation,  ordnance,   English  and  French. 
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The  career  of  each  is  given,  though  the  present  where- 
abouts of  over  half  are  not  known. 


The  North  Carolina  State  Records,  vol.  17  (Goklsboro,  N. 
C. :  Nash  Brothers,  1899,(3., pp.  x+1061),  is  devoted  main- 
ly to  the  years  1784  and  1785.  The  publication  of  the 
executive  letter  books  for  the  period  is  continued  from  the 
earlier  volumes.  The  Abstract  of  the  Army  Accounts  of  the 
North  Carolina  Line,  first  published  in  a  very  limited  edition 
(about  120  copies),  about  1792,  and  of  which  but  three 
imperfect  copies  are  known  to  exist  (one  in  the  State  Au- 
ditor's Office,  Raleigh ;  one  in  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Society,  and  the  third  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Weeks),  is 
reprinted  in  full,  and,  along  with  the  Roster  of  the  Conti- 
nental Line  from  North  Carolina,  printed  in  volume  16, 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  work  of  all  the  patriotic 
societies  in  the  State.  The  volume  contains  also  the  Legis- 
lative Journals  of  1781,  which  were  discovered  too  late  to 
appear  in  their  proper  order.  Volume  18  of  the  series  ap- 
peared during  the  past  summer. 


The  ninth  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and 
Library  of  the  Department  of  State,  although  dated  1897, 
has  just  been  published.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  consisting  of  a  miscellaneous  index  to  some  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Department  (pp.  36).  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  a  literal  print  of  Madi- 
son's Notes  of  Debates  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787 
(O.  pp.  xix-f-904),  derived  from  the  records,  manuscripts 
and  rolls  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  ac- 
companied by  an  exhaustive  index  of  10S  pages.  This 
edition  of  the  Notes  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  third  volume 
of  the  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  1786-1870, 
now  being  published  by  the  Department,  and  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  students. 
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A  most  interesting  article  is  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley's  in  News 
and  Courier,  June  17,  1900,  telling  of  the  part  taken  by  a 
company  from  South  Carolina  in  Washington's  campaign 
against  the  French  in  1754.  Mr.  Salley  gets  his  data 
chiefly  from  such  original  sources  as  Washington's  writ- 
ings, the  official  accounts  and  the  S.  C.  Gazette. 

Several  instances  of  historical  activity  in  Maryland  are 
to  be  noted.  Mr.  James  Walter  Thomas,  of  Cumberland, 
has  issued  Chronicles  of  Maryland,  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Emory, 
Queenstown,  has  published  Colonial  Families  and  their  De- 
scendants. Mrs.  Jane  Baldwin,  Annapolis,  asks  for  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,  to  consist  of 
five  numbers  of  about  125  pages,  with  50  pages  of  index. 
Subscription,  $3.00  per  volume,  or  $13.50  per  set;  edition 
limited  to  300  copies. 

The  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  have  issued  a 
history  of  the  politics  of  Kentucky  for  1899-1900,  under  the 
title  That  Kentucky  Campaign  (large  8vo.,  pp.  xvi+344, 
illus.,  cloth,  $1.75).  It  was  written  by  three  Louisville 
newspaper  men  who  were  in  a  position  to  keep  the  run  of 
events. 

Mr.  George  A.  Foote  has  republished  from  the  Wake 
Forest  Student  an  account  of  the  "Old  Watering  Places 
in  Warren  County,"  N.  C,  and  an  expansion  of  the  state- 
ment drawn  from  the  papers  of  his  father,  Dr.  G.  A.  Foote, 
a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army,  that  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation had  nothing  to  do  with  any  plot  or  plan  to  bolster 
up  the  falling  Confederacy,  but  was  in  revenge  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Captain  Beall,  a  close  friend  of  J.  Wilkes  Booth 
(pp.  10). 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo.,  have  begun  the 
publication  of  a  bi-monthly  Bulletin.  The  two  issues,  so 
far,  give  full  information  of  the  institution,  its  work  and  its 
needs. 

The  North  Carolina  Geological  Survey  is  issuing  a  new 
series  of  "Economic  Papers,"  of  which  No.  3  deals  with 
Talc  and  Pyrophillite  Deposits  in  North  Carolina,  by  Joseph 
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Hyde  Pratt  (Raleigh:  E.  M.  Uzzell,  1900,  8vo.,  pp.  29,  2 
maps).  The  subject  is  treated  only  in  its  commercial  as- 
pects. The  earlier  numbers  of  this  series  treat  the  Maple 
Sugar  Industry  in  Western  North  Carolina  and  Recent  Road 
Legislation  in  North  Carolina. 

In  two  little  tracts  entitled  A  Solution  of  the  Mountain 
Problem  and  Our  Southern  Mountain  Region  and  Southern 
Baptists,  recently  issued  by  the  Home  Mission  Board  'of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  (Atlanta,  pp.  16  and  24), 
Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  White  discusses  the  problems  of  Ap- 
palachian America  and  believes  that  "at  the  bottom  the 
whole  problem  in  the  mountains  is  educational." 

The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  for  April-May 
contains  an  illustrated  article  on  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  others  on  Lieut.  William  E.  Shipp  and  En- 
sign Worth  Bagley,  who  gained  reputation  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  a  sketch  of  Richard  Beverly  Raney,  the 
founder  of  the  Olivia  Raney  Free  Public  Library,  located 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in 
the  Publications  (vol.  3,  p.  263). 

Rev.  John  W.  Stagg,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  printed 
The  Race  Problem  in  the  South  (Charlotte,  N.  C. :  Presby- 
terian Publishing  Company,  1900,  O.  pp.  34),  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Unity  Club,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
April  27th.  Dr.  Stagg  indicates  his  position  when  he 
frankly  says  "The  best  friend  of  the  negro  is  he  who  recog- 
nizes that  negroes  and  white  are  not  equal,  and  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  make  them  so."  The  evolution  of  the 
negro  problem  is  briefly  traced ;  the  impossibility  of  social 
equality  is  pointed  out,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  proposed. 

A  description  of  the  old  Lord  Baltimore  mansion  at 
Riverdale,  eight  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  is  to  be  found  in  the  News 
and  Courier  of  July  8,  1900. 

Memorial  Day  was  celebrated  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May 
loth,  by  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
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North  Carolina  Regiment  by  Maj.  H.  A.  London.  This 
regiment  had  for  its  colonels  Zebnlon  B.  Vance,  Harry 
King  Burgwyn,  Jr.,  and  John  R.  Lane.  It  was  made  mem- 
orable by  its  fortunes  at  Gettysburg,  where  its  losses 
amounted  to  more  than  86  per  cent.  The  address  appears 
in  the  Fanner  and  Mechanic,  of  Raleigh,  for  May  15,  1900. 

Professor  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  of  Guilford  College,  N. 
C,  has  recently  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Elisha 
Mitchell  Scientific  Society  an  article  on  "Nesting  habits 
of  some  Southern  forms  of  birds  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina" (pp.  6),  and  a  "Preliminary  catalogue  of  the  birds  of 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  with  brief  notes  of  some  of  the  species" 
(pp.  19),  and  from  The  Auk  "Notes  on  some  of  the  birds  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Leon  Hnhner  read  a  valuable  paper  on 
"The  Jews  of  Sonth  Carolina  Prior  to  1800." 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Fireman's  Standard  of  some 
months  back,  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  cities  to  build  steam  fire  engines.  In  1859  the 
Phoenix  Iron  Works  of  that  place  constructed  such  a 
machine. 

President  Lyon  G.  Tyler  has  published  The  Cradle  of  the 
Republic  (Richmond,  Va. :  Whittet  &  Shepperson,  pp.  187, 
8vo.,  $1.50). 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  has 
issued  Three  Years  of  Home  Mission  Work  in  Asheville  Pres- 
bytery (8  pp.). 

H.  N.  and  E.  G.  Dunn,  2016  Adams  street,  Chicago,  an- 
nounce the  records  of  the  Guthrie  family,  in  America,  from 
1683  to  the  present  (192  pages,  51  illus.,  $5.00), 

Maj.  Wm.  A.  Graham,  Macpelah,  N.  C,  has  printed  the 
first  part  of  his  History  of  the  SoutJi  Fork  Baptist  Association 
(Lincolnton,  N.  C. :  Journal  Printing  Company,  1899,  8vo., 
pp.  11). 

Hon.  Walter  Clark,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  reprinted  from 
The  Coining  Age  (Boston)    for  April,  his  address  on  Gov- 
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ernmental  control  of  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  Telephones 
and  Express  Companies,  delivered  before  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  Railroad  Commissioners  in  Denver. 

The  Shakespeare  Press,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  print  the 
History  of  the  Morgan  Family  from  A.  J).  1089  to  the  Present 
7  vine. 

The  North  Carolina  Corporation  Commission  hasy is- 
sued a  new  railroad  map  of  North  Carolina,  corrected  to 
date  and  showing  in  colors  all  counties  and  railroads. 

Ainslee's  Magazine  for  May  has  an  illustrated  article  on 
the  Biltmore  Estate,  the  establishment  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Yanderbilt  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  by  Philip  Poindexter. 

The  American  Historical  Magazine  for  July,  1900  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.),  finishes  the  "Correspondence  of  Gen.  James 
Robertson,"  which  has  run  through  a  number  of  issues. 
There  are  letters  from  Return  J.  Meigs,  C.  Granger,  John 
Rhea,  John  Sevier,  Wm.  Martin,  Seth  Penn,  Geo.  N. 
Deaderick,  Willie  Blount,  Geo.  Calbert,  John  Pitchlynn, 
Andrew  Jackson,  John  Reid,  John  McCleish,  Charles 
Thompson,  John  F.  Brevard,  B.  Williams,  R.  Sparks,  and 
Silas  Dinsmoor,  with  two  from  Indians.  Covering  some 
34  pages,  they  touch  on  road  opening,  but  for  the  most 
part  deal  with  Indian  affairs,  treaties,  squabbles  with  the 
whites,  and  removals  to  the  West.  One  of  the  agents  for 
this  last  purpose  was  very  candid  and  sensible  when,  in 
1809,  he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  deportation  of 
these  red  men  because,  he  argued,  "in  our  new  country 
every  man  is  an  acquisition — we  ought  not  to  lose  a  single 
man  for  want  of  land  to  work  on."  With  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher  he  noted  our  disposition  to  migrate,  declaring 
"it  acts  as  uniformly  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  can  no 
more  be  restrained  until  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
make  it  impossible  to  go  farther.  Within  seven  years  sta- 
tions and  settlements  will  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river."  He  did  not,  though,  foresee  the  jump 
across  the  Pacific. 
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Several  of  the  other  papers  are  reprints  from  rare 
sources.  One,  "William  Augustus  Bowles,"  from  a 
French  work  of  1807,  gives  the  remarkable  adventures  of 
this  character,  born  in  Frederick  county,  Md.,  in  1763,  and 
dying-  in  Moro  Castle,  Havana,  in  1805,  after  having  been 
imprisoned  for  a  time  in  Spain  and  Manila.  Another  con- 
sists of  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  Dow  in  1816,  taken  from  his 
Life,  describing  the  earthquake  of  181 1  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  A  third,  from  the  Historical  Magazine,  New  York, 
May,  1858,  explains  the  origin  of  the  name  "Alabama," 
according  to  the  historian  A.  J.  Pickett.  He  traces  it  to 
a  tribe  of  Indians  of  that  title  who  were  subjects  of  Monte- 
zuma at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Cortes.  These  people 
migrated  eastward,  and  hence  the  term.  Pickett  places 
no  faith  in  the  poetical  derivation  that  attributes  it  to  the 
ejaculation  of  a  tired  red  man  who,  overjoyed  at  the  fair 
prospect,  said  "Alabama — here  we  rest." 

Some  stirring  but  highly  realistic  incidents  are  given  in 
"Joseph  Brown's  Narrative"  of  his  encounters  with  In- 
dians in  the  last  decade  of  the  iSth  century. 

"Some  Old  papers"  contains  very  interesting  proceed- 
ings in  making  a  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  and  Chocktaw 
Indians  in  1826.  One  of  these  "papers"  sheds  some  light 
on  the  character  of  Andrew  Jackson,  as  it  gives  an  entirely 
different  version  of  an  incident  of  his  career  from  the  one 
generally  accepted.  It  is  an  affidavit  telling  how  Jackson 
and  Sevier  abused  and  cursed  each  other  in  a  most  vulgar 
fashion  when  they  accidentally  met  October  15,  1803,  and 
even  drew  pistols,  one  in  each  hand,  and  still  no  blood  was 
shed.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Jackson  as  a  mere  bully, 
but  his  conduct  as  here  set  forth  is  very  similar  to  a  bully's 
when  he  meets  his  match.  Other  selections  from  these 
"papers"  throw  light  on  economic  and  industrial  condi- 
tions in  early  Tennessee. 

The  Hon.  T.  P.  Glass  gives  a  sketch  of  Henry  Ruther- 
ford, after  whom  counties  are  christened  in  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.     His  days  were  full  of  activity  and  danger 
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from  his  birth  on  August  17,  1762,  to  his  death  on  March 
20,  1847. 

The  late  E.  D.  Hicks,  writing  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
essays  that  noble  but  endless  task  of  correcting  popular 
errors  in  history.  Among  other  things  he  tackles  the  date 
of  Boone's  arrival  in  Tennessee  in  1760,  which  depends  on 
an  inscription  on  a  beech  tree:  "D.  Boon  cilled  a  bar  on 
tree  in  the  year  1760."  He  masses  points  to  prove  that 
Boone  could  not  have  written  that  at  that  time,  as  he  was 
not  in  that  section. 

The  three  pages  devoted  to  "Robert  Cartwright"  are 
mainly  genealogical  in  interest. 

A  half  century  since,  the  late  Nathaniel  Cross  joins  issue 
with  John  C.  Calhoun  over  the  history  of  Tennessee's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  Mr.  Cross  claims  that  Calhoun  slip- 
ped up  on  his  pet  field  of  constitutional  law  and  interpre- 
tation. Very  curiously,  the  particular  line  of  dispute  comes 
up  to-day,  because  it  turned  on  the  question  whether  pre- 
vious Congressional  action  was  necessary  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  State.  In  the  debate  on  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia that  brought  forth  Calhoun's  statement,  Senator 
Hamlin  declared  that  eight  States  "were  formed  after  pre- 
vious action  by  Congress,  and  nine  without  such  action." 

Very  readable  letters  are  Mrs.  Ralph  Izard's,  Written 
from  Paris  in  1781-82,  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Win.  Lee,  and 
now  first  coming  to  public  light  in  the  Va.  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography  for  July,  1900.  The  husbands  of 
these  ladies  were  at  the  time  serving  in  Europe  in  diplo- 
matic capacities,  and  naturally  the  correspondence  touches 
on  social  life  around,  but,  a  thing  somewhat  unusual  for  a 
woman  in  such  circumstances,  she  records  and  comments 
on  considerable  important  public  news  from  America.  In 
one  place  she  very  neatly  sums  up  the  folly  of  Cornwallis's 
rapid  inarch  through  the  Carolinas :  "The  very  absurd  con- 
duct of  Ed.  Cornwallis  in  passing  like  a  meteor  through 
half  of  the  Continent  without  taking  precautions  to  secure 
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any  part,  enabled  Gen.  Greene  to  get  into  So.  Carolina." 
Her  reference  to  Arnold  is  apt:  "Gen'l  Arnold,  you  see,  is 
in  high  life  in  London.  I  think  he  did  well  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  He  will  be  safer  in  the  seagirt  Britain  than  he 
could  be  on  our  Continent." 

A  number  of  affidavits  and  statements  fill  up  "Nicholson 
and  Blair"  and  with  fidelity  reproduce  for  us  the  squa'bble 
carried  on  between  those  two  worthies  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century. 

When  a  third  of  the  17th  century  had  nearly  passed  a 
vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  reestablish  a  Virginia  Com- 
pany, and' "Virginia  in  16.31"  deals  with  this  vain  effort  to 
put  the  Colonists  back  under  a  corporation.  Perhaps  the 
chief  argument  that  moved  the  King  to  refuse  a  charter 
was  the  financial  one  that  his  revenues  would  decrease. 

Indian  depositions  to  fix  the  boundary  line  between  Va. 
and  N.  C.  conclude  the  serial,  "The  Indians  of  Southern 
Virginia." 

Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  was  certainly  well  off  for  shirts, 
as  the  inventory  of  his  estate  credits  him  with  23,  and  other 
apparel  in  proportion.  In  the  list  of  books  are  four  vols, 
of  "Macauley's  History." 

A  great  collection  of  historical  material  was  destroyed 
in  1865  when  the  General  Court  House  in  Richmond  was 
burned.  Practically  all  the  trace  of  those  priceless  records 
left  are  the  notes  taken  during  an  investigation  of  them 
by  the  late  Mr.  Conway  Robinson.  These  fill  eight  pages 
of  this  issue,  and  go  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

"Virginia  Militia  in  the  Revolution"  (not  2  pp.),  "Ab- 
stracts of  Virginia  Land  Patents"  (1  p.),  and  the  "Geneal- 
ogy" of  the  Green,  Ball,  Throckmorton,  Eskridge,  Fitz- 
hugh,  Stith-Randolph  and  Farrar  families,  with  "book  re- 
views" and  "notes"  finish  this  valuable  number. 

The  Texas  Historical  Quarterly  (Austin,  Texas),  for  July, 
1900,  continues  Bethel   Copwood's  "Route  of  Cabeza  de 
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Vaca,"  in  which  we  have  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the 
exaggerated  Spanish  stories  about  the  journey,  and  also  a 
learned  discussion  of  the  different  ethnological  branches  of 
savages  in  that  part  of  Texas.  Some  points  in  this  early 
expedition  are  fixed  by  reference  to  natural  environment. 

A  most  readable  account,  and  also  valuable  for  the  fu- 
ture student  of  pioneer  days,  is  the  "Reminiscences  of 
Judge  Edwin  Waller,"  which  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
has  done  well  to  reprint  from  a  rare  source.  Judge  Waller 
was  a  Virginian,  born  in  Spottsylvania  county  in  1800,  who 
early  went  to  Texas,  and  was  an  actor  of  note  in  the  stir- 
ring times  of  the  frontier  life.  It  is  claimed  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  Texas  against  Mexico  sowed  the  first  seed  at  Vel- 
asco,  in  1832,  when  Waller's  vessel,  loaded  with  cotton,  de- 
fied the  Mexican  fort  and  sailed  out  to  sea,  refusing  to  pay 
the  blackmail  of  $100  that  the  Mexican  authorities  had 
asked  in  the  guise  of  "duty"  to  procure  a  clearance  for  the 
boat.  From  this  "bud  of  the  Texas  revolution"  sprang  an 
expedition  against  the  town,  capture  of  it,  a  patched-up 
truce  and  bitter  animosity  that  cried  for  "war"  till  finally 
gratified.  In  the  unsettled  affairs  of  the  Republic,  we  have 
details  of  incidents  and  personal  encounters  that  are  ho- 
meric  in  their  faithfulness.  Casually  a  bit  of  strong  evi- 
dence appears  that  some  Indians  at  least  were  open  and 
above  board  cannibal's,  even  having  a  special  term  for  hu- 
man flesh  as  "Comanche  beef,"  at  one  time  offering  the 
whites  a  nicely  "browned"  hand.  The  narrative  closes 
with  reference  to  the  "only  unsuccessful  public  deed"  in 
his  career — his  signature  to  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

Mrs.  Emily  B.  Cooley  contributes  "A  short  retrospect  of 
San  Antonio,"  containing  many  facts  of  local  value  and 
importance. 

From  the  report  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  held 
June  21st,  we  learn  that  Judge  John  H.  Reagan  was  elected 
President  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Bugbee  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
The  report  of  the  latter  for  year  ending  June,  1900,  shows 
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560  membership  clues  paid  during  that  period,  which  would 
indicate  a  very  flourishing-  condition  for  the  Association. 

If  Nathaniel  Greene  is  to  be  believed  in  his  hundreds  of 
emphatic  references  to  the  unreliability  of  Carolina  Militia, 
the  general  run  of  the  volunteers  were  not  at  all  filled  with 
the  patriotic  spirit  of  duty  expressed  in  the  promise  of  a 
company  in  Camden  District,  S.  C,  on  Sept.  2,  1775,  as 
set  forth  in  the  contribution,  "First  Council  of  Safety  of 
the  Revolutionary  Party,"  continued  in  the  July  number 
of  S.  C.  Historical  Magazine  (Charleston,  S.  C).  After  a 
high-sounding  note  of  alarm  for  the  "rights  and  liberty  of 
this  Colony,"  they  declared  they  would  obey  their  officers 
"punctually  in  subordination"  and  be  ready  to  march  any- 
where at  an  hour's  notice.  Poor  Greene  wasted  many  an 
appeal  five  years  later  for  the  militia  to  come  out,  and 
then  often  he  had  to  record  how  they  deserted,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  another  company  pledged  themselves  to  be 
"subject  to  the  Acct,  for  Mutiny  and  desursion."  It  was 
not  all  love  of  country  that  actuated  men,  as  there  is  re- 
corded here  Basil  Jackson's  modest  "application  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  service  of  this  Province."  Out  of  this  mass 
of  rosters,  dispatches,  accounts  and  letters,  it  is  very  clear 
that  public  opinion  was  despotic  against  the  royalists,  and 
the  boycott  was  rigidly  used. 

There  are  two  letters  from  Judge  William  Johnson  to 
Jefferson  which  contain  curious  and  biting  estimates  of 
several  revolutionary  heroes,  as  well  as  comments  on  the 
politics  of  the  day.  One  quotation  will  indicate  what  a 
keen  and  candid  observer  the  Judge  was :  "I  do  verily  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  body  of  men,  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive,  who  could  preserve  the  public  respect  for  a  sin- 
gle year,  if  the  public  eye  were  permitted  to  look  always 
behind  the  curtain." 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Henry  Laurens,  in 
French,   but   translated   bv   Rev.   Robert   Wilson,   relates 
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chiefly  to  the  getting  of  supplies  and  munitions  in  France, 
in  1781. 

The  Rules  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society,  one  of  the  first 
social  organizations  in  the  colony,  are  printed  in  full. 

The  genealogical  article,  "Middleton  of  South  Caro- 
lina," by  Langdon  Cheves,  is  the  longest  paper  in  this  is- 
sue, covering  35  pages.  Notes  and  items  of  interest'  finish 
this  number. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  (Nashville,  Tenn.),  for  June, 
1900,  is  mainly  filled  with  addresses  delivered  at  the  re- 
union in  Louisville  the  latter  part  of  May,  including  those 
by  Col.  B.  H.  Young,  by  General  J.  B.  Gordon,  and  by 
Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  the  formal  orator  of  the  occasion. 
There  is  an  account  of  the  effort  to  raise  money  for  the 
monument  to  Jefferson  Davis.  Nearly  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars were  subscribed  in  Luoisville  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed throughout  the  South.  Nearly  two  pages  relate 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  an  effort  is  made  by  reference 
to  best  authorities  to  destroy  the  myths  of  the  apple  tree 
and  Lee's  proffered  sword,  but  these  historical  fictions  die 
very  hard,  even  though  Grant  himself  and  other  actors 
may  deny  them.  There  is  a  very  pleasant  colloquial  ac- 
count of  one  of  Forrest's  wonderful  exploits  in  capturing 
1,700  men  with  500.  Roosevelt's  high  testimony  to  Lee  in 
his  Life  of  Benton  is  printed  with  pride.  Biographical 
material  is  to  be  found  on  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett,  the  well- 
known  president  of  the  Filson  Historical  Club,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Dr.  S.  W.  Franklin  (d.  May  19),  Prof.  A.  D. 
Wharton  (July  19,  1840;  —  April  3,  1900),  Col.  Geo.  W. 
Clayton,  Col.  T.  T.  Barnett  (d.  1899),  Col.  Charles  Winder 
Squires,  Col.  W.  D.  Holder,  Gen.  J.  Y.  Gilmore,  Col.  Wil- 
liam L.  Doss,  Father  Egidius  Smuldc  's,  Minor  B.  Harris, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Cooper,  John  Davidson  Fletcher,  Dr.  Thomas 
Lewis  Ogier  (Charleston,  S.  C),  and  a  number  of  others. 
The  list  in  this  "Last  Roll"  is  longer  than  usual,  and  is  an 
evidence  for  the  editorial  explanation  of  the  smaller  mini- 
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ber  of  veterans  in  attendance  at  the  Reunion  as  found  in 
the  fact  that  many  "had  crossed  over  the  river."  It  might 
be  suggested  that  these  sketches  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  more  accuracy  as  to  important  dates  and  names. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine  for  July  (1900)  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  Jefferson's  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph,  by  her  granddaughter.  Articles  on  Colonial 
and  revolutionary  times,  work  of  the  various  Chapters, 
and  the  official  doings  of  the  organization  (D.  A.  R.),  in 
Washington,  complete  the  issue. 

The  issue  for  August  makes  a  small  but  solid  addition 
to  the  sum  of  historical  knowledge  in  the  five  pages  of 
"Revolutionary  Records,"  consisting  of  the  roster  of  the 
2d  Massachusetts  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
material  obtained  from  Benjamin  F.  Torrey.  There  are  re- 
ports of  two  patriotic  exercises,  the  unveiling  of  the  La- 
fayette statue  in  Paris  on  July  4th,  and  the  ceremonies  at 
the  interment  of  the  bones  of  Americans  who  died  on 
board  of  British  prison  ships  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Two  essays,  "Flora  MacDonald  m  America,"  and 
"A  Burgess  of  Virginia"  (Edmund  Randolph),  with  the 
"work  of  the  Chapters"  and  "Young  people's  depart- 
ment," and  poems  and  short  genealogical  papers  and 
notes,  make  up  balance  of  the  issue. 

. 

The  January  number  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  His- 
torical Papers  completes  volume  three  of  that  valuable  pub- 
lication. The  introductory  paper  is  an  address  by  the  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Thomas  M.  Pittman,  on  the  "Preparation  for  Bap- 
tist work  in  North  Carolina."  The  burden  of  his  address 
is  that  North  Carolina,  unlike  her  neighbor  to  the  north, 
was  the  child  of  a  new  era.  She  was  born  free/'  The  tur- 
bulence and  unruly  spirit  of  her  first  settlers  was  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  in  this  movement  Baptists  played  no  insig- 
nificant part.  Prof.  L.  R.  Mills  continues  his  recollections 
of  Dr.  W.  M.  Wingate,  President  of  Wake  Forest  College; 
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the  history  of  the  organization  of  the  South  Yadkin  Asso- 
ciation is  traced  by  S.  T.  Tatum,  and  notes  from  the 
records  of  Reedy  Creek  Church,  Tar  River  Association, 
are  furnished  by  B.  F.  Davis.  A  petition  from  Pasquotank 
Baptists  that  their  meeting  be  recorded,  about  1720,  is 
printed  with  notes  and  there  are  other  historical  notes  and 
book  notices. 


Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Sprunt,  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
enabled  to  undertake  a  series  entitled  the  James  Sprunt  His- 
torical Monographs.  It  is  expected  to  continue  the  series  at 
irregular  intervals  and  copy  will  be  furnished  from  the 
manuscript  resources  of  that  institution  and  from  the  col- 
lections of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society,  re- 
worked and  edited  by  members  of  the  historical  depart- 
ment in  the  University.  The  first  in  the  series  is  the  "Per- 
sonnel of  the  Convention  of  1861,"  by  John  Gilchrist  Mc- 
Cormick, A.  B.,  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  the 
"Legislation  of  the  Convention  of  1861,"  by  Dr.  Kemp  P. 
Battle  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. :  [The  University  Press],  1900, 
8vo.,  pp.  144).  In  his  part  of  the  work  Air.  McCormick  has 
brought  together  biographical  sketches  of  all  members  and 
officers  of  the  Convention.  These  sketches  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  and  present  the  main  facts  in  the  life 
of  each.  As  far  as  the  acknowledged  authorities  show  they 
seem  to  be  drawn  mainly  from  imprinted  sources.  In  his 
review  of  the  legislation  of  the  Convention  Dr.  Battle  bases 
his  work  on  the  journals  and  ordinances  of  that  body. 
According  to  Mr.  McCormick  the  only  persons  out  of  the 
147  members  now  known  to  be  living  are  K.  P.  Battle,  W. 
S.  Battle,  James  Bond,  J.  H.  Bryson,  A.  T.  Davidson,  J.  H. 
Greenlee,  II.  M.  Houston,  Geo.  Howard,  A  .PI.  Joyce,  T. 
B.  Lyon,  W.  S.  Pettigrew,  D.  Schenck,  E.  W.  Ward,  J.  D. 
Whitford,  A.  D.  Williams  and  T.  J.  Wilson. 
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The  North  Carolina  University  Magazine  for  March  has 
an  article  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Moravians  in  that  State, 
by  D.  M.  Swink;  the  number  for  April  has  a  short  sketch 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  its  operations  in  North  Carolina, 
by  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  At  the  annual  commencement  in 
June  the  quarter  centennial  of  the  reopening  of  that  insti- 
tution after  it  had  been  closed  for  four  years  as  a  result  of 
carpet  bag  and  negro  rule  was  celebrated  (1875-1900).  The 
program  included  an  historical  account  of  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  reopening  by  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Professor 
of  History;  an  address  by  Dr.  George  T.  Winston,  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  C.  A.  and  M.  College,  on  the  "First  faculty, 
its  work  and  its  opportunity;"  another  by  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  the  retiring  president,  who  now  succeeds  Col. 
William  Preston  Johnston  at  Tulane,  on  the  "University, 
its  work  and  needs,"  and  by  Col.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  in  pre7 
senting  the  Carr  Building  to  the  trustees.  The  above  ad- 
dresses appear  in  the  Raleigh  Fanner  and  Mechanic  for  June 
14.  Other  historical  addresses  were  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion by  Wm.  J.  Peele  on  "Pen  Pictures  of  the  times  of 
1875,"  and  by  Rev.  John  C.  Troy  on  "Statistical  history  of 
the  men  of  1875." 

Among  the  articles  in  the  American  Historical  Review 
(New  York,  N.  Y),  for  July,  is  one  by  Hubert  Hall  on 
Chatham's  colonial  policy,  which  characterizes  the  strug- 
gle between  England  and  France  for  the  new  World  as 
"the  war  of  one  man  against  a  nation."  Max  Ferrand 
discusses  the  legal  meaning  of  the  terms  Territory  and 
District,  and  in  an  article  on  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1801 
shows  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  was  only 
five,  and  that  the  total  increase  in  cost  was  hardly  more 
than  $50,000,  historians  and  politicians  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Howard  L.  Wilson  discusses  President 
Buchanan's  proposed  intervention  in  Mexico  in  i860  in  the 
interest  of  good  government.  There  are  reviews  of 
Wyeth's  Life  of  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest ;  of  Schouler's 
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History  of  the  Civil  War,  by  W.  A.  Dunning;  of  Adams' 
Charles   Francis  Adams;   of   Tarbell's   and    of    Hapgood's 

Lincoln. 

Under  the  heading  "Cotton  Mills  in  Cotton  Fields"  Airs. 
Lenora  Beck  Ellis  in  the  July  Review  of  Reviews  surveys 
the  recent  growth  and  development  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing in  the  South,  most  of  her  facts,  figures  and  illustra- 
tions being  drawn  from  the  mills  of  the  Carolinas.  This 
industry  may  be  said  to  have  begun  about  1880;  between 
1890  and  1895  the  Cotton  Belt  doubled  the  number  of  its 
spindles  and  looms;  since  1895  the  number  has  been 
doubled  again.  In  the  South  the  heavy  cost  of  transporta- 
tion disappears,  there  is  cheap  fuel,  cheap  building  ma- 
terials and  ground  space,  cheap  labor  and  20,000,000  horse 
power  lying  practically  idle.  Further,  the  South  is  also 
beginning  to  manufacture  cotton  spinning  machinery.  The 
profits  have  been  so  enormous  that  in  one  case  at  least  in 
18  years  the  plant  has  been  quintupled  in  size,  "not  a  dollar 
beyond  the  original  capital  having  been  invested  except  the 
annual  profits."  The  war  in  China,  however,  threatens 
seriously  the  future  prosperity  of  these  mills. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Lazv  Journal  for  May  (vol.  I,  No.  3, 
corrections  in  June  issue),  Kemp  P.  Battle  discusses  the 
reasons  why  North  Carolina  delayed  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  Hillsboro  Con- 
vention in  1788.  It  was  for  more  weighty  reasons  than 
fear  on  account  of  its  heavy  issue  of  paper  money,  as  Prof. 
Alexander  Johnston  has  claimed.  Its  objections  may  be 
summarized :  There  was  no  Declaration  of  Rights ;  a  State 
might  be  sued  by  citizens  of  other  States  or  by  foreigners ; 
no  provision  was  made  for  jury  trial  in  civil  cases  ;  the  vice- 
president  had  a  vote  in  cases  of  a  tie  and  thus  overthrew 
the  equality  of  the  States;  the  treaty  making  power;  the 
veto  made  the  president  in  effect  a  third  branch  of  the 
legislative  and  so  aggrandized  the  executive ;  the  terms  of 
office  were  too  long;  impeachment  and  the  taxing  power. 
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The. Capon  Springs  Educational  Conference;  held 
its  third  session  at  that  famous  resort  in  West  Virginia 
on  June  27-29.  It  was  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  ex- 
change of  views  on  education  in  the  South,  chiefly  indus- 
trial training,  though  no  phase  of  the  work  is  excluded  from 
consideration.  There  were  present  representatives  from 
different  Southern  institutions,  and  gentlemen  from  the 
North  who  have  become  in  sympathy  with  the  effort  made 
for  advancing  the  educational  facilities  in  the  South. 
Among  those  in  attendance  were  President  William  L. 
Wilson,  Washington  and  Eee  University ;  Col.  C.  E.  Vau- 
ter,  Miller  Industrial  School  in  Virginia;  Professor  H.  A. 
Tuttle,  Virginia  University;  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Washing- 
ton ;  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  and  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler, 
New  York ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Welch,  Philadelphia. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  papers  and  discussions 
was  the  hopeful,  even  buoyant,  tone  as  to  the  solution  of 
the  Negro  problem  by  practical  pedagogics.  At  the  same 
time  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  enormous  good  to  come 
from  this  method  when  applied  to  the  mountain  dwellers 
and  "poor  whites"  of  the  South.  In  connection  with  this 
idea  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  manual  training,  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  be  applied 
along  such  lines  in  the  South. 

Another  important  step  taken  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  advise  the  public  as  to  the  worthiness  of 
schools  asking  aid.  There  have  been  undoubted  instances 
of  fraud  practiced  on  charitable  people  through  the  North, 
and  it  was  to  check  such  cases  that  the  following  gentle- 
men were  named  as  a  committee:  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  G.  H.  Dickerman,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  and  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  New  York. 
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The  officers  of  the  Conference  for  the  next  year  are : 
President,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  New  York;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Prof.  J.  A.  Quarks,  Lexington,  Va. ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter,  D.  D.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Dickerman  was  asked  to  continue  as  field  agent 
for  the  Conference  in  investigating  educational  progress 
and  requirements  through  the  South.  His  work  for  the 
past  year,  as  reported  to  the  Conference,  was  very  com- 
prehensive and  effective. 

The  proprietor  of  the  resort,  Capt.  W.  PL  Sale,  an  old 
Confederate  soldier,  has  taken  deep  interest  in  the  move- 
ment, and  very  courteously  entertains  the  members  free  as 
his  guests,  of  whom  he  invites  several  hundred  each  time. 

Pinckney's  Famous  Motto. — In  the  July  number  of  the 
S.  C.  Plistorical  Magazine,  through  the  efforts  of  the  inde- 
fatigable secretary,  A.  S.  Salley,  we  have  perhaps  got  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  myth  woven  about  the  rhetorical 
sentiment,  "Millions  for  defence — not  a  cent  for  tribute." 
We  have  a  note,  from  Pinckney's  papers,  of  February  2, 
1798,  to  a  colleague  in  Paris,  in  whicfc  he  says :  "I  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  a  prompt,  immediate  and  decided  negative 
should  be  given  to  any  proposition  that  may  be  made  or 
insinuation  given  to  obtain  money  from  us  in  any  shape 
or  under  any  pretence."  Elsewhere  (News  and  Courier, 
Aug.  5,  1900),  Mr.  Salley  says  that  the  famous  expression 
was  originated  by  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  of  S.  C,  as  a 
toast  at  a  banquet  to  John  Marshall,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1798.  On  February  8th,  of  following  year,  at  a  public  din- 
ner to  Pinckney  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  it  was  again  used. 
Curiously  on  the  same  occasion  his  true  answer,  "No,  no, 
not  a  sixpence,"  was  used  as  a  transparent  label. 

Confederate  Indian  Monument. — At  Fort  Mill,  S.  C, 
on  July  31st,  was  dedicated  a  monument  to  seventeen  Ca- 
tawba Indians  who  served  in  the  17th  S.  C.  regiment  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  several  being  killed  in  battle.  The  testi- 
monial is  due  to  the  rare  spirit  of  appreciativeness  of  Capt. 
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Samuel  E.  White,  who  erected,  in  the  same  place,  the  first 
shaft  in  memory  of  Confederate  women,  and  the  only  one 
in  existence  to  ex-slaves.  The  one  to  the  Indians  is  four- 
teen feet  high,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  an  Indian 
crouching  in  the  attitude  of  firing,  with  characteristic 
woodland  scenes  chiseled  on  the  dies.  The  orator  of  the 
occasion  was  Benjamin  Harris,  son  of  a  scout,  who  spoke 
of  the  decline  of  his  people  from  12,000  three  hundred 
years  ago  to  75  now.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
they  are  wards  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  receiving 
sustenance  and  education. 

A  King's  Mountain  Hero. — A  movement  is  on  foot 
to  move  the  remains  of  Col.  James  Williams  from  the 
neglected  spot  where  they  have  lain  since  his  death  shortly 
after  the  battle,  to  the  monument  on  the  battlefield.  This 
is  likely  to  be  done  on  October  7,  the  119th  anniversary 
of  the  victory  there,  and  the  D.  A.  R.  Chapter  will  probably 
have  charge  of  the  ceremonies. 

D.  A.  R.  Work. — An  instance  of  good  work  done  by 
the  women's  patriotic  societies  was  the  Fort  Prince  cele- 
bration in  Spartanburg  county,  S.  C,  on  July  4,  1900,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  local  D.  A.  R.  The  land  on  which 
this  old  fort  was  built  in  revolutionary  times  was  assigned 
to  this  organization  that  intends  to  erect  a  suitable  monu- 
ment there.  The  leading  parts  in  the  exercises  were  given 
by  Hon.  John  B.  Cleveland,  Rev.  J.  D.  Bailey,  Dr.  J.  B.  O. 
Landrum,  historian  of  note  on  Upper  Carolina,  Gen.  Ed- 
ward McCrady,  author  of  a  monumental  history  of  S.  C. ; 
Mrs.  Edwin  EHerbe,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Nichols. 

A  Jackson  Vindication  League  has  been  formed  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  under  the  inspiration  of  Hon.  A.  S. 
Colyar,  to  clear  Jackson's  character  from  unjust  criticism 
and  defamation.  The  President  of  the  society  is  Mr.  Ed- 
ward A.  Price ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Trabue.  The 
organization  will  proceed  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
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Colyar  in  his  serial  life  of  Jackson  in  the  Nashville 
American,  if  he  does  not  live  to  complete  the  task. 

The  Catawba  Remnant  in  South  Carolina,  by  the  last 
census,  1900,  number  75,  of  whom  about  a  dozen  are 
thought  to  be  full  blood  Indians. 

The  Hermitage,  the  historic  dwelling  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, with  400  acres  attached,  is  now  used  as  a  Confederate 
Soliders'  Home,  owned  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  man- 
aged by  a  board  chosen  from  Confederate  bivouacs  in  the 
State,  and  maintained  by  legislative  appropriations,  sup- 
plemented by  efforts  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

St.  Phillip's  Church. — The  North  Carolina  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  celebrated  the  175th  anniversary  of  Saint 
Phillip's  Church  at  Old  Brunswick,  N.  C,  on  May  1,  1900. 

The  Scotch-Irish  Society  oe  America  held  a  success- 
ful meeting  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  June  7-10.  The  proceed- 
ings will  appear  in  the  annual  volume. 

Coed  Comfort  eor  Family  Pride. — Mr.  Edward  W. 
James,  a  genuine  authority  on  genealogy,  and  publisher 
of  Lower  Norfolk  County  Antiquary,  has  expressed  himself 
in  a  way  to  give  little  hope  for  the  majority  of  people  to 
connect  themselves  with  distinguished  ancestors.    Pie  says: 

"The  mere  fact  that  one  bears  a  distinguished  name  is  no  evi- 
dence of  connection  *vith  a  distinguished  family.  Great  numbers 
of  men,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  members  of  the  theatrical  profession 
in  particular,  for  various  reasons  change  their  names,  and  thou- 
sands of  foundlings  are  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  cities  every  year 
and  are  frequently  given  the  names  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  country.  In  addition  to  this,  in  former  ages,  the  bondsmen 
and  tenants  on  the  large  estates  in  England  largely  took  the 
names  of  the  estates  and  thus  acquired  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  the  estates,  ust  as  the  negroes  after  the  war  of  secession  took 
the  names  of  their  owners.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  who 
came  to  America  down  to  about  1820  were  too  poor  to  pay  their 
way,  and  were  sold  here,  or  consigned  to  people  for  whom  they 
worked  out  their  indebtedness  thus  acquired.  Of  the  convicts 
who  were  sent  to  the  colonies  little  need  be  said.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  were  undoubtedly  men,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  many  of  the  women  were  of  the  kind  to  become  the  mothers 
of  families,  and  it  is  therefore  improbable  that  they  to  any  extent 
perpetuated  themselves.  If  an  American  should  find  himself  the 
descendant  of  an  indentured  servant,  he  need  not  blush,  for  he 
will  find  himself  in  illustrious  company." 
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Mr.  W.  I.  Tyler  Brigham,  the  genealogist  of  the  Tyler 
family,  spent  the  summer  in  Europe  carrying  on  re- 
searches. The  fifth  annual  reunion  of  the  Tyler  Family 
Association,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  was  held  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  September  12th. 
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SOME    COLONIAL   ANCESTORS    OF    JOHNS 
HOPKINS. 

By  Mili;S  White,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.1 

The  Records  in  the  Land  Office  at  Annapolis  show  to 
whom  warrants  for  land  were  issued  according  to  the  Con- 
ditions of  Plantation,  and  in  whose  right  they  were  en- 
titled to  them.  From  these  it  appears  that  between  1650 
and  1673  there  had  been  issued  rights  to  land  on  account 
of  the  immigration,  transportation  or  service  of  twenty- 
three  persons  named  Hopkins,2   and  mention  of  at  least 

1Numerous  biographical  sketches  of  varying  length  have  ap- 
peared of  Johns  Hopkins  (5),  the  founder  of  the  University  and 
Hospital  in  Baltimore  that  bear  his  name,  and  though  some  of 
these  make  mention  of  earlier  generations  of  the  family,  none  of 
them  have  correctly  traced  his  line  of  descent  from  his  ancestors 
who  first  settled  in  Maryland;  even  the  account  of  him  in  Rich- 
ardson &  Bennett's  Baltimore  Past  and  Present  (1871),  which  was 
submitted  to  him  before  publication,  has  confused  the  first  and 
third  generations,  such  is  the  erroneous  tendency  of  tradition. 

Having  recently  obtained  from  early  records  reliable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  some  of  his  colonial  ancestors,  which  has  not 
appeared  in  print,  and  believing  that  many  descendants  of  the 
persons  mentioned  herein,  as  well  as  some  others,  would  appre- 
ciate the  permanent  preservation  of  this  data,  in  accessible  form, 
I  have  prepared  this  article. 

2  These  entries  show  that  the  following  persons,  though  some 
came  several  years  previously,  were  in  the  Province  in  years 
annexed: 

Robert,  a  servant,  1650  and  1652;  Robert  and  Thomas,  of  Talbot 
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five  others  prior  to  1690,  is  made  in  the  published  vol- 
umes of  Maryland  Archives. 

Most  of  these  above-mentioned  entries  of  land  were 
made  by  other  persons  than  the  settlers  alluded  to,  and 
for  payment  of  their  transportation  charges,  but  some  of 
these  early  Hopkins  settlers  obtained  land  for  transporta- 
tion of  themselves  and  servants,  and  some  of  them,  es- 
pecially Samuel,  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mr.  Philip  Hopkins,  'be- 
came quite  prominent,  being  Justices  and  Members  of 
Assembly;3  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  which,  if  any, 
of  them  were  related  to  Garrett  or  Garrard  Hopkins,  the 
ancestor  of  Johns  Hopkins.  Tradition  says  William  Hop- 
kins, of  the  Men  of  Severn,  was  his  brother. 

In  very  few  of  the  Land  Office  entries  is  any  mention 
made  of  the  ship  in  which  the  settlers  came,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  tell  whether  they  came 
from  England,  the  West  Indies  or  one  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can colonies.  The  "Dove,"  in  which  Lord  Baltimore 
came  to  Maryland,  soon  afterwards  made  a  trip  to  Boston, 
and  from  that  time  [1634],  vessels  constantly  coasted 
from  colony  to  colony,  exchanging  products.4  Most  of 
the  Maryland  settlers  are  believed  to  have  come  either 
dirctly  from  England,  or  from  Virginia. 

Anne  Arundel  county,  in  which  Garrard  Hopkins5  and 

county.  1652;  William,  of  Anne  Arundell  county,  1658;  Thomas, 
1659;  Prudence,  1660;  Garrett,  1661;  Henry,  of  Charles  county, 
1662;  Thomas,  1662;  Dennis,  1663;  Joseph,  of  Baltimore  and  Cecil 
counties,  1664;  Ann,  of  Anne  Arundell  county,  1665;  Peter,  1665; 
William,  166.5;  Thomas,  a  servant,  1667;  Elizabeth,  1668;  John,  ot 
St.  Mary's  county,  1669;  William,  of  Calvert  county,  1669;  Robert, 
Sarah  and  Robert,  1673;  Richard,  a  servant,  1673. 

*Md.  Archives— VIII,  316,  548;  XIII,  243,  244;  XV,  42,  77,  326; 
XIX,  269;  XX,  no,  138,  466,  540,  544. 

'Terra  III aria e,  p.  64. 

Tlis  Christian  name  was  doubtless  a  family  one,  and  was  gen- 
erally spelled  Garrard,  while  that  of  his  son  was  generally  spelled 
Gerrard,  and  some  of  his  grandsons'  each  way,  but  mostly  Gerrard 
or  Gerard.  There  were  families  of  both  Garrard  and  Gerrard  in 
England.  In  Maryland  the  Gerrard  family  was  prominent.  This 
may  account  for  the  change  in  spelling. 
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his  descendants  lived,  was  largely  settled  by  Puritans  from 
Virginia. 

In  the  very  first  ships  that  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River,  says  the  historian  Neill,  were  Puritan  famil- 
ies, and  they  wrote  back  inviting  their  friends  to  follow. 
In  1642  a  coasting  vessel  from  Virginia  arrived  at  Boston 
with  a  Mr.  Philip  Bennett,  bearing  a  letter  written-  at 
Nansemond  or  Upper  Norfolk,  on  May  the  24th,  and 
signed  by  Richard  Bennett,  Daniel  Gookin,  John  Hill 
and  others,6  to  the  number  of  seventy-one  persons,  earn- 
estly asking  for  faithful  ministers  to  be  sent  to  them  by 
their  Puritan  brethren  in  New  England;  several  were  se- 
lected and  John  Knowles,  Thomas  James  and  Willliam 
Tompson,  after  having  been  shipwrecked  at  Hell  Gate, 
in  Long  Island  Sound,  arrived  in  Virginia,  but  did  not 
remain  there  very  long.  In  1643  Knowles  returned  to 
Boston  with  letters  from  his  congregation,  and  that  year 
Tompson,  accompanied  by  Gookin  and  others,  emigrated 
to  Maryland,  in  the  neighborhood  of  South  and  Severn 
Rivers.7  In  1648,  while  the  General  Court  was  in  session, 
as  stated  in  Gov.  Winthrop's  Journal,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Har- 
rison, of  Virginia,  visited  Boston,  in  company  with  Du- 
rand,  one  of  his  elders,  and  stated  that  his  church  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  eighteen  communicants,  and  that 
several  of  the  Council,  and  nearly  a  thousand  persons 
sympathized  with  their  mode  of  worship,  but  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  Governor  Berkeley,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
seek  a  new  home,  and  asked  for  advice.8 

6Given  in  Felt's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  I,  p. 
471.  Mentioned  in  Gov.  John  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England, 
edited  by  Jas.  Savage,  1853,  Vol.  II,  pp.  93-4  and  115.  Vide  also, 
History  of  Congregationalism,  Geo.  Punchard,  Vol.  IV,  p.  297. 

''Felt's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Nezv  England,  Vol.  I,  p.  487,  says: 
"Tompson  and  James  appear  to  have  returned  with  Knowles," 
but  Neill  says  Tompson  emigrated  to  Maryland  in  1643,  and  in 
1648  returned  to  Braintree,  near  Boston,  where  he  died,  1666. 
Vide  also  Md.  Toleration,  Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  p.  59,  Md.  Congrega- 
tionalism 200  years  ago,  Congregat.  Qtly.,  Vol.  X,  p.  202. 

8 Terra  Mariae,  pp.  74-83.  Gov.  Winthrops'  History  of  New 
England,  edited  by  James  Savage,  1853,  Vol.  II,  p.  407. 
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It  has  been  said  that  it  may  seem  strange  that  these 
Puritans  should  leave  their  homes  in  Episcopal  Virginia 
to  seek  religious  toleration  in  Catholic  Maryland,0  but 
Virginia  was  a  royal  colony  and  controlled  by  the  current 
ecclesiastical  domination  of  the  dynasty  in  power,  while 
Maryland  was  a  proprietary  province,  subject  by  its  char- 
ter to  popular  will,  restricted  only  by  the  veto  power  of  its 
proprietary.  Lord  Baltimore  was  a  courtier  and  a  man  of 
business,  and  cared  little  for  the  religious  beliefs  of  his 
colonists,  so  they  paid  their  quit  rents  and  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Catholics  in  their  religion.  Neither  the 
Catholics  nor  the  Puritan  Independents  could  conscien- 
tiously favor  Episcopal  domination;  in  this  respect  they 
had  a  common  interest,  but  the  Independents  were  especi- 
ally desirous  to  establish  a  home  wherein  they  could  carry 
out  their  own  peculiar  ideas  of  religious  government; 
therefore  when  Gov.  Stone,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  previous 
undertaking  with  Lord  Baltimore  to  procure  five  hundred 
persons  to  reside  in  the  Province,  invited  the  Virginia 
Independents  of  Nansemond  and  Norfolk  counties  to  emi- 
grate, guaranteeing  them  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
local  government  and  grants  of  land  at  a  small  rental, 
under  his  lordship's  Conditions  of  Plantation,10  and 
pointed  as  a  precedent  to  Lord  Baltimore's  gracious  invi- 
tation to  their  New  England  brethren  in  1643,  they  appre- 
ciated the  favorable  prospect  and  shortly  afterwards, 
formed  new  colonies  in  Maryland  on  the  Severn  and 
Patuxent  rivers,  away  from  the  main  body  of  Catholic 
influence  in  St.  Mary's,  the  lowermost  county  of  the 
Province;  and  like  their  brethren  in  New  England  named 
their  new  abode  "Providence,"  which  name  afterwards 
was  changed  to  Anne  Arundel.  It  is  said  that  almost  one 
thousand  of  these  Puritans  went  from  Nansemond  county 

0  Some  Colonial  Mansions,  26.  scries,  pp.  348  and  350. 

10  A  Puritan  Colony  in  Maryland;  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science.  4th  series,  pp.  227-8.  Historical 
Notices  of  St.  Anne's  Parish,  Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  pp.  5-6. 
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and  vicinity  to  Maryland  about  1649,  among  whom  were 
the  Lloyds,  Bennetts,  Fullers,  Durands,  Prestons  and 
Sparrows.  Again  in  1663  were  stringent  laws  passed 
against  Dissenters  in  Virginia,  and  in  this  year,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  intervening  ones,  did  Maryland  receive 
valuable  colonists  from  her  sister  Province,  among  the 
latter  being  Hugh  Kinsey  and  Richard  Ball,  both  of  whom 
came  from  Lancaster  county.  Richard  Ball,  the  eldest 
son  of  Col.  William  and  Hannah  (Atherold)  Ball,  and 
brother  of  Joseph  Ball  the  grandfather  of  George  Wash- 
ington, has  heretofore  generally  been  supposed  to  have 
died  young-,  without  issue,10-1  but  Dr.  Christopher  Johnston 
has  lately  shown  that  he  moved  to  Maryland,  where  he 
married  PI  ugh  Kinsey's  daughter  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas 
Humphreys,  was  commissioned  several  times  as  a  justice 
of  Baltimore  county,  and  died  there  in  1677,  leaving  an 
only  child,  Hannah  Ball,  who  married  Thomas  Everest.1"13 

As  tradition  states  that  Wrilliam  Hopkins  was  a  brother 
of  Garrard,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  him  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

William  Hopkins,  23d  July,  1658,  asked  for  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  one  hundred  as  administrator  of  Wil- 
liam Sands,  fifty  more  upon  his  Lordship's  grant,  having 
served  out  his  time  of  service  in  the  Province,  and  fifty 
more  for  one  servant  brought  this  year.11  He  shortly 
afterwards  obtained  other  grants,  for  transportation  of 
various  persons.  Pie  settled  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  and 
obtained  Patents  for  various  tracts  of  land,  mostly  be- 
tween the  Severn  and  Magothy  Rivers  (afterwards  in 
Broad  Neck  Parish),  among  which  were1'2  Hopkins'  Plan- 
tation, 115  acres;  Little  Piney  Neck,  80  acres;  Plopkins' 
Fancy,  100  acres;  Hopkins'  Chance,  100  acres;  Strawberry 

1(>a  Hayden's  Va.  Genealogies,  p.  53. 

"M'a.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  Vol.  VTT,  p.  440;  Vol.  VIII,  p.  80. 
"Land  Office  Records,  Q,  72. 

"Ibid  Liber  4,  fol.  454;  Liber  7,  fols.  275,  270,  272,  273  and  347; 
Liber  10,  fol.  182;  Liber  15,  fol.  607. 
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Plane,  ioo  acres;  Bushy  Neck,  ioo  acres;  Great  Piney 
Neck,  ioo  acres;  Smith's  Range,  112  acres;  in  the  Patents 
for  which  he  is  styled  Planter.  He  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  Province  some  time  prior  to  1658,  and  according  to 
The  Thomas  Book,  was  one  of  the  Men  of  Severn.  If  so, 
he  must  have  been  there  prior  to  March  25,  1655,  when 
the  battle  of  Severn  was  fought.  Besides  stating  that  he 
was  a  brother  of  Garrard,  tradition  says  he  fought  at 
Marston  Moor  in  1643  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  that 
another  brother  fell  at  Naseby.  No  proof  of  any  of  these 
traditions  has  been  obtained,  and  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  Peacock's  Parliamentary  Army  List  of  1642, 
which,  however,  is  an  incomplete  one. 

March  7,  1665,  William  Hopkins,  "of  the  County  of 
Annarundell,"  assigned  to  George  Yate  his  rights 
for  the  transportation  of  five  persons,  of  whom  one  was 
Ann  Plopkins,  his  wife.13  Whether  this  William  was  the 
one  just  spoken  of  is  not  certain.  One  is  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  in  Maryland  Archives,  where  he  is  sometimes 
styled  "Mr.,"  and  at  others  "Gent.,"  and  mention  is  made 
therein  of  several  petitions  and  depositions  which  he 
signed  and  several  law  suits  which  he  had.  14  Pie  was  a 
vestryman  of  Broad  Neck  [St.  Margaret's]  Parish,15  the 
Register  of  which  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  16  August, 
1702.  In  his  will,10  dated  July  26,  1702,  and  proved  Au- 
gust 6,  1702,  no  children  are  mentioned.  He  mentions 
his  wife's  eldest  son,  Thomas  Browne,  and  her  grandsons, 
William  and  Henry  Lewis,  and  leaves  nearly  all  his  estate, 
including  "Smith's  Range, '■'  "Hopkins'  Fancy,"  "Great 
Piney  Neck,"  "Brimstone,"  on  which  he  lived,  &c,  to  the 
children  of  John  and  Ann  Jobson,  one  of  whom,  William 
Plopkins  Jobson,  was  named  as  residuary  legatee. 

"Ibid  Liber  9,  fol.  329. 

uMd.    Archives— -VIII,   375.    379,    553;    XIII,    289,    309,   320,   332; 
XIX,  262,  267-8. 
ir"Hist.  Collec.  Am.  Colonial  Church,  p.  16. 
"Annapolis  Wills,  TB,  236. 
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I.  According  to  the  Land  Office  Records,  on  17  March, 
1649,  Mr-  George  Ptiddington  demanded  800  acres  of  land 
for  transporting  himself  and  seven  persons,  among  whom 
was  John  Burrage,17  into  the  Province  the  last  year.  John 
Burrage  or  Burridge,  as  his  name  was  sometimes  spelled, 
was  a  Planter,  and  received  several  Patents  for  land  from 
Coecilius  Lord  Baltimore,  the  first  noticed  being  dated  (22 
February,  1659,  for  500  acres,  called  "Burradge,"  on  west 
side  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  south  side  of  PIcrring  Creek 
Bay,  when  he  is  described  as  being  "of  this  Province." 
He  also  received  afterwards  Patents  for  a  tract  called 
"Burrage,"  lying  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  on  northwest 
branch  of  Herring  Creek,  and  for  a  tract  called  "Burrage 
Blossom, "1S  adjoining  the  land  he  then  lived  on. 

It  was  John  Burrage  who,  January  24,  1661,  demanded 
land  for  his  own  transportation  and  Margarett  Bourage, 
his  wife,  and  Margarett  and  Elizabeth,10  his  daughters ; 
John  Willson,  Garrett  Plopkins,"0  and  Mary  Thomas ;  and 
further  desired  that  his  Warrant  be  for  650  acres,  he  hav- 
ing 300  already  entered  in  1658.  Herring  Creek  and  Bay 
are  the  boundaries  between  Anne  Arundel  and  Calvert 
counties,  and  here  is  where  Burrage's  plantations  were 
and  where  Garrett  Hopkins  probably  first  lived  after  ar- 
riving in  Maryland.  Indeed  he  appears  to  have  resided 
in  that  neighborhood  for  some  years,  for  on  April  7,  1683, 
he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  of  Francis  Holland, 
Sr.,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  Gent.,21  to  which  he  made 
his  mark  for  a  signature,  and  which  was  proven  August 
12,  1684,  and  by  which  arc  bequeathed  certain  lots  in  Her- 
ringtowne,  and  35  acres  adjoining  the  parcel  taken  up  by 
John  Burridge,  showing  that  Holland  resided  in  that  im- 

" Liber  A  B,  and  H,  40. 

"Land  Office  Records,  Liber  4.  fol.  523;  Liber  5,  fol.  451-2. 
"Supposed  to   have   married  Francis   Hutchins,   an   ancestor   of 
Johns  Hopkins. 

"Land  Office  Records,  Liber  4,  fol.  625. 
21Annapolis  Wills,  G,   135. 
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mediate  neighborhood.  The  records  of  the  Provincial 
Court  further  show  that  February  22,  1G88,  there  was  ex- 
hibited the  Administration  Bond  of  Margarett  Holland, 
Administratrix  of  Estate  of  Francis  Holland  [Jr.],  de- 
ceased ;  Hugh  Gill  and  Garrett  Hopkins22  being  securities 
in  25o£;  and  that  Thomas  Knighton,  Gent.,  made  returns 
that  on  the  21st  of  January  last  past  William  Holland  and 
Garrett  Hopkins  took  the  oathes  of  Appraisers  of  the  es- 
tate of  the  said  deceased. 

George  Puddington23  and  John  Burrage  were  probably 
among  the  Virginia  Puritans  who  came  to  Maryland,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  Garrett  Hopkins  came 
from  Virginia  or  directly  from  England ;  nor  is  it  known 
definitely  whether  or  not  other  members  of  his  family  also 
came  to  Maryland.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage 
nor  in  what  part  of  England  his  family  lived.  There  is  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Coventry  a  full  length  portrait  of  Eze- 
kiel  Hopkins,  which  bears  a  remarkably  strong  family 
likeness  to  many  of  the  descendants  of  Garrett  Hopkins, 
and  as  Ezekiel  was  a  common  name  among  the  latter,  and 
they  used  the  same  coat  armor  as  the  Hopkins  family  of 
Warwickshire,24  it  is  quite  possible  that  Garrett  belonged 
to  this  branch  of  the  family.25 

"Liber  XIV,  T36. 

"Mr.  Geo.  Puddington  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Stone.  1650,  a 
Commissioner  of' Anne  Arundel  county,  and  elected  a  Burgess  in 
1650  and  1663.  Md.  Archives — Vol.  Ill,  pp.  257,  534;  Vol.  I,  pp. 
260,  263,  460. 

24  Arms. — Sa.,  a  chev.  Arg.  charged  with  3  roses  gu.,  bet.  these 
3  matchlocks  or. 

Crest. — A  tower  per  bend  indented  ar.  and  gu.  from  the  battle- 
ments flames  issuant  ppr. 

Motto. — Inter    primes. 

"According  to  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  the  name  was  originally 
written  Hopkyns,  being  so  spelt  by  John  Hopkyns,  who  filled  a 
civic  office  in  the  City  of  Coventry  in  1567.  Sir  Richard  Hopkins, 
Knt,  eldest  son  of  Sampson  Hopkyns,  mayor  of  Coventry,  22 
Edw.  IV.,  became  eminent  at  the  bar,  and  represented  Coventry 
in  Parliament  at  the  Restoration.  His  son  Richard  was  also  an 
M.  P.  for  Coventry  several  times,  and  another  son,  Thomas,  was 
Secretary  to   Lord  Sunderland  and   Steward  of  Coventry.     Other 
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There  is  no  record  of  many  deeds  to  land  in  Anne 
Arundel  county  executed  prior  to  1700,  as  4  Oct.,  1704, 
the  county  land  records  were  burned.  A  special  court  was 
established  for  the  proving  of  titles,  before  which  Garrard 
Hopkins'(:)  son  Gerrard/2)  9  August,  1709,  produced,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  again  recorded,  an  Indenture  from 
Samuel  Heathcott,  of  Derby,  England,  nephew  and  heir  at 
law  to  Nathaniel  Heathcott,  late  of  West  River,  in  County 
Anne  Arundel,  in  Province  of  Maryland,  Gent.,  deceased, 
to  Garrard  Hopkins,  of  County  of  Anne  Arundel  aforesaid, 
Planter,  which  conveyed  in  free  and  common  soccage  152 
acres,  being  all  that  parcell  of  land  called  Peake,20  with  the 
additions  granted  in  1678  by  Patent  to  Nathaniel  Heath- 
cott, and  therein  specified  as  lying  in  the  said  county,  in 
the  woods  and  adjoining  James  Bonner's  land  called  Bon- 
nerston,  Beaverdam  Branch,  land  of  Walter  Carr  and  John 
Cumber's  land,  called  Cumberston.  This  deed  was  ac- 
knowledged 4  July,  1685,  and  13  August,  1685,  Gerrard 
Hopkins^1)  paid  3s.  id.  stlg.  for  alienation  fee  of  said  land. 

In  this  deed,  and  also  in  his  will,  both  probably  pre- 
pared under  his  direction,  his  name  is  given  as  Gerrard  or 
Garrard,  but  in  court  and  other  records  where  entered 
by  others  it  is  always  spelled  Garrett.  This  is  the  only 
deed  of  land  to  him  now  of  record,  but  being  styled  Planter 
when  he  purchased  this  tract,  it  is  not-  improbable  that  he 
then  owned  other  lands  which  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Herring  Creek.  If  so,  he  disposed  of  them  prior  to  his 
death,  at  which  time  he  resided  upon  Peake.  This  plan- 
tation was  not  very  far  from  West  River,  being  about  one 
mile  from  present  Owensville,  and  after  his  death  went  to 
his  son,  and  after  the  latter's  death  to  his  son  Philip/3) 


members  of  this  branch  of  the  family  acquired  both  civic  and 
military  distinction.  In  Swalcliffe  Parish,  county  Oxoti,  adjoin- 
ing Warwickshire,  is  a  small  estate  which  its  last  owner  was  the 
19th  consecutive  John  Hopkins  to  hold,  a  deed  to  which  in  9 
Elizabeth  spells  the  name  Hopkyns. 
"Liber  AA,  No.  4,  fol.  24. 
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whose  widow  and  executrix  sold  it  (excepting  the  burying 
ground),  to  George  Neal  in  1758,  when  she  called  it  Peake 
or  Parsons  Hills.27  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Dr.  Martin 
Fenwick,  whose  daughters  now  live  upon  part  of  it. 

No  account  of  Garrett  or  Garrard  Hopkins(1)  has  been 
found,  and  an  opinion  of  his  manner  of  life,  etc.,  can  only 
be  formed  from  his  will  and  inventory.  From  these  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  Planter,  shipping  his  crops  to  Eng- 
land, and  having  money  there  to  his  credit ;  that  his  house 
contained  a  hall,  a  little  room  adjoining,  a  porch  chamber, 
and  a  lodging  room,  in  all  of  which  bed  furniture  was  lo- 
cated, and  probably  kitchen,  living  rooms,  etc.,  which, 
though  not  specified,  must  have  held  the  chairs,  tables  and 
other  household  articles  enumerated  in  the  inventory. 
Such  a  house  would  have  been  larger  than  most  of  those 
erected  at  that  time,  and  though  not  affluent,  he  evidently 
lived  very  comfortably.  The  inventory  of  his  household 
and  other  personal  estate  made  by  Thos.  Hughes  and 
John  Trundle  and  filed  23  July,  1692,  amounted  to  I38£. 
ios.28 

His  will,  to  which  as  a  signature  he  made  his  mark,  was 
dated  12  October,  1691,  and  probated  in  June  or  July, 
1692. 29  In  it  he  is  described  as  "Garrard  Hopkins,  of  Anne 
Arundell  county,  Planter,  being  sick  and  weak  in  body." 
After  providing  for  payment  of  his  debts  and  funeral  ex- 
penses, he  left  his  dwelling  plantation  to  his  wife,  Thom- 
son, during  life,  and  after  her  decease,  to  his  son  Garrard 

"Liber  BB,  No.  2,  fol.  80. 

28  Provincial  Court  Records,  Liber  XIX  fol.  47Mj-  It  included 
among  other  items,  4  men  servants'  time,  12  cows,  3  horses,  nu- 
merous calves,  steers,  hogs,  etc.,  5  beds  and  furniture,  1V2  dozen 
leather  chairs,  4  wooden  chairs,  6  chests  and  drawers,  one  great 
table  and  form,  one  less  table,  3  guns,  various  warming  pans, 
looking  glasses,  brass  and  iron  fenders,  tools,  4  hock  a  buck 
table  cloths  and  21/..  dozen  napkins,  another  table  cloth  and  1 
dozen  diaper  napkins,  5  pieces  Bucks  for  Turkey  work  chairs, 
silver  cup,  2  lots  pewter  ware,  one  weighing  90  lbs.,  some  sider 
casques,   etc.,  etc. 

"Annapolis  Wills,  Liber  2,  fol.  233. 
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Hopkins,  whom  he  set  at  age  to  work  for  himself,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years ;  if  he  should  die  before  twenty  or 
without  issue,  the  plantation,  etc.,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  testator's  three  daughters,  Ann,  Thomson  and 
Mary,  or  the  survivor ;  and  further  specified  "my  son 
Garrard  shall  have  as- much  wood  Land  ground,  Lying 
and  adjoining  to  the  Land  of  William  Coale,  Jr.,  as  he  can 
tend  with  Tobacco  and  Corn  or  any  other  Grain,  but  not 
taking  in  any  other  to  work  with  him,  after  he  shall  attain 
to  the  age  of  twenty  years." 

After  leaving  his  son  Garrard  (2)  certain  stock  and  furni- 
ture, he  left  the  rest  of  his  estate  of  stock,  bedding,  plate, 
pewter,  money,  tobacco,  goods,  servants,  slaves,  "and  all 
other  my  substance  in  England,  and  America,  and  all 
other  places,"  to  his  loving  wife,  Thomson,  whom  he 
appointed  his  executrix. 

No  record  of  the  marriage  of  Garrard  Hopkins(1)  has 
been  found,  and  the  date  and  place  thereof  are  unknown. 
His  will  states  that  his  wife  was  named  Thomson,  and  the 
Land  Office  Records  show  that  nine  persons  named 
Thomasin  or  Thomson  came  to  the  Province  prior  to 
1680,30  four  of  whom  were  married,  three  were  servants, 
and  I  believe  that  Thomson  Eard,  one  of  the  remaining 
two,  became  the  wife  of  Garrard  Hopkins, (1)  not  only  be- 
cause her  name  is  given  in  the  Land  Office  Records  as 
Thomson,  as '  also  given  in  Garrard's  will,  instead  of 
Thomasin,  as  in  cases  of  the  others  above  mentioned,  but 
also  because  the  marriage  of  Garrard's  four  children  be- 
tween 1699  and  1705,  would  indicate  the  probability  of  his 
marriage  soon  after  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Maryland, 
and  the  probability  is  that  she   lived  near  him. 


S0They  were,  1663,  Thomasin  Kent,  wife  of  Henry,  of  the  Clifts; 
1669,  Thomasin  Barnard,  wife  of  John,  of  Calvert  county;  1674, 
Thomason  Andrews,  wife  of  George;  1678,  Thomasin  Heydon, 
wife  of  Francis;  1664,  Thomasin  Bathrump,  a  servant;  1667, 
Thomasin  Achison,  a  servant;  1668,  Thomasin  Otter,  a  servant, 
and  1674,  Thomas  Hard,  and  1765,  Thomasin  Williford,  the  latter 
being  imported  by  Chas.  Howell,  of  Talbot  county. 
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William  Wheatley,  Master  of  the  "Constant  Friend- 
ship," 9  July,  1674,  obtained  a  warrant  for  land  in  the 
right  of  43  passengers  brought  to  the  Province  that  year, 
including  Joseph  Story,  Thomson  Eard,31  John  and  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  Mr.  Greenberry,  wife  and  two  children. 
Messrs.  Greenberry  and  Richardson  settled  in  Anne  Arun- 
del county  and_it  is  not  improbable  that  Thomson  Eard 
was  related  to  the  Richardsons.  William  Richardson's 
land  adjoined  that  of  William  Coale,  and  Garrard  Hop- 
kins'0) son  Gerrard/2)  or  Garratt,  as  he  is  designated  in 
Provincial  Records,  was,  30  August,  1698,  a  bondsman  of 
William  Richardson  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  executors  of 
William  Richardson,32  for  i,ooo£  stlg. 

Nothing  more  is  known  regarding  Thomson  Hopkins; 
the  Richardsons  were  all  Quakers,  whether  or  not  she  was 
is  unknown.  That  Garrard  Hopkins0 >  was  not  a  Friend  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  in  1688  he  took  the  oath,  as  ap- 
praiser of  the  estate  of  Francis  Holland,  instead  of  an  af- 
firmation, and  his  three  daughters  were  married  by  Epis- 
copal clergymen.  His  son  Gerrard,(2)  however,  and  his 
descendants  were  Friends. 

In  1657  the  first  Quaker  missionaries,  Thomas  Thurs- 
ton and  Josiah  Cole,  arrived  in  the  Province  and  soon 
afterwards  there  came  a  "Quaker  Invasion"  of  Maryland, 
at  first  insignificant  in  numbers,  but  so  aggressive  that 
laws  were  passed  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Province,  yet 
"year  after  year  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
increased  and  were  respected."33  The  Puritan  churches 
were  at  this  time  in  a  weak  condition,  owing  to  their 
inability  to  secure  and  retain  acceptable  ministers.  Mr. 
Troth,  in  his  interesting  article,  "Preston  at  Patuxent,"34 
tells  us  that  some  of  the  most  aggressive  leaders  of  the 

31Land  Office  Records,  Liber  18,  fol.  160. 

82  Provincial   Court   Records,   Liber  XVII,    fol.   225. 

33  The  Founders  of  Maryland,  pp.  130,  163. 

34  Some  Colonial  Mansions,  2d  series,  p.  367-8. 
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Puritan  revolution  and  officers  of  the  Puritan  church  join- 
ed the  Quaker  movement.  Captain  Win.  Fuller,  their 
military  commander;  William  Durand,  their  minister; 
Richard  Preston,  William  Berry,  Thos.  Meares,  Philip 
Thomas,  Peter  Sharp  and  other  prominent  church  mem- 
bers, changed  their  faith,  and  even  Richard  Bennett  suc- 
cumbed to  Quaker  influence  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Randall  hr5  A  Puritan  Colony  in  Maryland,  says,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  Puritan  colony  of  Providence,  at 
West  River,  was  built  a  house  for  the  yearly  meetings  of 
the  Friends,  and  in  1672,  twenty-four  years  after  their  ar- 
rival in  Maryland,  we  find  George  Fox  lecturing  to  large 
assemblages  in  that  very  meeting-house  which  the  Puri- 
tans in  their  original  fervor  had  built,  but  which  was  now 
in  the  possession  of  another  sect.  Those  who,  ten  years 
before,  were  the  staunchest  of  Puritans,  had  now  become 
zealous  Quakers.  This  change  of  doctrine,  although 
necessarily  of  slow  growth,  seems  to  have  been  wide- 
spread and  to  have  affected  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Providence  colony. 

George  Fox  in  his  Journal™  speaks  of  the  large  meetings 
held  by  him  at  Clifts,  Patuxent,  Severn  and  West  River, 
at  which  members  of  the  Council,  the  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly, several  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others  "of  con- 
siderable quality  in  the  world's  account,"  were  present, 
who  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  meetings  and  some  of 
whom  were  convinced.  Some  of  these  meetings  were  held 
at  the  houses  of  William  Coale,  Abraham  Birkhead,  Peter 
Sharp,  James  Preston  and  John  Geary. 

In  1698  the  sheriff  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  in  response 
to  an  order  of  10  August,  1697,  made  a  return  of  the 
number  of  Papist  and  Non-Conformist  churches  and  min- 
isters in  the  county,  in  which  he  reported  that  the  Quak- 

85  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Studies  in  Hist,  and  Polit.  Science, 
4th   series,  pp.  251-2. 

"Phila.  edition,  1808,  Vol.  IT,  pp.  152,  166,  172-3. 
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ers  had  seven  different  places  for  meeting  and  two  preach- 
ers.37 

Among  these  early  converts  to  Quakerism  were  the 
Johns,  Sparrow,  Thomas,  Richardson  and  other  families, 
into  which  Garrard  Hopkins'^1)  descendants  married. 

Although  there  were  Episcopal  churches  in  existence 
prior  to  1692,  it  was  not  until  that  year  that  the  various 
parishes  were  legally  established  ;  and  though  a  few  en- 
tries of  a  prior  date  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  parish 
registers,  they  were  made  at  a  later  date.  Anne  Arundel 
county  was  divided  into  four  parishes,88  the  Registers 
of  two  of  which  show  the  marriages  of  the  three  daughters 
of  Garrard  Hopkins/1)  but  no  entries  of  the  births  of  his 
children  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  many  he 
had,  the  following  four  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  if  he  had 
others,  they  undoubtedly  predeceased  him.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  widow's  death  are  also  unknown. 

Children,  order  of  birth  uncertain: 

II.    1.    Gerrard    Hopkins,   b  ,   d.    1743,   m.    1 700/1,    Margaret 

Johns,  of  whom  presently. 

2.   Ann  Hopkins,   b.  ,   d.  ,  m.   St.  James   Parish,   by  Mr. 

Hall,  December  10,  1699,  Henry  Roberts,  and  had  at  least  three 
children,   as    shown   by   All    Hallows.  Parish    Register,    viz:   John, 


37  Hist.  Collect.  Amer.  Colonial  Church,  p.  20,  gives  these  as,  one 
new  timber  work  meeting-house,  built  at  West  River,  upon  land 
formerly  Mr.  Francis  Hooker's,  where  they  keep  their  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Whitsuntide.  Also  a  quarterly  meeting  at  the  house 
of  Sam'l.  Chew.  Also  a  monthly  meeting  in  Herring  Creek  meet- 
ing-house, standing  on  land  purchased  of  Sam'l  Chew.  Also  a 
weekly  meeting  at  the  same  house.  Also  monthly  and  weekly 
meetings  at  the  house  of  Wm.  Richardson,  Senr.,  West  River. 
Also  a  weekly  meeting  at  the  house  of  Ann  Lumbolt,  near  the 
head  of  South  River.  Also  a  monthly  meeting  at  the  house  of 
John  Belt.  The  sheriff's  report  also  stated  "so  tar  as  I  have  the 
account  from  Mr.  Richardson,  I  can  understand  of  no  preachers 
they  have  in  this  country  but  Mr.  Wm.  Richardson  and  Samuel 
Galloway's  wife." 

,8  Herring  Creek  or  St.  James,  containing  Herring  Creek  Hun- 
dred and  the  major  part  of  West  River  Hundred;  South  River  or 
All  Hallows,  containing  South  River  Hundred,  and  a  part  of  West 
River  Hundred;  Middle  Neck  or  St.  Anne's,  extending  from 
South  River  to  Severn  River;  and  Broad  Neck  or  St.  Margaret's, 
situated  on  north  side  of  Swansea  [Severn?]  River,  including 
Town  Neck  and  Broad  Neck  Hundreds.     Ibid,  pp.  15-16. 
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bapt.  Mch.  29,  171 1 ;  Sarah,  buried  July  21,  1711;  and  Henry,  bapt. 
Sept.  10,  1712.  Dates  of  death  of  Henry  and  Ann  Roberts  un- 
known; neither  left  a  Will.  The  Inventory  of  the  Personal  Es- 
tate of  Henry  Roberts,  appraised  by  John  Welch  and  Edward 
Carter,  amounting  to  I2£.  3s.  od.  was  filed  July  19,  1714.30 

3.  Thomson   or  Thomasina   Hopkins,  b.  ,  d.   about   1715,  m. 

All  Hallows  Parish,  March  13,  1700,  John  Welsh,  or  Welch,  and 
had  at  least  three  children,  as  shown  by  the  Register  of  that 
Parish,  viz:  Elizabeth,  b.  Mch.  1,  1703,  bapt.  Mch.  7,  1703,  d.  before 
1733;  Sarah,  b.  Nov.  26,  171 1,  m.  Oct.  24,  1727,  Samuel  Wharfield; 

and  Sophia,  b.    Nov.   10,   1713,  m.  before   1733  Hall.     After 

death  of  Thomasina  Welsh,  John  Welsh  m.  Rachel  — ,  who 

with  their  two  claus.,  Anne  and  Rachel,  was  bapt.  Feby.  16,  1718. 
John  and  Rachel  had  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  registered 
in  All  Hallows  Parish  Register,  viz:  Ann,  b.  July  10,  1716,  m.  Jany. 
20,  1731,  Nathan  Hammond;  Rachel,  b.  Feby.  11,  1717;  John,  b. 
Feby.  3,  1719,  bapt.  July  31,  1721;  Thomas,  b.  Jany.  24,  1721, 
bapt.  Sept.  12,  1722;  Mary,  b.  Nov.  25,  1723,  bapt.  May  6.  1724, 
buried  April  11,  1733;  Benjamin,  b.  July  8,  1725;  Elizabeth,  b.  De- 
cern. 10,  1726;  Henry  O'Niel,  b.  Mch.  18,  1729;  Comfort,  b.  Jany. 
24,  1730;  and  a  child  b.  after  1733.  The  Will  of  John  Welch,  Mer- 
chant, dated  Feby.  4,  1733,  and  probated40  March  5,  1733/4,  men- 
tions his  sons  John,  Thomas,  Benjamin  and  Henry  O'Neal  Welch; 
his  daus.  Rachel,  Elizabeth  and  Comfort  (all  under  16),  Sophia 
Hall,  Ann  Hammond,  and  Sarah  Warfield  (these  three  are  cut 
off  with  a  shilling);  his  wife,  Rachel  and  unborn  child;  his  brother 
Robert  Welsh  and  his  cousin,  Richard  Snowden.  His  wife, 
brother  and  cousin  were  named  as   Executors. 

4.  Mary  Hopkins,  b.  ,  d.  1758,  m.  St.  James  Parish,  Aug.  9, 

1705,  Thomas  Wells41,  and  had  nine  children,  whose  births  are  given 
in  the  Register  of  that  Parish,  as  follows:  Mary,  b.  Jany.  1,  1705, 
bapt.  Mch.  2,  1714;  Elizabeth,  b.  February  12,  1707,  bapt.  Mch.  2, 
1714,  m.  Feby.  14,  1726/7,  James  Deal;  Sarah,  b.  May  27,  1710, 
bapt.  Mch.  2,  1714;  Luranah,  b.  Nov.  9,  1712,  bapt.  Mch.  2,  1714, 
Thomas,  b.  Aug.  28,  1715,  bapt.  Sept.,  1715,  probably  d.  u.  before 
1757;  William,  b.  Apr.  9,  1718;  Ann,  b.  May  5,  1721;  Cassandra,  b. 
Mch.  27,  1723;  and  Sam'll,  b.  Dec.  16,  1725.  According  to  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  the  first  meaning  of  the  word  crazy  was  dilapi- 
dated, weak,  feeble,  and  this  must  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  used  in  the  Wills  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Wells,42  the  former 
of  which  dated  last  day  of  September,  1757,  was  proven  5  March, 
1758;  and  the  latter  dated  lasl  day  of  February,  1758,  was  pro- 
bated 13  March.  1758.  Both  are  described  as  "of  Anne  Arundel 
Co.,    Planter,"    and    he    as    "being    old    &    Crase,    but    in    perfect 

"Provincial  Court  Records,  Liber,  XXXVI,  B,  fol.  114. 

40  Annapolis  Wills,  Liber  TD,  fol.    102. 

41  Several  persons  named  Wells  are  spoken  of  in  Md.  Archives, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Richard  Wells,  was  one  of  the  Puritans  in 
whom  the  Government  of  the  Province  was  settled  by  Commis- 
sion from  Rich'd.  Bennett,  Esq.,  and  Coll.  William  Cleyborne, 
and  who  in  1654  was  a  Member  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Whether  Thomas  Wells  was  of  this  family  I  do  not  know. 

"Annapolis  Wills,  Liber  BT,  No.  2,  fol.  517. 
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memory,"  and  she  as  "being  old  &  Crasey,  but  in  proper  mem- 
ory." Both  make  mention  of  their  son  Samuel  Wells,  their  daus. 
Mary  Smith,  Sarah  Lane,  Larenah  Wood,  Ann  Hall  and  Cassan- 
dra Wells,  and  the  heirs  of  William  Wells  and  of  Elizabeth  Deall. 
Mary  Wells,  who  made  her  mark  for  a  signature,  left  one-third 
of  the  residue  of  her  estate  to  her  dau.  Cassandra,  "on  the  Pro- 
visers  that  she  neaver  marrye  Meryan  Wood." 

II.  Gcrrard  Hopkins(2)  (Garrard^), became  a  Friend, but 
when  is  unknown.  There  are  no  minutes  of  West  River 
Monthly  Meeting  prior  to  1698,  now  in  existence ;  the  first 
mention  of  him,  in  those  preserved,  is  10th  mo.  6,  i/oo,4i 
when  it  is  stated  that  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of 
Wm.  Richardson,  at  West  River,  "Gerard  Hopkines  & 
Margaret  Johnes  Laid  thare  intenshons  of  maredg  before 
this  meeting,  is  being  the  first  time  and  the  father  & 
mother  of  the  young  woman  being  Present  Did  Declare 
to  this  meting  that  thay  doe  freley  Give  thare  Consent 
that  thare  Dafter  Margret  johnes  should  marrie  with 
Garrett  Hopkins."  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Clifts  11  mo. 
3,  1700/1,  they  laid  their  intentions  of  marriage  a  second 
time  before  the  meeting,  which  left  it  "to  the  said  young 
couple  to  appoint  Time  and  Place  for  the  solemnizing  their 
said  marriage."  As  in  the  case  of  some  other  early  mar- 
riages at  West  River,  the  certificate  if  recorded  at  all, 
was  recorded  in  a  book  not  now  preserved,  and  the  exact 
date  of  their  marriage  is  unknown,  but  it  was  doubtless 
early  in  the  nth  mo.  January,  1 700/1. 

Gerrard  Plopkin's^  seems  to  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Friends  meeting,  having  been  appointed  on 
numerous  committees,  by  the  monthly  meetings  of  both 
West  River  and  Clifts,  to  prepare  certificates  for  those 
removing  elsewhere,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  Clearness  of 
members  proposing  marriage,  and  to  assist  them  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same,  to  settle  differences  between 
members,  etc.     He  accounted  for  tobacco  taken  for  taxes 

43  All  dates  in  this  article  prior  to  1752  are  Old  Style:  those 
taken  from  Parish  Registers  and  Court  Records  give  the  months 
by  name;  those  from  Friends'  Records,  by  numbers,  each  as  in 
the  originals. 
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in  1706,  and  in  1732  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to 
welcome  Lord  Baltimore." 

Among  the  score  or  more  of  marriages  concerning 
which  he  was  appointed  to  make  inquiry,  and  to  assist  in 
the  accomplishment  of,  were  those  of  Joseph  Richardson, 
son  of  Wm.  and  Margaret,  and  Rebecca  Johns,  daughter 
of  Aquila  and  Mary  (Hosier)  Johns,  in  1722/3;  and  Sam- 
uel Thomas,  Jr.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Hutchins) 
Thomas,  and  Mary  Snowden,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Elizabeth  (Coale)  Snowden,  in  1730.  A  daughter  of  each 
of  these  couples  became  the  wife  of  his  son  Johns. (n) 

The  name  of  Gerrard  Hopkins(L>)  appears  as  a  witness 
on  many  marriage  certificates,  sometimes  being  written 
Gerrard  and  at  others  Gerr'd.  Hopkins. 

Some  of  the  minutes  appointing  Gerrard  Hopkins(2)  to 
settle  differences  between  members,  etc.,  enable  us  to  ob- 
tain glimpses  of  the  cares  and  troubles  which  entered  the 
lives  of  these  early  Friends,  and  of  their  manner  of  dealing 
with  them  and  of  assisting  each  other,  and  the  following 
extracts  may  be  of  interest. 

John  Preston  intending  to  go  to  England  asked  CHfts  Mo.  Mtg. 
for  a  certificate,  which  appointed  a  committee,  on  which  was  G. 
H.,  to  make  inquiry  and  draw  a  certificate,  who  at  next  Mtg. 
at  West  River  reported  that  until  a  difference  between  him  and 
Samuel  Galloway  was  determined  they  could  not  give  a  clear  ac- 
count; whereupon  the  Mtg.  appointed  a  committee,  on  which  was 
G.    H.,   "to   hear   the  parties,   and  finally  to   give   their  Judgment 


44  Upon  which  occasion  the  following  minute  was  adopted  by 
Clifts  Mtg,  9  mo.,  24,  1732:  "It  being  propos'd  in  this  Meeting 
and  approv'd  off,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  Baltimore,  our  Pro- 
prietor is  lately  arriv'd  in  this  Province,  that  some  Friends  be 
appointed  to  congratulate  him  thereon,  in  some  Lines  prepar'd 
for  that  End,  therefore  this  Meeting  appoints  Rich'd  Galloway, 
Wm.  Richardson,  Gerrard  Hopkins,  Philip  Thomas  and  Jno  Gal- 
loway, of  West  River  Meeting;  Samuel  Chew,  Samuel  Plarrison, 
and  Rich'd  Hall,  of  Herring  Creek  Meeting;  George  Harris, 
Benja.  Hance  and  Isaac  Johns,  of  the  Clifts  or  any  six  of  ym 
to  prepare  an  Address,  and  at  a  suitable  Time  to  wait  on  the  Lord 
Baltimore,  in  order  to  present  it." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  kind  of  an  address  these 
early  Friends,  who  did  not  consider  honors  and  titles  as  the 
world  did,  prepared  in  honor  of  Baltimore's  arrival,  but  no  copy 
of  it,  nor  any  account  of  its  presentation,  has  been  seen. 
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under  their  hands,  and  if  John  Preston  shall  &  doe  abide  by 
that  Judgment"  they  shall  give  him  a  certificate.  Gifts  Monthly 
Meeting  minutes  of  7  mo.,  1,  1710,  say  in  regard  to  Herring  Creek 
Mtg.  "the  account  is"  that  they  keep  their  Meetings  duly,  but  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  reports  that  some  under  the  Profession  of 
Truth  amongst  them,  have  been  so  disorderly,  as  to  appoint 
fighting  matches,  and  have  met  &  actually  fought,  upon  the 
Road  and  other  Places,  and  notwithstanding,  the  Friends  of  that 
Meetings  Endeavours  to  suppress  the  same,  and  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  Judgment  of  Truth,  yet  they  still  persist  in  that  unruly 
Spirit,  wherefore  this  meeting  doth  appoint  Samuel  Galloway, 
Wm.  Richardson  and  Gerrard  Hopkins  from  West  River;  Robert 
Roberts,  Joseph  Wilson  and  Rich'd  Johns,  from  the  Gifts,  to 
make  Enquiry  about  said  fighting  and  let  the  guilty  Persons 
know  from  this  meeting,  that  if  they  will  not  desist  from  further 
Disorders  of  that  kind  and  deny  and  condemn  that  spirit,  that 
led  them  to  do  it,  Friends  must  disown  all  such  unruly  Practices 
and  Persons."  Whether  the  blood  of  their  fighting  ancestors  the 
Puritan  Revolutionists  was  the  cause  of  this  disorder,  or  the 
natural   depravity  of  human  nature  is  not  known. 

West  River  minutes  of  12  mo.,  24,  1726/7,  say  that  "Jac°b  Giles, 
being  under  some  disadvantage  on  acc't  of  a  fine  for  not  taking 
the  Oathes  &  serving  as  juryman  ye  advice  of  this  meeting  is  that 
the  said  Jacob  apply  to  the  frds  of  Patapsco  Meeting  for  some 
Credentials  to  satisfie  authority,  that  he  was  Educated  amongst 
frds,  &  is  accounted  a  member  of  our  society,"  and  the  mtg.  ap- 
pointed G.  H.  and  others  to  sign  the  said  credential. 

It  appears  that  Jerom  Plummer  and  John  England  had  some 
differences  in  accounts,  and  "Jerom  contrary  to  the  good  order 
&  Discipline  of  Friends,  proceeded  to  sue  the  said  John  Eng- 
land," and  that  the  mtg.  9  mo.,  28,  1729,  appointed  G.  H.  on  a 
committee  "to  visit  the  said  Jerom  Plummer,  &  discourse  him  on 
that  affair,  if  happily  he  may  be  prevailed  to  stop  further  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Law." 

Under  date  of  5  mo.,  29,  1737,  is  this  entry,  showing  how  patri- 
archal was  the  meeting's  government,  viz:  "This  meeting  having 
under  consideration  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  William  Foard 
and  his  wife  unto  Each  other  notwithstanding  the  Intreates  & 
Perswasions  of  several  of  their  friends  to  Recconscilation  yat  per- 
sisting therein,  this  meeting  appoints  William  Richdson,  Ger- 
rard Hopkins  [and  5  others],  to  visitt  them,  &  to  endeaver  if  pos- 
iable  to  Reconsile  them  to   Each  other." 

The  published  volumes  of  Maryland  Archives  during 
the  Colonial  period,  do  not  give  proceedings  of  Provincial 
Court  after  1657,  nor  of  Council  after  1696/7,  nor  of  As- 
sembly subsequently  to  1697;  when  those  of  later  years 
are  published,  further  information  in  regard  to  Gerrard 
Hopkins  and  some  of  his  children  may  possibly  be  ob- 
tained, some  of  his  descendants  being  mentioned  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 
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In  addition  to  the  plantation  called  "Peake,"  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  Gerrard  Hopkins^')  owned  sev- 
eral tracts  of  land  in  Anne  Arundel  county,  two  of  which, 
"Arnold  Gray"  and  "Ropers  Range,"  he  purchased  from 
his  brothers-in-law  John  Welch  and  Henry  Roberts.  He 
and  Mr.  Richardson  bought  of  Peter  Salmon  750  acres, 
which  afterwards  they  sold  to  R.  Snowden ;  and"  he  and 
Sam'l  Galloway  purchased  together  several  tracts,  viz.,  of 
Jas.  Gates  and  wife  and  Jas.  Gates,  Jr.,  part  of  a  tract 
called  "Whitesford  ;"  of  R.  Simpson,  part  of  "What  You 
Will ;"  and  in  1714  they  purchased  of  Jane  Gates,  of  the 
City  of  London,  a  tract  of  800  acres  lying  at  the  head  of 
South  River,45  being  part  of  the  tract  laid  out  14  October, 
1663,  for  Jerome  White,  Esq.,  by  the  name  of  "White's 
Hall,"  containing  1,800  acres,  and  called  in  the  grant  to 
Jane  Gates  a  part  of  "White's  Ford."  In  this  deed,  as  well 
as  in  the  receipt  for  Alienation  fees  both  Galloway  and 
Hopkins  are  styled  "Gentlemen."  Messrs.  Hopkins  and 
Galloway  subsequently  divided  their  tracts  of  "White's 
Hall,"  "What  You  Wrill"  and  "The  Angles,"  and  it  was 
upon  the  part  received  by  Hopkins  and  now  called  "White 
Hall,"  that  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Baltimore  philanthropist, 
was  born. 

Gerrard  Hopkins'  (->  eldest  son,  Joseph/3)  in  1734  took  a 
certificate  from  West  River  Monthly  Meeting  for  himself 
and  wife,  to  Nottingham  Monthly  Meeting,  and  settled  in 
Harford  county,  and  deeded  back  to  his  father  that  part  of 
White's  Hall  which  the  latter  had  previously  given  to  him. 
Among  other  deeds  made  by  Gerrard  Hopkins/2)  to  land 
in  Anne  Arundel  county,  was  one  to  Rev.  Henry  Hall  for 
32  1-3  acres,  part  of  "Hopkins'  Fancy,"  and  one  to  John 
Welsh  for  43  acres.  In  the  former  he  is  described  as 
"Gerrard  Hopkins,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  Planter."40 


is  Mr.  Jos.  J.  Merrefiekl,  of  Baltimore,  has  this  original  parch- 
ment deed,  which  is  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  pocket  book  or  wal- 
let. 

46  A.  A.  co.  Deeds,  Liber,  W.  T.,  No.  2,  fol.  648. 
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His  Will,  dated  January  I,  1741/2,  was  proven  February 
2,  1743/4/7  and  administration  was  granted  to  Margaret 
Hopkins,  March  7,  1743.  In  it  he  states  that  he  had  pre- 
viously made  sufficient  provision  for  his  eldest  son  Joseph, 
both  with  real  and  personal  estate;  he  bequeathed  (1)  to 
his  wife  during  widowhood  part  of  White's  Hall  (subject 
to  certain  restrictions),  the  Angles,  Arnold  Grey  and 
Roper's  Range;  (2)  to  his  son  Johns,  after  his  wife's  death 
or  marriage,  that  part  of  White's  Hall  which  he  formerly 
gave  to  Joseph,  and  which  Joseph  afterwards  reconveyed 
to  him,  together  with  the  Angles,  and  one-half  of  Arnold 
Grey  and  Roper's  Range ;  (3)  to  his  son  Gerrard  the  other 
half  of  Arnold  Grey  and  Roper's  Range,  and  the  remain- 
der part  of  White's  Hall ;  (4)  to  his  son  Philip  "the  Dwell- 
ing Plantation  whereon  I  formerly  Lived,  Called  Peake, 
together  with  the  plantation  whereon  he  now  Dwells,"  and 
"Hopkins'  Fancy,"  the  two  latter  being  part  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore's Manor  of  Anne  Arundel ;  (5)  to  his  two  sons  Sam- 
uel and  Richard,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  800 
acres,  part  of  "Friends  Discovery,"  lying  in  Baltimore 
county,  on  a  ridge  called  Britton's  Ridge ;  (6)  to  his  son 
William,  360  acres,  lately  bought  of  Henry  Chew,  lying 
in  Baltimore  county  [Harford  county?]  near  a  creek 
called  Deer  Creek;  (7)  to  his  two  granddaughters,  Pris- 
cilla  and  Mary  Hill,  two  negroes  named  Bendo  and  Peter, 
"the  said  Priscilla  and  Mary  having  regard  to  the  support 
of  their  mother  during  the  life  of  said  negroes ;"  (8)  to  his 
sons  he  also  left  8  negroes  (each  mentioned  by  name) ; 
household  goods,  cattle  and  other  stock,  furniture,  plates, 
pewter  dishes,  silver  tankards,  etc.,  and  (9)  the  remaining 
part  of  his  "estate  of  negroes,  stock,  money,  tobacco, 
household  goods,  plate,  or  whatever  other  denomination 
soever,"  to  his  wife  Margaret  Hopkins  during  her  widow- 
hood ;  if  she  should  not  marry  again  she  to  have  the  dis- 
posal and  bequest  of  one-third  part  thereof.  His  wife  and 
his  son  Gerrard  were  named  as  executors. 

47  Annapolis  Wills,  Liber,  DD,  No.  1,  fol.  302. 
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No  inventory   of  his   personal   estate   appears   to  have 
been  filed. 


Children:48 

1.  Elizabeth,  b.  1  mo.  13,  1703,  d.  2  mo.  27,  1772,  aged  69,  in.  11 
mo.  Jany.  10,  1722-3,  at  West  River  Mtg.,  Levin  Hill,  son  of 
Henry,  of  Anne  Arundell  Co.  They  moved  to  Dorchester  Co., 
and  she  survived  him.  Her  Will,  dated  3  Nov.  1765,  proved  25 
August,  1772  (Annapolis  Wills,  Liber,  W.  D.,  No.  4,  fol.  1),  men- 
tions brother  Gerrard  Hopkins,  da,us.  Priscilla  Tyler  and  Mary 
Jackson;  gd.  dau.  Elizabeth  Jackson,  dau.  of  John  Jackson. 

2.  Joseph,  b.  9  mo.  2,  1706,  d.  about  1784,  in.  6  mo.  Aug.  17,  1727, 
at  Herring  Creek  Mtg.,  Ann  Chew,  dau.  of  John  and  Elizabeth. 
They  moved  to  Harford  Co.  ,and  she  predeceased  him.  His  Will, 
dated  April  1,  1783,  proved  Oct.  30,  1784  (Belair  Wills,  Liber,  A  J, 
No.  2,  fol.  298),  mentions  son  Joseph  Hopkins,  and  dans.  Mar- 
garet Harris,'  Sarah  Cole,  and  Mary  Worthington. 

3.  Gerrard,  b.  1  mo.  7,  1709,  d.  7  mo.  3,  1777,  aged  68,  m.  3  mo. 
May  7,  1730,  at  Herring  Creek  Mtg.,  Mary  Hall.  dau.  of  Richard 
Hall,  of  Calvert  Co.  His  Will,  dated  —  June,  1777,  proved  Apr. 
25,  1778  (Annapolis  Wills  Liber,  E.  V.,  No.  1,  fol.  55),  mentions 
his  wife  Mary;  sons  Gerrard,  Richard,  Joseph,  EHsha;  daus.  Mar- 
garet Thomas,  Mary  Gover,  Sarah  Cowman,  Rachel  Thomas, 
Elizabeth  Brooke  and  Johanna  Plummer. 

4.  Philip,  b.  1  mo.  9,  171 1,  d.  1737,  in.  1736  (authorized  by  Clifts 
Mo.  Mtg.,  7-24-1736),  Elizabeth  Hall.  His  Will,  dated  3  mo.  19. 
1757,  proved  27  June,  1757  (Annapolis  Wills,  Liber,  T.B,  No.  2,  fol. 
299),  mentions  wife  Elizabeth;  sons  Gerrard,  Richard,  Philip, 
Samuel  and  William;  daus.  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  Hopkins. 

5.  Samuel,  b.  n  mo.  16,  1713,  d.  about  1767,  said  to  have  m. 
Sept.  2,  1740,  Sarah,  dau.  of  John  and  Cassandra  (Smith)  Giles. 
They  moved  to  Baltimore  Co.  His  Will,  dated,  10  mo.  31,  1765, 
proved  May  9,  1767  (Baltimore  Wills,  Liber,  3,  fol.  57),  mentions 
his  wife  Sarah;  sons  Garrard,  Johns  and  Samuel,  "and  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters." 

6.  Richard,  b.  10  mo.  15,  1715,  d.  about  1785,  said  to  have  m. 
Katherine  Todd.  The}'-  moved  to  Baltimore  Co.  His  Will,  dated 
8  'mo.  Aug.  1,  1780,  proved  March  26,  1785  (Baltimore  Wills, 
Liber  4,  fol  49),  mentions  sons  Nicholas,  Richard,  Gerrard  and 
Joseph;  daus.  Rachell,  Sarah  and  Elizabeth  Hopkins. 

7.  William,  b.  6  mo.  8,  1718,  d.  about  1789,  said  to  have  in. 
Rachel  Orrick.  They  moved  to  Harford  Co.  His  Will,  dated 
March  4,  1788,  proved  June  11,  1789  (Belair  Wills.  Liber  A],  No. 
2  fol.  305),  mentions  wife  Rachel;  sons  Samuel  Gerard,  William 
and  Charles  Plopkins;  daus.  Elizabeth  Husbands,  Susanna  Ma- 
son, and  Plannah  Moore  Snowden. 

48  Names,  Births  and  Marriages  as  given  in  Records  of  West 
River  and  Clifts  Mo.  Mtgs.  The  marriages  of  Samuel,  Richard 
and  William  are  not  given  therein. 

The  Thomas  Book  mentions  a  ninth  child,  Margaret,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  born,  and  to  have  married  Aquila  Johns.  The  Wills 
of  neither  Gerrard  nor  Margaret  Hopkins  mention  her  or  any 
child  of  hers,  and  no  record  of  her  marriage  has  been  found. 
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III.  8.  Johns,  b.  8  mo.  30,  1720,  d.  9  mo.  4th,  1783,  in.  1st,  1744 
(authorized  by  West  River  Mo  Mtg,  2-27-1744),  Mary  Gilliss; 
?;z.  2ly  9  mo.  Nov.  14,  1749,  at  West  River  Mtg.,  Mary  Crockett 
[widow],  of  Anne  Arundell  Co.;  m.  j/y  2  mo.  Feby.  16,  1758,  at 
house  of  Samuel  Thomas,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Samuel  Thomas.  She 
survived  him.     A  full  account  of  him  is  given  hereinafter. 

Margaret  Hopkins,  the  wife  of  Gerrard  Hopkins, (2)  was 
the  second  daughter  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth^  (Kinsey) 
Johns,  of  Calvert  county,  Md.,  and  was  born  8  mo.  II, 
1683.  The  exact  date  of  her  death  is  unknown,  but  her 
Will,  dated  May  2,  1749,  was  probated  March  14, 1749/50.49 
In  it  she  is  described  as  "being  very  much  Indisposed  of 
Body."  She  left  (1)  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth  Hill,  one 
negro  woman  named  Tamer,  numerous  pieces  of  house- 
hold goods,  and  fifty  pounds  current  money;  (2)  to  her 
daughter-in-law  Mary  Hopkins,  wife  of  Gerrard,  a  large 
copper  kettle  and  a  great  chair ;  (3)  to  her  granddaughter 
Mary  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Gerrard,  ten  pounds  sterling 
money,  to  be  paid  her  in  new  Goods,  at  ye  first  prime  cost ; 
(4)  to  her  grandson,  Gerrard  Hopkins,  son  of  Gerrard,  one 
negro  boy  named  Harry ;  (5)  the  remainder  of  her  estate 
to  be  equally  divided  between  her  seven  sons.  The  execu- 
tors were  her  sons  Gerrard  and  Johns. 

Richard  Johns,  the  father  of  Margaret  Hopkins,  was 
quite  a  prominent  man  both  in  his  county  and  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  The  General  Assembly  in  1689,  in  a 
letter  addressed  him  "as  a  person  of  good  credit  &  repute," 
in  1694,  he  was  elected  a  Delegate  to  the  Assembly; 
and  the  Friends  meeting,  of  which  he  was  Clerk,  met 
at  his  house  for  years.  The  Register  of  Clifts  Monthly 
Meeting  states  that  he  was  born  the  29  of  1  mo.,  1649,  the 
5th  day  of  the  week,  and  the  memorial  concerning  him 
states  that  he  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  Old  England,  in  the 
year  1645.  The  former  is  doubtless  correct,  as  he  and  his 
son  had  charge  of  the  records. 

The  biographical  sketches  of  his  descendants,  Kensey 
Johns  and  Henry  Van  Dyke  Johns,50  state  that  his  family 

40  Annapolis  Wills,  Liber  DD,  No.  6.  fol.  270. 

50  Nat.  Cyclop,  of  Amcr.  Biog.,  Vol.  V,  pp.   196  and  253. 
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came  from  County  Carmarthen,  Wales,  and  their  de- 
scendants claim,  with  what  foundation  1  know  not,  to  be 
descended  from  the  Johnes  of  Dolaucothy/'1  Carmarthen, 
Wales. 

The  first  entry  I  have  seen  in  Maryland  regarding  Rich- 
ard Johns,  is  in  the  Land  Office  at  Annapolis,  under  date 
20th  March,  1670,  which  is  as  follows  :52 

"Came  Richard  Johns,  of  the  County  of  Calvert,  and 
proved  right  unto  fifty  acres  of  land,  it  being  due  to  him 
for  transporting  himself  into  this  Province  to  Inhabit,  the 
which  he  assigns  as  followeth,"  viz :  to  Henry  Hosier,  of 
Calvert  county. 

June  4,  1670,  Henry  Hosier,  of  the  County  of  Calvert, 
Merchant,  proved  right  to  one  thousand  and  fifty  acres  of 
land  due  him  for  transporting  21  persons53  into  the 
Province,  including  Richard  Johns.  Whether  or  not  these 
persons  all  came  to  Maryland  at  the  same  time  is  not 
known.  Several  of  them  were,  or  afterwards  became, 
Friends.  The  memorial  concerning  Richard  Johns  says 
he  "settled  in  Maryland  and  lived  in  a  Friend's  house, 
where  many  of  our  brothers  lodged,  particularly  George 
Fox,  by  whom  he  was  convinced  of  the  principles  of 
truth ;"  whether  this  refers  to  the  house  of  Henry  Hosier, 
Peter  Sharp  or  John  Geary,  is  not  known.  George  Fox 
speaks  of  being  at  the  two  last  named. 

"According  to  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  this  family  derives  in  a 
direct  male  line  from  the  Cumbro  British  hero,  Urien  Reged,  who 
is  stated  to  have  been  fifth  in  descent  from  Coel  Godebog.  mon- 
arch of  Britain.  Urien  was  Prince  of  Reged.  etc.,  in  the  lifetime 
of  Arthur,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Camlan.  537.  Urien, 
with  his  sons  and  followers,  afterwards  migrated  to  South  Wales, 
where  he  became  Lord  of  Kidwelly,  Carnownlliwn,  etc.,  and  was 
ancestor  of  Sir  Elydyr  Ddu,  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
temp.,  Rich.  I.,  whose  descendant  John  ap  Thomas,  had  a  son  Sir 
Thomas  Johnes,  Knt. 

52  Liber  16,  fol.  93. 

53  Liber  12,  fol.  554.  These  were  Wm.  Key,  Win.  Cromwell,  Ann 
Martin,  Richard  Roberts,  Ursula  Howell,  John  Stacey,  John 
Avery,  Virtu  Avery,  John  Cromwell,  John  Bread,  Ursula  Barber, 
Ric'd  Roperton,  Edw.  Wilson.  Wm.  Richards,  Rtcii'd  Johns, 
Joane  Miles,  Robt.  Thomas,  Rich'd  Ilawkland,  Mary  Thomas, 
Winifred  Jones  and  Henry  Hosier. 
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The  minutes  of  Clifts'  Monthly  Meeting  prior  to  9  mo. 
24,  1677,  have  not  been  preserved.  The  first  entry  after 
this  date  in  regard  to  Richard  Johns'^  is  6  mo.  16,  1678, 
when  at  a  meeting  held  "at  John  Garyes  at  the  Clifts," 
Francis  Billingsley  and  Richard  Johns  were  appointed  to 
have  the  Burying  Place  on  the  Clifts  enlarged  and  paled. 
Subsequently  there  are  many  entries  in  the  minutes  of 
both  Clifts  and  West  River  meetings,  regarding  him.  He 
was  very  frequently  appointed  on  committees  for  various 
purposes,  was  Clerk  of  the  monthly  meeting  for  years, 
and  after  the  death  of  John  Geary  the  meetings  were  fre- 
quently held  at  his  house.  In  1681  he  was  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  meetings  papers,  in  1682  to  get  a  full  con- 
firmation from  Wm.  Sharp  for  what  quantity  of  land  he 
is  willing  friends  shall  have.  November  9,  1683,  Wm. 
Sharp  deeded  to  Francis  Billingsley,  Richard  Johns,  John 
Pardoe  and  Wm.  Harris  all  of  the  Clifts  for  I2cl.,  a  lot  of 
i-J-  acres,  part  of  Garey's  Chance,  at  the  Clifts,  for  the  use 
of  the  Friends  for  a  meeting  house  and  burying  ground, 
and  10.  mo.,  1683  Billingsley  and  Johns  were  instructed  to 
have  a  house  erected  thereon.  In  1686  Richard  Johns 
visited  the  Eastern  Shore  meetings,  in  16S8  was  one  of  a 
committee  to  settle  controversy  between  Wm.  Plarris  and 
Thomas  Billingsley  concerning  the  boundaries  of  their 
lands;  in  1691,  surveyed  and  laid  out  a  graveyard;  in  1699, 
kept  an  account  of  Friends'  Sufferings ;  in  1700,  appointed 
guardian  of  Elizabeth  Orton ;  in  1706;  gave  an  account  of 
tobacco  taken  for  taxes  at  Clifts;  in  1707,  one  of  a  com- 
mittee to  assist  Patuxent  meeting  in  matter  of  some  dis- 
order; 7  mo.  1st,  1710,  Herring  Creek  meeting  having  re- 
ported some  fighting  on  the  Public  R.oads  by  members,  a 
committee  was  appointed  of  which  Richard  Johns  was  one, 
to  bring  the  guilty  ones  to  judgment  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
if  they  persist.  In  1711  he  wrote  to  Friends  in  England 
of  Joseph  Pennington's  death;  4  mo.  8.  171 1,  he  suggested 
that  "having:  served  Friends  according  to  the  best  of  his 
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ability  for  clivers  years  past  as  Clark,  they  would  appoint 
some  other  for  that  service,"  no  action  was  taken,  and  5 
mo.  4,  1712,  the  minutes  state  ''Richard  Johns,  who  hath 
for  divers  years  past  served  this  meeting  as  a  Clark,  and 
being  desirous  to  see  the  young  generation  come  up  in 
Truth's  service,  hath  recommended  his  son  Kenscy  to  this 
meeting  for  their  Clark,  which  is  referred  for  farther 
Consideration  to  the  next  monthly  meeting  at  this  Place," 
and  on  6  mo.  29th,  Kensey  was  so  appointed.  In  1713  a 
letter  was  received  from  Swarthmore  Hall,  in  England, 
respecting  the  children  of  Joseph  Pennington,  whose 
father  and  mother  lately  deceased,  since  coming  to 
America,  stating  the  children  are  in  want,  Richard  Johns 
and  others  appointed  to  care  for  them. 

In  1683  the  Half-years  Meeting  in  Maryland  appointed 
a  committee  to  write  to  George  Fox  and  give  him  and 
Friends  at  London  "an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Truth  in 
this  Province."  Their  letter  dated  4  mo.  18th,  1683,  was 
signed  by  Wm.  Richardson,  Wm.  Berry,  Richard  Johns 
and  Thomas  Taylor. 53a 

At  the  yearly  meeting  in  3  mo.,  1699,  we  are  told,54  that, 
while  Henry  Hall,  Rector  of  St.  James'  Parish,  and  others, 
were  eavesdropping,  and  would  not  come  in,  Richard 
Johns  seizing  a  proper  occasion  arose  and  pronounced  the 
following  Catholic  confession  of  faith,  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  Apostles  Creed. 

"We  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  being  conceived  by  the  promise  and  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  the  true  Messiah  or  Saviour;  that  he  died  upon 
the  Cross  at  Jerusalem,  a  propitiation  and  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  all  mankind;  that  he  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day, 
ascended,  and  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
making  intercession  for  us;  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  shall 
come  to  judge  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  reward  all  ac- 
cording to  their  work." 

Thomas  Story,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania, 

B3a  Bowden's  History  of  Friends,  Vol.  I,  p.  385. 

64  Terra  Mariae,  pp.  145-7;   The  Founders  of  Md.,  p.  167. 
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was  also  present,  and  afterwards  had  an  argument  with 
Hall,  and  many  people  seeing  the  ignorance  of  the  latter, 
said  "We'll  pay  you  the  tobacco,  being  obliged  by  law, 
that  is,  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  negro  slave,  but 
we  will  never  hear  you  more,"  and  that  night  several  jus- 
tices lodging  at  Samuel  Chew's,  said  "the  priests  were 
really  ignorant  men  in  matters  of  religion,"  a  statement 
in  accord  with  Bishop  Meade's  description  of  the  clerical 
condition  in  early  Episcopal  Virginia. 

Shortly  after  this  Friends  seem  to  have  had  fears  that 
Richard  Johns'(1)  faith  might  be  shaken,  for  in  1701  John 
Richardson  and  John  Estaugh,  English  Friends,  visited 
America,  and  Richardson  says  in  his  journal:55 

''I  was  also  in  company  with  the  governor  of  Virginia  [Francis 
Nicholson],  at  our  friend  Richard  Johns'  house,  upon  the  West 
Cliffs,  in  Maryland,  for  we  both  lodged  there  one  night,  and  I 
heard  that  he  had  been  studious  in  a  book  against  Friends,  called 
The  Snake,  and  Friends  greatly  desired  he  .  might  have  the 
answer,  called  The  Szvitch,  but  knew  not  how  to  be  so  free  with 
him  as  to  offer  it  to  him;  I  told  Friends  I  would  endeavor  to 
make  way  for  it.  Altho'  he  had  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  few 
words,  yet  at  a  suitable  interval  I  said  to  him,  I  had  heard  that 
he  had  seen  a  book  called  The  Snake  in  the  Grass;  he  confessed 
he  had.  I  desired  he  would  accept  of  the  answer,  and  be  as 
studious  in  it  as  he  had  been  in  The  Snake;  which  he  promised  he 
would,  and  took  the  book." 

A  petition  that  Quakers  might  be  allowed  to  affirm  in 
the  place  of  taking  the  usual  oath,  was  presented  to  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Assembly  on  6  September,  1681,  and 
the  Journal  of  the  7th  has  this  entry:50 

"Upon  reading  the  Papers  Delivered  Yesterday  by  William 
Berry  &  Richard  Iohns,  this  house  do  say  that  if  the  Rights  and 
Priviledges  of  a  free  born  Englishman  Settled  on  him  by  Magna 
Charta  so  often  Confirmed  by  Subsequent  Parliaments  can  be 
preserved  by  yea  and  Nay  in  Tryals  and  other  Occurrences  the 
Lower  House  may  do  well  to  prepare  Such  a  Law  &  the  Upper 
house  will  Consider  of  it." 

Such  a  Law  passed  the  Lower  House,  in  which  were 
many  Quakers,  almost  unanimously,  but  was  thrown  out 

55  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  pp.  72-3. 

66  Md.  Archives,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  153-4;  The  Founders  of  Md.,  p.  164. 
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in  the  Upper.  In  1688  Lord  Baltimore  issued  a  proclama- 
tion dispensing  with  Oaths  in  Testamentary  Cases,  and 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Herring  Creek  9  mo.  7,  1688, 
sent5Ga  him  a  thankful  Acknowledgment  signed  by  30  mem- 
bers including  Richard  Johns,  Solomon  Sparrow,  Howel 
Powel  and  William  Coale. 

In  1683,  under  an  act  for  advancement  of  trade,  Com- 
missioners of  and  for  the  several  counties  were  appointed, 
among  whom  was  "for  Calvert  County,  Mr.  Richard 
Johns.''57 

There  was  read  in  Council  2  April,  1689,  a  certificate  or 
statement  signed  last  day  of  March,  1689,  by  Richard 
Johns58  and  six  others  from  the  Clifts,  stating  "that  late 
feares  and  disturbances  raised  concerning  nine  thousand 
Indians,  French  and  papists  landed  at  the  mouth  of  pa- 
tuxen  is  utterly  false,"  etc. 

On  20  August,  1689,  Richd.  Johns  and  67  others  of 
Calvert  county  signed  a  paper50  stating  divers  Persons 
have  taken  up  Amies  and  have  taken  into  their  custody 
the  Magazine  of  Armes  and  Ammunition  and  also  the 
Records  of  this  Province  and  are  Endeavoring  to  have 
an  Assembly  called;  and  the  signers  asked  that  some  one 
come  from  England  with  authority  to  call  an  Assembly, 
etc. 

On  31  August,  1689,  the  Assembly  sent  a  long  letter  to 
"Mr.  Richd.  Johne's,"00  in  which  it  is  stated  that : 

''Whereas  the  House  have  been  informed  that  diverse,  malitious 
and  evill  reports  have  been  spread  abroad  amongst  the  Neighbor- 
hood and  Inhabitants  of  Anne  Arundell  and  your  County 
(by  persons  popishly  inclined,  and  otherwise  ill  affected 
to  their  Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and 
the  present  Authority  now  mett  together  and  assembled 
in  their  names  that  it  is  by  them  designed  to  surprize,  seize 
and  take  into    Custody  several  persons  of  note   in  both  the   said 

or'a  Besse's  Sufferings  of  Quakers,  II,  384-7. 
57  Md.  Archives,  Vol.  VII,  p.  611. 
"Ibid,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  87,  94. 
60 Ibid,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  no. 
"Ibid,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  235-6. 
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Counties,  as  they  have  already  done  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  Mr.  Ta- 
vey  and  Mr.  Butler  now  in  hold:  This  House  for  the  generall 
satisfaction  of  all  the  good  people  of  this  Province,  more  es- 
pecially the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  two  Counties  therein  more 
particularly  and  neerely  concerned),  have  thought  fit  to  signifie 
and  make  knowne,  And  be  it  hereby  knowne  to  all  persons  that 
the  said  reports  are  altogether  fabulous  and  fictitious,  false  and  un- 
true, raised  and  contrived  only  by  some  malitious  evill  and  ill  af- 
fected persons  as  aforesaid.  *********  And  to 
the  end  that  the  sense  of  this  House  may  the  better  bre  published 
and  made  knowne  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  their  Majesties  loving 
Subjects  in  both  said  Countys,  This  House  have  made  choice  of 
you,  Mr.  Rich'd  Johnes,  as  a  person  of  good  credit  &  repute,  & 
therefore  most  fit  to  comunicate  &  make  publick  the  same, 
which  you  are  hereby  desired  to  doe,  in  such  manner  &  forme  as 
to  you  shall  seeme  meete  &  convenient,  also  to  inform  yourselfe 
the  best  you  cann,  &  signifie  to  this  House  soe  soone  as  possible, 
the  reason  why  the  Election  in  Anne  Arundell  County  hath  been 
obstructed,  the  Members  whereof  are  the  only  persons  now  want- 
ing to  fill  up  this  House." 

On  27  September,  1689,  Richard  Johns  wrote  to  Samuel 
Groome,  in  England  [probably  the  son  of  Samuel 
Groome,  previously  Surveyor  General  and  Receiver  Gen- 
eral of  East  New  Jersey],  as  follows:01 

"My  friend, 

Sam'll  Groome  I  should  have  sent  to  ye  per  some  former  oper- 
tunity  to  give  thee  some  account  of  the  great  distraction  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  this  (once  peaceably  governed  Province),  but 
to  that  passe  we  are  now  brought  that  it  is  difficult  to  send  or  re- 
ceive any  letter  for  feare  of  its  being  opened.  Wee  live  in  dayly 
hopes  of  the  forward  ships  but  more  especially  some  order  from 
the  Crowne  of  England  to  setle  and  compose  our  present  dis- 
tractions; here  is  a  small  Ketch  or  Packet  boat  that  have  brought 
letters  for  this  Government  and  private  letters  alsoe,  but  all  is 
kept  husht  and  some  private  letters  I  have  seen  that  have  bin 
opened  before  they  came  to  the  owners  hands.  If  thee  or  Mr. 
Tayler  did  send  any  by  the  said  Ketch  they  are  kept  up.  I'll  say 
but  little  more  only  tell  thee  the  long  soard  in  the  Rabies  hands 
is  our  masters:  Col.  Darnell  and  alsoe  Rich'd  Smith's  wife  comes 
in  this  ship.  I  referr  thee  to  them  for  a  full  information  of  mat- 
ters here.  Pie  add  that  I  am  confident  the  least  scrip  of  order  or 
Command  from  King  William  would  be  gladly  received  and  read- 
ily acknowledged  with  a  generall  submission  from  the  Free- 
holders of  this  Province.  God  grant  it  may  come  quickly.  I 
hope  when  the  ships  come  thou  wilt  send  the  goods  I  sent  for  or 
at  least  those  that  are  most  necessary  for  my  family.  Else  I 
cannot  keepe  house.     I  leave  all  my  concernes  to  thy  care. 

Myselfe  wife  and  family  are  in  health. 

I   am  thy   true    friend, 

Rich'd  Johns. 

Pore  Edward  Talbott  is  dead." 

61  Ibid,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  126-7. 
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How  prominent  a  part  Richard  Johns  took  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  of  1694  is  not  known,  but  that 
he  was  a  member  is  shown  by  the  following  entry  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1694,02  the  severall  &  Respective  Burgesses  did 
all  take  the  said  Oathes  except  Richard  Johns,  a  Dele- 
gate chosen  for  Calvert  County,'  &  John  Edmondson,  a 
Delegate  chosen  for  Talbot  County,  whoe  refused'  to  take 
the  said  Oathes,  &  Capt.  William  Whittington,  of  Somerset 
County,  not  yet  Come  to  Towne." 

The  Maryland  Archives  also  make  mention  in  1678  of  a 
Robert  Johns,  of  Kent  county,  C3  but  no  record  of  relation- 
ship betwen  him  and  Richard  has  been  seen. 

Among  the  papers  of  Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  in  the  Dio- 
cesan Library  in  Baltimore,  is  a  copy  of  a  Memorial  of 
Richard  Johns,  which  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
Friends  Intelligencer  and  Journal*3*  as  follows  : 

"A  memorial  respecting  Richard  Johns,  who  died  at  the  Cliffs,  in 
Maryland,  A.  D.  1717. 

"Richard  Johns  was  born  in  Bristol  in  Old  England  in  the  year 
1645.  He  was  not  educated  among  the  people  called  Quakers, 
but  was  religiously  inclined  from  his  youth.  After  he  came  to 
man's  estate  he  came  over  to  America  and  settled  in  Maryland, 
and  lived  in  a  Friend's  house  where  many  of  our  brothers  lodged, 
particularly  George  Fox,  by  whom  he  was  convinced  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  in  which  he  continued  steadfast  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  which  was  the  16th  of  the  Tenth  month,  1717. 

"In  the  year  (1675)  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Sparrow,  and  they  lived  in  sweet  harmony  together  till  the  year 
1715,  the  first  of  the  12th  month,  when  she  departed  this  life  in 
sweet  peace  with  the  Lord.  She  was  a  loving  wife,  their  house 
and  hearts  were  open  to  receive  both  friends  and  strangers.  A 
monthly  meeting  was  kept  there  upwards  of  thirty  years.  He 
was  a  kind  husband,  a  tender  father,  and  a  good  neighbor,  willing 
to  assist  the  widow  and  relieve  the  distressed  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren who  were  left  under  his  care.  He  had  a  gift  in  the  ministry, 
though  not  large,  yet  sound  and  edifying;  he  was  well  qualified 
for  the  discipline  of  the  church.  His  presence  was  commanding,01 
his  communications  profitable,  his  words  few  and  savory,  and  re- 

"Ibid,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  29. 
"Ibid,  Vol.  VII,  p.  94. 

03a  2  mo.  1896,  p.  89;  see  also  Janney's  History  of  Friends,  III,  190. 
64  One  copy  says,  "His  presence  was  awful."     The  original  has 
not  been  found. 
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tirement  was  his  daily  practice.  To  conclude  he  was  a  man  fear- 
ing God,  ready  to  receive  the  messenger  of  Death,  which  came 
with  short  warning.  His  only  request  at  the  time  was  that  the 
Lord  that  had  been  with  him  in  all  his  troubles  would  be  pleased 
to  be  with  him  in  his  last  moment,  and  in  a  sweet  resigned  frame 
passed  away  in  a  fainting  fit,  out  of  time  into  a  happy  eternity, 
at  his  dwelling  house  in  Calvert  county,  Md.,  near  the  Cliffs. 

"His  wife  was  a  tender  mother,  a  kind  mistress,  a  charitable 
neighbor,  a  mother  in  Israel  and  an  Elder  in  the  church." 

The  minutes  of  Half-Years'  Meeting  of  Women  Friends 
show  that  for  years  Elizabeth  Johns  was  the  Representa- 
tive from  Clifts  Monthly  Meeting  and  reported  its  con- 
dition, etc. 

The  Court  House  and  Land  Records  of  Calvert  county 
were  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago,  and  one  cannot 
now  tell  howmuch  land  Richard  Johns^> owned  during  his 
life.  That  he  was  a  large  land  owner  is  shown  by  his  Will, 
which  was  dated  6  mo.,  15,  1717,  and  proven  January  14, 
1717/8.65  By  it  he  left  (1)  to  his  grandson,  Richard,  eldest 
son  of  his  deceased  son,  Abraham,  three  tracts  of  land, 
"Billingsley's  Swamp,"  136  acres;  part  of  "Friendship 
Rectified,"  150  acres;  and  "Fellowship,"  160  acres,  all  be- 
tween the  Clifts  and  the  Branches  of  Battle  Creek  in  Cal- 
vert county ;  (2)  to  his  grandson,  Abraham,  youngest  son 
of  Abraham,  three  tracts,  "Chance, ,r  108  acres;  "Dodson's 
Desire,"  100  acres ;  and  "Purchase,"  100  acres,  in  Calvert 
county;  (3)  as  by  deed  of  gift  "Letchworth's  Chance,"  400 
acres,  will  go  to  grandson  Richard,  eldest  son  of  his  de- 
ceased son  Aquila,  he  left  to  grandson  Aquila,  youngest 
son  of  Aquila,  "Cold  Spring,"  in  freshes  of  Great  Chop- 
tank  River,  600  acres ;  (4)  to  his  son  Richard,  "Fuller," 
lying  in  Clifts,  300  acres,  he  already  having  received  part 
of  "Letchworth's  Chance,"  300  acres ;  (5)  to  his  son  Ken- 
sey,  three  tracts,  100  acres, part  of  "Angellica,"  157-J-  acres, 
part  of  "Whitles's  Rest,"  and  "Chance,"  50  acres ;  having 
also  previously  given  him,  moyety  of  "Meares,"  200  acres, 
and  100  acres,  part  of  "Idwell"  or  "Angellica ;"  (6)  to  his 


05 Annapolis  Wills,  Liber.,  WB  No.  6,  fol.  532.     The  Inventory  of 
his  estate  amounted  to  2167  £,  16s.,  up. 
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son  Isaac,  to  whom  he  had  given  "Batchelor's  fortune," 
100  acres,  and  "Johns  Addition,"  112  acres;  he  left  the  re- 
maining or  northern  part  of  "Angellica,"  400  acres,  with 
house,  &c. ;  (7)  to  his  son-in-law  Robert  Roberts,  planta- 
tion where  he  now  dwells,  200  acres,  lying  upon  the  Clifts, 
and  discharge  him  from  balance  of  accounts  due  by  him; 
(8)  "to  the  Stock  of  my  friends  called  Quakers  oh  the  West- 
ern Shore  for  such  Charitable  uses  as  they  shall  see  meet 
the  sume  of  ten  pounds ;"  (9)  to  his  daughter-in-law  Eliza- 
beth Cole  [his  wife's  daughter],  five  pounds  as  a  token  of 
love ;  (10)  to  his  daughters  Priscilla  Roberts,  Margaret 
Hopkins  and  Elizabeth  Troth,  he  left  various  personal 
property,  as  he  also  did  to  some  grandchildren;  (11)  the 
remainder  of  estate  he  divided  into  ten  parts,  which  he  left 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren.  His  sons  Richard, 
Isaac  and  Kensey  were  named  as  executors. 

Richard  Johns  appears  to  have  made  a  visit  to  England 
about  1697,  for  Thomas  Chalkley  who  sailed  for  America 
that  year  on  the  ship  Josiah,  Thomas  Lurting,  master, 
with  about  60  passengers,  and  after  a  rough  and  boister- 
ous voyage  of  12  weeks  arrived  at  Patuxent  river  in  2d 
mo.,  1698,  saysGlia  he  went  from  Daniel  Rawling's  to  the 
Clifts,  "to  Richard  Johns'  a  friend,  that  came  with  us  from 
England,  at  whose  house  we  had  a  meeting  wherein  God's 
presence  was  powerfully  felt." 

According  to  notes  of  Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  the  records  of 
All  Saints  Parish  (in  which  Richard  Johns  lived),  were 
burned  in  1826  and  1836,  in  the  burning  of  the  Registers' 
houses.  Friends'  Records  do  not  show  the  date  of  Rich- 
ard Johns'  marriage,  but  as  he  became  a  Friend  in  1672, 
and  his  wife  was  also  one,  they  doubtless  were  married  by 
Friends'  ceremony.  Samuel  Troth,  one  of  their  descend- 
ants, informs  me  that  a  family  Bible,  now  in  possession 
of  the  Stockton  family  of  Delaware,  gives  the  date  of  their 

°°a  Thos.  Chalklcy's  Journal,  N.  Y.  edition,  1808,  pp.  n-13;  Jan- 
ney's  History  of  Friends,  III,  131. 
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marriage  as  5  mo.  7U1,  1676,  it  also,  however,  gives  year 
of  his  birth  as  1645. 

Children:60 

1.  Abraham,  b.  5  mo.  24,  1677,  d.  10  mo.  0.  1707,  bur.  Gifts 
graveyard;  said  to  have  ///.  Margaret  Hutchins,  dan.  of  Francis. 
His  widow  m.  sly,  at  Glifts  Mtg.,  6-24-1712,  Nehemiah   Birckhead, 

and  m.  jly,  at  Herring  Creek  Mtg.,  3  mo.   10,   1727,  John  England, 
of  Cecil  Co.,  Md.     She  d.  4  mo.  10,  1733. 

2.  Aquilla,  b.  7  mo.  30,  1679,  bur.  3  mo.  11,  1682,  in  Gifts  grave- 
yard. 

3.  Priscilla,  b.  1  mo.  21,  1681-2,  d.  2  mo.  1,  1725,  m.  1703,  (author- 
ized 10-31-1703  by  West  River  Mtg.)  Robert  Roberts,  of  Penna. 

II.  4.  Margaret,  b.  8  mo.  II,  1683,  d.  1749-50,  111.  1700-1,  (author- 
ized 11-3-1700-1  by  Gifts  Mtg.)  Gerrard  Hopkins,  of  whom  pres- 
ently. 

5.  Aquilla,  b.  12  mo.  5,  1684-5,  d.  11  mo.  16,  1709,  bur.  Gifts 
graveyard;  m.,  Cecil  Mtg.,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  9  mo.  16,  1704,"  Mary 
Hosier,  dau.  of  Henry.  She  111.  2ly,  at  Gifts  Mtg.,  7  mo.  Sept.  4, 
1712,  Richard  Hall,  son  of  Elisha  and  Sarah,  of  Calvert  Co.,  and 
d.  5  mo.   14,  1762. 

6.  Richard,  b.  2  mo.  4,1687,  d.  6  mo.  16,  1719,  m.  1707,  (author- 
ized 8-31-1707  by  West  River  Mtg.)  Priscilla  Hutchins,  who  was 
disowned  by  Friends  11  mo.  28,  1725-6.  and  subsequently  is  said 
to  have  m.  sly  John  Becket  or  Birckhead. 

7.  Kinsey  or  Kensey,  b.  5  mo.  12,  1689,  d.  2  mo.  2,  1729,  m.  1710, 
(authorized  10-22-1710  by  Gifts  Mtg),  Elizabeth  Chew,  dau.  of 
Benjamin  Chew,  deceased. 

8.  Isaac,  b.  3  mo.  10,  1692,  d.  12  mo.  17,  1733-4,  in.  1st  at  West 
River  Mtg.,  10  mo.  25,  1712,  Ann  Galloway,  dau.  of 
Samuel  and  Ann,  who  d.  9  mo.  29,  1728:  he  111.  2ly,  1731,  (author- 
ized by  Gifts  Mtg.,  11  mo.  22,  1 730-1)  Elizabeth  Harris. 

9.  Elizabeth,  b.  3  mo.  26,  1694,  in.  1st,  171 1  (authorized  6-3-1711 
by  Gifts  Mtg.)  Henry  Troth,  of  Third  Haven  Mo.  Mtg.  [Talbot 
Co.].  She  m.  sly  6  mo.  1732,  (authorized  by  Treadhaven  Mo. 
Mtg.  5  mo.  27,  1732)  John  Stevens. 

Clifts  Monthly  Meeting  Register  contains  the  following: 

"Elizabeth  the  Deare  &  Well  beloved  Virtuous  wife  of  Rich'd 
Johns  and  mother  of  this  Family  Departed  this  Life  like  an  Ino- 
eent  lamb  the  first  day  of  the  12th  mo.  1715-16  at  a  quarter  past 
8  in  the  morning  and  is  at  sweet  Rest  with  God  whose  living 
power  and  presents  sencibly  attended  her  to  the  End." 

"Rich'd  Johns  the  father  of  this  Family  departed  this  life  the 
16th  day  of  the  10th  month  1717  about  4  a  Clock  in  the  after- 
noon, his  Sences  was  Continued  and  the  Lords  presence  with 
him  to  the  Last  moment  of  Life." 

C6  Names  and  dates  of  Birth  from  Register  of  Clifts  Mo.  Mtg. 

67  Her  dau.  Rebeckah  Johns  in.  1722-3  Joseph  Richardson,  and 
their  dau.  Mary  in.  1749  Johns  Hopkins.  Henry  Hosier  of  Kent 
Co.  was  a  member  of  Assembly,  and  is  otherwise  spoken  of  in 
Md.  Archives. 
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That  Elizabeth  Johns,  the  wife  of  Richard,  was  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  Kinsey,  is  shown  by  various  deeds. 
One  made  by  her  grandson,  Thomas  Sparrow,  to  William 
Porrterry,  13  January,  1725,'''*  begins  thus:  "Thomas 
Sparrow,  grandson  &  heir  at  law,  as  supposed,  of  Elizabeth 
Johns,  wife  of  Richard  Johns,  of  the  Clifts,  in  Calvert 
County,  and  became  soe  by  the  Death  of  Thomas  Sparrow, 

anno ,  father  of  Thomas,  party  to  these  presents,  who 

was  heir  apparent  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Johns,  who  was 
heiress  at  Law  of  Hugh  Kensey,  the  original  pattentee  of 
a  parcell  of  Land  Called  Walnut  Neck,  of  Annarundell 
County,  Gent.,  of  the  one  part,"  etc.  Richard  Johns  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife  executed  several  deeds  in  1681,  1685, 
1687   and    1690   for   the    following   tractsC8a   of    land,    on 

{Patapsco  river,  viz :  Paul's  Neck,  200  acres ;  Kinsey,  400 
a. ;  Harboron,  300  a. ;  White  Oak  Spring,  150  a. ;  Brandon, 
250  a.,  and  Duck  Cove,  350  a.,  to  which  Elizabeth  made 
her  mark  for  a  signature,  and  in  which  Richard  is  styled 
Merchant  or  Gent.,  and  Elizabeth  is  described  as  "Sister 
and  heir  at  law  of  Paul  Kinsey,  late  of  Baltimore  Co., 
dee'd.,"  or  "Daughter  of  Hugh  Kinsey,  late  of  Anne  Arun- 
del Co.,  dee'd."  Geratt  Plopkins  made  his  mark  as  wit- 
ness to  one  in  1685. 

The  date  and  place  of  birth  of  Elizabeth  Kinsey  are 
unknown,  as  well  as  the  date  and  place  of  her  marriage  to 
Thomas  Sparrow. 

Hugh  Kinsey  and  Thomas  Sparrow  were  both  ancestors 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  both  came  to  Maryland  from  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  former  in  his  Will  mentions  certain  house- 
hold articles  "Which  I  brought  out  of  Virginia,"  and  the 
Norfolk  county,  Va.,  records  show  that  20  June,  i647,c& 
a  Certificate  was  issued  to  Thomas  Sparrow  for  300  acres 
for  himself  and  others  not  named. 

08  Land  Office  Records.  Liber.,  PL  No.  6,  fol.  127. 
6Sa  Prov.    Court    Records,   Liber,   W.    R.    C.    No.    1,    fol.   244,   250; 
Balto.  Deeds,  RM  no  HS,  p.  172,  243;  IS  no  IK,  p.  194. 
69  Vol.  1646-1651,  p.  44. 
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Thomas  Sparrow  was  one  of  the  earliest  Quakers  in 
Maryland,  for  in  1661,  "John  Burridgc,  Abraham  BirkJicod 
and  Thomas  Sparrow  were  fined  by  Order  of  Court  500 
lbs.  of  Tobbacco  each,  for  refusing  to  be  trained  as  Sol- 
diers under  the  Command  of  Capt.  William  Burgis."00* 

Edward  Peacock  mentions  among'  the  officers  in  Col. 
Grantham's  Regiment  in  1642,  Lieut.  Thomas  Sparrow,70 
and  Ensign  Nethermill  Garrard.  Col.  Thos.  Grantham 
reinforced  the  Parliamentary  Army  with  the  troop  under 
his  command  the  evening  after  Edge  Hill  battle. 

Whether  this  Lieut.  Thos.  Sparrow71  was  the  one  who 
married  Elizabeth  Kinsey,  does  not  appear.  He  may  have 
been  his  father,  who  also  was  named  Thomas,  and  came  to 
Maryland  in  1649,  and  brought  with  him  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, his  children  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  and  his  servant 
John  Dennis,  as  appears  from  the  Patent  for  590  acres, 
called  "Sparrow's  Rest,"  located  near  "Road"  River, 
which  was  issued  7  September,  1659,72  to  "Thomas  Spar- 
row, son  &  heir  of  the  first-named  Thomas."  The  above 
tract,  as  well  as  two  others,  were  surveyed  in  1652  for 
Thomas  Sparrow,  Sr.,  who  was  then  living  upon  the  above 
tract.  When  he  died  is  uncertain.  A  Patent  was  issued 
September  15,  1659,7"  to  Thomas  Taylor  and  Elizabeth, 73a 

('°d  Bessc's  Sufferings  of  Quakers,  II,  380. 

70  Army  Lists  of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  p.  39. 

71  Earwaker's  East  Cheshire,  vol.  1,  p.  250,  mentions  a  John  Spar- 
rowe,  of  Bykley,  gent.,  as  a  juror  in  an  inq.  post.  nwrt.  at  North- 
wich,  Oct.   15,  1551. 

7"  Land   Office  Records,  Liber.  4,  fol.  97. 

73  Ibid,  Liber.,  4  fol.  107. 

73a  The  names  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  appear  frequently 
in  Friends'  Records.  She  was  a  witness  to  the  marriage  of  her 
son  Solomon  Sparrow.  Thomas  Taylor  was  present  at  meetings 
held  by  George  Fox  in  1672  (Fox's  journal,  Vol.  II);  was  one  of 
the  subscribers  in  1677  to  Fund  of  Half- Year's  Meeting  for  relief 
of  poor  Friends,  etc.,  {The  Early  Friends  in  Md.,  by  J.  S.  Norris, 
p.  15,  Md.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub.);  his  name  appears  in  list  of  those  to 
whom  George  Fox  sent  through  Bristol  Mo.  Mtg.  a  copy  of  the 
works  of  Edward  Burrough  (Bowden's  History  of  Friends.  I,  358). 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Md.  Archives,  where  he  is  styled 
Mr.,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Coll.  and  Coll.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  Assembly 
1659,  1669  and  1671,  Speaker  of  Assembly  1671,  Member  of  Council 
1674,  1O75  and  1676. 
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his  wife,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  for  200  acres 
called  "South  Conton,"  one  of  the  tracts  surveyed  in  1652, 
to  Thomas  Sparrow  for  transporting-  William  Hyde  and 
Edward  Jackson. 

Thomas  Sparrow  probably  had  a  son  Solomon  born 
after  his  arrival  in  Maryland,  for  the  Patent,  issued  for  the 
remaining  tract  above  spoken  of,  says  that  Thomas  Spar- 
row, deceased,  "hath  given  bequeathed  and  devised  unto.. 
his  son  Solomon  Sparrow  by  his  last  Will  and  Testament, 
as  appears  upon  Record,"  600  acres  called  Sparrow's  Nest, 
near  Patapsco  River  and  Broad  Creek,  which  were  Pat- 
ented 29,  January,  1666,71  to  Solomon  Sparrow.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  Records  of  Provincial  Court  at  Annapo- 
lis failed  to  disclose  any  Will  or  Administration  of  Thomas 
Sparrow's  estate. 

Nothing  more  is  known  regarding  Thomas.  He  had  at 
least  three  children,  viz : 

1.  Thomas,  b.  ,  d,    1675,   m.   after  6  May,    1667,   Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Hugh  and  Margaret  Kinsey,  who  survived  him.  An  ac- 
count of  him  is  given  hereinafter. 

2.  Elizabeth,  b.  ,  d.  ,  ;//.  ,  Chainy. 

3.  Solomon,  b.  ,  d.  171 8,  v,x.  at  house  of  Alice  Smith,  widow 

(West  River  Mo.  Mtg.)  6  mo.  Aug.  12,  1690,  Sarah  Smith,  of 
Calvert  Co.,  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Alice.  She  ;;;.  2ly  at  West  River 
Mtg.,  5  mo.  30,  1710,  Richard  Galloway,  Scnr. 

His  Will,  dated  2  mo.  April  16,  1718.  proved  July  18,  1718  (An- 
napolis Wills,  Liber  W.  B.  No.  6,  fol.  707),  indicates  he  had  no 
children.  He  left  to  his  wife  Sarah  "The  Angles"  and  two  lots, 
part  of  "Anne  Arundell  Manor,"  and  mentions  kinswoman  Cas- 
sandra Smith;  Sarah,  wife  of  Richard  Gott;  kinsman  Solomon 
Sparrow;  Richard  Galloway,  Jr.,  and  wife  Sophia;  Daniel  Rich- 
ardson, son  of  William  and  Margaret;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Wooden. 

Thomas  Sparrow,  Jr.,  probably  went  out  of  Maryland 
for  a  while,  as  the  Land  Office  Records  show  that  Febru- 
ary 26,  1662/3,  Win.  Herbert  desired  his  Warrant  renewed 
for  100  acres  and  50  acres  more  for  transportation  of 
Thomas  Sparrow,75  and  received  a  warrant  for  150  acres. 

71  Ibid,  Liber.  10,  fol.  374. 
73  Ibid,  Liber.  5,  fol.  243. 
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Thomas  Sparrow  obtained  a  grant  of  ioo  acres  near 
"Road"  River  called  Sparrow's  Addition,  in  1675/° 

The  Will  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  of  Anne  Arundell  count- 
ty,  in  the  Province  of  Maryland,  Planter,  dated  1  January, 
1674,  was  proven  5  June,  1675.77  Pie  left  (1)  to  his  son 
Thomas  "all  my  plantation  which  I  now  live  on,  and  if 
he  die  without  issue  to  descend  to  the  males  of  the  kind 
of  Sparrows  ;"  (2)  to  his  loving  wife  Elizabeth  the  use  of 
half  of  the  above  plantation  till  Thomas  was  21  years  olcl, 
and  also  "my  plantation  of  patapscoe  to  her  free  disposal;" 
(3)  all  his  personal  estate  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  son 
Thomas,  daughter  Elizabeth  and  brother  Solomon  Spar- 
row; (\)  lo  his  sister  hli/.idn-l  h  Chainy,  th<-  "use  ol  the 
land  she  now  liveth  on  for  n  years  from  beginning  of 
lease,"  &c. ;  (5)  Executors  were  wife  Elizabeth  and  brother 
Solomon. 

It  was  either  his  son  or  grandson  Thomas  Sparrow  who 
was  a  member  of  the  South  River  Club,78  which  was  es- 
tablished about  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  century, 
and  is  now  the  oldest  social  club  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  exclusive,  its  membership  having 
always  been  limited  to  twenty-five. 

Children   (order  of  both  uncertain) : 

I.  Thomas,  m.  1st  All  Hallows  Parish,"  June  8,  1697.  Ann,  dau. 
of  Col.  Wm.  and  Ursula  Burges,  who  was  bur.  July  25,  1697; 
m.  2ly,  All  Hallows  Parish,  Nov.  28,  1698,  Sophia  Richardson,  dau. 
of  William  and  Elizabeth.  West  River  Mo.  Mtg.,  10  mo.  9,  1698, 
dealt  with  Thomas  and  Sophia  for  marrying-  contrary  to  the  order 
of  Friends,  and  4  mo.  1,  1699,  they  presented  a  paper  condemning 
their  action.  His  Will  dated  15  June,  1713,  proved  May  12,  1719 
(Annapolis  Wills,  Liber.  TB,  No.  1,  fol.  101)  describes  him  as 
Thomas  Sparrow,  of  Road  River.     He  disposes  of  land  at  Road 

76  Ibid,  Liber.  15,  fol.  184. 

77  Annapolis  Wills,  Liber.,  No.  2,  fol.  76. 

78  For  an  account  of  this  club,  see  The  Baltimore  American,  Sun- 
day, July  8,   1900. 

70  The  Parish  Register  gives  the  names  of  Thomas  Sparrow's 
parents  in  record  of  first  marriage  as  Thomas  and  "Eliza.,"  and 
in  that  of  second  marriage  as  Thomas  and  "Sofia."  The  word 
Sofia  has  been  written  over  an  erasure  and  under  it  appear  the 
letters  "E h,"  showing  it  to  have  been  originally  Elizabeth. 
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River  and  in  North  Carolina,  and  mentions  sons  Thomas,  Solo- 
mon, John  and  Kensey;  dans.  Elizabeth  and  Matilda;  wife  Anne 
and  unborn   child;  brother-in-law   Capt.    Richard  Jones. 

2.  Elizabeth,  m.  at  Richard  Johns'  House,  5  mo.  July  30,  1689, 
William  Cole  [Coale]  Jr.,  of  Ann  Arundell  Co.,  Planter.  Among 
the  witnesses  were  Eliza.  Johns,  Eliza.  Coale,  Rich'd  Johns, 
Solom.  Sparrow,  Wm.  Coale,  Philip  Coale,  Thos.  Sparrow,  Abra. 
Johns  and  Eliza.  Hutchins.  Her  dan.  Eliza.,  Jr.,  m.  at  -West  River 
Mtg.,  3  mo.  19,  1709,  Richard  Snowden,  son  of  Richard,  Jr.,  and 
Mary,  and  was  an  ancestress  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

There  are  various  entries  in  Land  Office  Records  in 
name  of  Kinsey,  most  of  which  refer  to  members  of  the 
family  of  Hugh  Kinsey,  the  father  of  Elizabeth,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Sparrow  and  Richard  Johns. 

The  first  of  these  is  July  15,  1659, 80  when  warrants  were 
granted  to  ten  persons,  including  Hugh  Kinsey,  400  acres, 
conditionally  upon  their  seating  their  land  prior  to  25 
March  ensuing.  22  May,  1660,  Hugh  Kinsey  made  entry 
of  rights  for  400  acres  "taken  up  at  Patapsco  last  year," 
as  follows,  viz :  Hugh  Kinsey,  Richard  Meredith,  Abra- 
ham South,  Mary  Humphreys,  Elizabeth  Kinsey,  Mary 
Humphreys,  Junr.,  Paul  Kinsey  and  Edward  Norsan.80a 

29  January,  1661,  Margaret  Kinsey  assigned  over  her 
right  of  land  to  her  son,  Paul  Kinsey,  making  her  mark 
for  a  signature.81 

26  January,  1662,  Paul  Kinsey  obtained  a  warrant  for 
400  acres  on  account  of  rights  of  eight  persons,  including 
Catherine  Kinsey,82 and  shortly  afterwards  is  the  following 
entry:  "Hugh  Kinsey  enters  these  rights,8"  Daniel,  his 
son ;  Sarah,  his  daughter ;  John  Godfrey,  Isaac  Wright, 
Joseph  Chizell,  Moses  Brand,  all  transported  1662,"  for 
which  300  acres  were  granted  him. 

August  20,  1670,  Paul  Kinsey,84  orphan  of  Paul  Kinsey, 

^  Liber  4,  fol.  54.  These  were  Thomas  Powell,  700;  Walter 
Dickenson,  600;  Robt.  Gorsuch,  300;  Rich'd  Gorsuch,  300;  Howell 
Powell,  300;  Wm.  Ball,  500;  Wm.  Chapman,  Jr.,  500;  Rich'd  Ball, 
500;  Thos.   Humphrey.  600;  Hugh  Kinsey,  400. 

80*Ibid,  Liber  4,  fol.  565. 

81  Ibid,  Liber.  5,  fol.  92. 

82  Ibid,  Liber.  5,  fol.  320. 
S3Ibid,  Liber.  5.  fol.  413. 
84  Ibid,  Liber.  12,  fol.  612. 
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deceased,  asked  for  resttrvey  of  350  acres  called  Duke's 
Cove,  granted  Paul  by  Richard  Ewen. 

No  examination  of  Virginia  Records  has  been  made, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  land  Hugh  Kinsey  owned  there, 
nor  whether  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Province.  From  Maryland  Records  he  seems  to  have 
been  styled  "Gent.,"  but  from  what  part  of  England  he 
came  is  unknown. 

Earwaker,  in  his  East  Cheshire,  makes  mention  of  sev- 
eral persons85  named  Kinsey,  Kynsey,  Kynseye,  or  Kyncy, 
as  the  name  was  spelled  at  different  times,  who  resided  in 
Cheshire,  and  who  may  have  been  of  same  family  as 
PI  ugh. 

The  Will  of  Hugh  Kinsey,80  dated  6  May,  1667,  proven 
September  30,  1667,  to  which  he  made  his  mark  for  a  sig- 
nature, describes  him  as  "of  the  Province  of  Maryland  and 
County  of  Anne  Arundell,  in  good  health."  He  left  (1)  to 
his  wife  Margaret  Kinsey  all  his  estate  and  appointed  ner 
Executrix;  (2)  after  her  decease  to  his  youngest  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Kinsey,  except  some  legacies,  "all  my  whole  es- 
tate, both  movable  and  immovable,  as  well  as  my  dwelling 
house  Plantation,"  etc.  "If  she  die  without  issue  then  her 
share  to  Mary  Humphreys.  If  she  die  the  estate  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  rest  of  my  children ;"  (3)  to  Mary 
Humphreys,  2d  best  bed  with  bolster,  a  rugg  and  blan- 
kets and  pillows,  pot,  pestle  and  1-3  part  of  my  pewter  and 
2  breeding  sows ;  (4)  to  Sarah  Clarke,  "my  feather  I  ed, 
Rugg,  blankitt  &  bolster,  which  I  brought  out  of  Virgi- 
nia;" (5)  to  grandson  Paul  Kinsey,  when  he  comes  to  age, 
my  section  of  land  lying  in  middle  branch  called  Walnut 

85  Among  these  were,  William  Kyncy,  a  witness  at  Chester, 
1414;  John  de  Kyngesey,  Rector  of  Gawsworth  Parish,  1424; 
Thomas  Kyncy,  a  juror  at  Chester,  1464;  John  Kyncy.  a  juror  at 
Northwich,  1 5 1 3 ;  Robert  Kinsey,  of  Blackden,  Co.  Chester,  gent.., 
who  111.  1532,  Margaret  Davenport,  of  Davenport;  Thomas  Kin- 
sey, of  Blackden,  in  Sandbach  Parish.  Co.  Chester,  gent.,  whose 
dans.  111.  Thos.  Baskeryle,  of  Old  Withington,  Gent.,  and  Hugh 
Hollinshead,  of  Heywood,   Gent. 

86  Annapolis  Wills,  Liber.  No.  1,  fol.  291. 
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tfeck ;  (6)  if  cattle  do  well  &  return  which  is  now  gone 
stray,  to  grandchild  Hamock  [Hannah]  Ball  one  cow  and 
7)  to  grandchild  Margaret  Kinsey  another  cow ;  (8)  to 
Charles  Gorsuch  "my  silver  sack  cupp." 

How  many  children  Hugh  Kinsey  had  is  uncertain ; 
rom  the  land  entries  and  his  will  it  appears  that  he  had 
t  the  least  the  following: 

Children,  order  of  birth  uncertain: 

1.  Paul,  b.  ,  d.  before  1667,  m.  Katherine  .     He  was 

tyled  Planter,  and  left  a  son  Paul,  who  d.  a  minor  before 
681,  and  perhaps  a  dau.  Margaret;  though  Margaret  Kinsey  may 
ave  been  a  brother's  daughter.  After  Paul's  death  his  widow 
Catherine  m.  before  10  Apr.,  1667,  Henry  Goodridge,  of  A.  A.  Co., 
rent.  (Test  Proe.  ii,  120),  who  d.  before  19  June,  1671,  when 
Catherine  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Mascall,  of  A.  A.  Co.,  Planter, 
Test  Proe.  v,  68),  who  d.  in  Carolina  in  1675  {Lib.  C,  D.  fol.  214). 

2.  Daniel,  b.   ,  d.   probably  before  his  father.     No   evidence 

f  his  having  married  has  been  seen. 

3.  Sarah,  b.  ,  d.  before  1681,  m.  Abraham  Clarke,  who  set- 
led  in  Baltimore  Co.  and  in  various  Deeds  is  styled  Shipwright. 
Mie  Inventory  of  his  Estate,  amounting  to  26,714  lbs.  tobacco,  was 
led  11  Dec.  1676  (Liber  1,  fol.  62),  and  subsequently  (probably 
681,  but  prior  to  1692),  Miles  Gibson  as  Adm.  of  Estates  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah  Clark  filed  his  account  (Liber  2,  fol.  39),  in 
diich  he  claims  a  credit  for  "Tobacco  paid  Mr.  John  Yoo  for  Bap- 
izing  2  Children@ioo  each,  200  lbs."  No  other  record  of  these 
hildrcn  has  been  seen. 

4.  Mary,  b.  ,  d.  before  1677,  m.  1st  Thomas  Humphreys,  who 

.  abt.  1661,  and  left  a  dau.  Mary,  who  d.  s.  />.  after  1671;  m.  2ly 
662,  Richard  Ball,  who  is  styled  Gent,  and  Cordwainer,  and  d. 
677,  leaving  a  dau.  Hannah,  who  m.  before  May,  1681,  Thomas 
Everest. 

5.  Elizabeth,  b.  ,  d.  12  mo,   1715/6,  m.  1st  after  6  May,  1667, 

Miomas  Sparrow,  who  d.  abt.  1675,  leaving  two  children,  Thomas 
nd  Elizabeth;  m.  2ly  5  mo.  7th,  1676,  Richard  Johns,  styled  Mer- 
hant  and  Gent.,  who  d.  10  mo.  16th,  1717,  having  had  nine  chil- 
ren,  who  are  mentioned  hereinbefore. 

III.  Johns  Hopkins/3)  7th  son  and  youngest  child  of  Ger- 
arcl(:2)  and  Margaret  (Johns)  Hopkins,87  followed  in.  the 
Dotsteps  of  his  father  and  father-in-law  and  took  a  promi- 
ent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  meeting.    He  was  appointed 

8'  The  Thomas  Book,  though  containing  many  errors,  omissions 
nd  inconsistencies,  gives  a  very  fair  genealogical  account  of  the 
hildren  and  descendants  of  Gerrard  and  Margaret  (Johns)  Hop- 
ins,  and  to  it  those  desiring  information  regarding  them,  are 
iferred,  Johns  the  youngest  son  being  the  only  one  described 
erein. 
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a  delegate  to  Quarterly  Meetings,  also  to  make  inquiries 
as"  to  friends  proposing  marriage,  to  prepare  certificates 
for  members  and  visiting  Friends,  and  to  deal  with  those 
"marrying  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  the  Society."  2 
mo.  25,  1763,  Clifts  meeting  desired  Joseph  Richardson, 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Philip  Thomas  to  visit  members  of 
Herring  Creek  meeting  in  order  to  stir  them  up  to  a  more 
diligent  care  in  the  attendance  of  meetings  for  worship, 
both  on  first  days  and  week  days,  and  they  reported  3  mo. 
25,  1763,  that  they  had  visited  some  families  and  had  good 
satisfaction  in  their  visit  and  hoped  it  would  be  of  service. 
In  1766  he  was  appointed  to  visit  Friends  families  ;  in  1780 
released  as  Overseer  of  Indian  Spring  meeting,  and  the 
minutes  of  that  meeting  of  4  mo.  21,  1780,  say:  "This 
Meeting  received  of  Johns  Hopkins  Manumissions  for 
forty-two  Negroes,  whose  ages  when  to  be  free,  being  not 
agreable  to  the  advice  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  which  this 
meeting  submits  to  the  consideration  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting." 

He  Avas  married  three  times,  his  first  wife  being  Mary 
Gilliss,  concerning  whom  nothing  is  recorded  except  that 
she  left  one  son,  Ezekiel ;  his  second  wife  was  Mary  Crock- 
ett, a  widow,  and  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rebeckah 
(Johns)  Richardson ;  both  of  whom  signed  her  marriage 
certificate,  as  did,  also  Beetty,  Henry  and  John  Gilliss 
and  several  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  bride  and  groom. 
Mary  Crockett  was  the  widow  of  "Jonn  Crockett,  ye  2d," 
of  Baltimore  county.  Their  marriage  was  authorized  by 
Chifts'  Monthly  Meeting,  4  mo.  19,  1747,  and  5  mo.  17, 
1747,  after  her  marriage  her  father  procured  for  her  a  cer- 
tificate of  removal  from  West  River  Monthly  Meeting  to 
Nottingham  Monthly  Meeting.  John  Cockett  died  a  few 
months  after  his  marriage,  and  by  his  Will,  dated  31st  of 
8  mo.  October,  1747,  proved  December  2,  1747  (Baltimore 
Wilis,  Liber  2,  fol.  12),  left  several  tracts  of  land  called 
"lies  of  Caperia,"  "Marino,"  and  Colerain,"  to  his  sister 
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Hannah  Crockett,  to  his  wife  Mary  Crockett,  to  Mary 
Dorsey,  the  daughter  of  his  brother-in-law  Ely  Dorsey, 
and  to  Nathan  Richardson,  the  son  of  his  brother-in-law 
Nathan  Richardson.  Alary  was  left  Executrix,  and  ''Jo- 
seph  Richardson  and  Philip  Hopkins,  of  Annarundell 
county,  Gents,"  went  on  her  Bond  for  £500  stlg.  (Liber  A 
No.  1,  /fl/374),  2  January,  1747.  Appraisers  were  appoint- 
ed to  divide  the  real  estate,  and  by  their  return,  dated 
13  January,  1747,  recorded  August  23,  1755  (Baltimore 
Deeds,  Liber  BB,  No.  I.  fol.  438),  Alary  obtained  "Marina," 
a  tract  of  712  acres.88 

Johns  and  Mary  (Richardson)  Hopkins  had  only  one 
child,  a  son  Johns. (4)  The  third  wife  of  Johns  Hopkins/") 
Sr.,  was  Elizabeth  Thomas,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Alary 
(Snowden)  Thomas,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  MS.  account 
of  her  grandparents,  written  by  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Philip  and  Mary  (Boone)  Hopkins. 

Johns  Hopkins,  Senr.,  departed  this  life  the  fourth  day  of  the 
Ninth  mo.,  1783.  He  was  a  man  of  great  strength  both  of  body 
and  mind,  adorned  with  many  excellencies  of  character,  and 
might  be  numbered  with  those  whose  failings  even  leaned  to  vir- 
tue's side.  Religion  enabled  him  to  bear  his  afflictions  with 
great  Christian  patience  and  resignation.  He  died  of  a  pulmon- 
ary disease  of  many  years  continuance  and  when  the  time  of  de- 
parture was  at  hand  called  his  family — wife,  children  and  servants 
— together,  giving  them  much  good  advice,  and  in  a  tender  and 
affectionate  manner  took  a  final  leave  of  them.  Having  settled 
his  business  to  satisfaction  and  made  his  Will,  when  strength  was 
afforded,  and  liberated  his  slaves — for  he  possessed  many — some 
years  before,  he  quietly  departed,  leaving  a  mourning  widow  and 
most  of  his  children  young. 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,  formerly  Thomas,  his  wife,  departed  this 
life  in  the  year  1804,  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  she  lost  her 
husband  She  was  modest  and  retiring,  yet  communicative  and 
intellig  .nt,  with  a  retentive  memory,  well  stored  witli  a  variety  of 

"The  tradition  is  that  ''Col.  John  Crockett,  a  British  officer, 
was  wounded  and  brought  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Richardson, 
where  his  dau.  Mary  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  kind  to  him, 
and  he  soon  desired  her  to  marry  him;  for  some  time  she  refused 
his  offer,  but  at  last  they  were  married.  He  died  three  weeks 
after  their  marriage,  and  left  her  the  whole  of  his  property  in 
England,  which  was  large."  While  entirely  wrong  in  details,  this 
tradition  has  more  foundation  than  most  such  accounts. 
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pleasing  and  ever  interesting  tales,  sketches  and  anecdotes  from 
history,  poetry,  and  passing  events.  Her  house  was  large  and 
she  was  fond  of  society.  It  was  a  place  of  resort  for  Friends, 
and  many  were  pleasantly  entertained  there.  All  her  children 
married,  except  the  youngest,  son,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight, 
when  they  met  at  her  house  with  their  children,  to  behold  the 
happiness  expressed  in  her  countenance,  which  seemed  to  be  com- 
municated from  one  to  another.  She  was  the  doctress  of  the 
neighboring  poor.  She  was  remarkably  healthy  for  one  of  her 
age  and  her  mind  was  unimpaired  when  she  died,  after  a  few  days 
illness,  of  bilious  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1804. 

The  farms  of  Johns  and  his  brother  Gerrard89  joined, 
botli  having  received  them  from  their  father.  Johns  deed- 
ed to  Gerrard  part  of  "Arnold  Grey"  and  "Roper's  Range," 
and  retained  "Whites  Hall"  and  "The  Angles." 

The  Will  of  Johns  Hopkins/3)  dated  7  August,  1783, was 
proven  30  July,  1784. 90  He  left  (1)  to  his  sons  Samuel  and 
Philip,  "White's  Hall"  and  "The  Angles,"  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them,  Samuel  to  have  the  north  and 
northeast  part,  including  dwelling;  (2)  Samuel  and  Philip 
in  lieu  of  land  to  pay  to  sons  Gerard,  Evan,  and  William, 
ioof  stlg.  each  as  they  arrive  at  age  of  21 ;  (3)  to  sons  Eze- 
kiel,  Johns  and  Richard  5s.  stlg.  each,  having  before  given 
them  a  sufficiency;  (4)  to  sons  Samuel,  Philip,  Gerrard  and 
Evan,  and  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Hopkins,  sun- 
dry legacies,  including  14  Negroes,  mentioned  by  name; 
(5)  to  his  loving  wife  Elizabeth,  all  tobacco  in  tobacco 
houses,  all  money  in  merchants  hands,  one-third  part  of 
Bonds  and  one-third  of  personal  estate,  also  "White's 
Hall"  and  "The  Angles,"  during  life  or  widowhood ;  (6) 
remainder  of  estate  with  goods,  chattels,  plate  and  Bonds 
to  his  daughters  Mary,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Anne  and 
Rachel  Hopkins,  to  be  equally  divided  ;  (7)  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth was  appointed  sole  Executrix.  She  filed  an  inven- 
tory of  his  estate  15  April,  1788,91  amounting  to  574i,  is, 
7d,  and  also  23o£  sperate  debts. 

811  A.  A.  Co.  Deeds,  Liber.  RB,  No.  2,  fol.  117. 

,J0  Annapolis  Wills,  Liber.  TG,  34,  fol.  194.     Original  also  on  file. 

n  Liber.  JG,  No.  1,  fol.  51. 
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Children92  (by  3  wives:  1st,  No.  1;  2nd,  No.  2;  3rd,  Nos.  3-13): 

1.  Ezekiel,  b.  3  mo.  11,  1747;  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1763, 
where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Robert  Parrish. 

2.  Johns,  b.  5  mo.  8.  1751;  m.  1st,  at  Clifts  Mtg.  5  mo.  May  30, 
1775,  Elizabeth  Plarris,  dau.  of  William,  of  Calvert  Co.  He  lived 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  removed  in  1773;  he  in.  2ly,  Philadelphia 
Mtg.  for  Northern  Dist.,  4  mo.  13,  1779,  Catharine  Howell,  dau. 
of  Joshua  and  Katharine  of  Phila.,  who  d.  1  mo.  1,  1793. 

IV.  3.  Samuel,  b.  2  mo.  3,  1759,  d.  2  mo.  9,  1814;  in.  at  Fairfax 
Mtg.,  Va.,  8  mo.  29,  1792,  Hannah  Janney,  b.  5  mo.  19,  1774,  d.  11 
mo.  25,  1846,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Jones)  Janney,  of  Lou- 
doun  Co.,  Va. 

4.  Philip,  b.  9  mo.  24,  1760,  in.  at  Sandy  Spring  Mtg.,  3  mo.  21, 
1787,  Mary  Boone,  dau.  of  Isaiah,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 

5.  Richard,  b.  3  mo.  2,  1762,  said  to  have  ;;/.  Hannah  Hammond. 

6.  Mary,  b.  1  mo.  7,  1764,  in.  1787  (authorized  by  West  River 
Mtg..  4-20-1787)   Samuel  Peach. 

7.  Margrit  or  Margaret,  b.  2  mo.  20,  1766,  M.  at  Indian  Spring 
Mtg.,  4  mo.  1,  1790,  Jesse  Tyson,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  son  of  Isaac 
and  Esther. 

8.  Gerard,  b.  10  mo.  24,  1769,  m.  at  Sandy  Spring  Mtg.,  4  mo.  6, 
1796,  Dorothy  Brooke,  dau.  of  Roger  and  Mary,  of  Montgomery 
Co.,  Md.,  and  removed  to   Baltimore. 

9.  Elizabeth,  b.  4  mo.  26,  1771,  m.  at  Indian  Spring  Mtg.,  3  mo. 
26,  1795,  John  Janney,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Hannah  (Jones)  Janney. 

10.  Evan,  b.  Nov.  30,  1772,  m.  at  Indian  Spring  Mtg.,  1  mo.  25, 
1810,  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth. 

II.,  Ann,  b.  Feby.  26,  1775,  m.  at  Indian  Spring  Mtg.,  11  mo.  5, 
1801,  Thomas  Shrieves,  of  New  Jersey,  son  of  Caleb  and  Grace, 
of  Chesterfield  Mtg.,  and  in  1802  removed  to  Alexandria  Mtg. 

12.  Rachel,  b.  Sept.  7,  1777,  in.  at  Anne  Arundell  Co.  Mtg. 
House,  3  mo.  29,  1804,  Robert  Hough,  of  Baltimore,  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

13.  William,  b.  1  mo.  28,  1781,  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1802, 
and  died  there  unmarried. . 

Elizabeth*4)  (Thomas)  Hopkins,  third  wife  of  Johns(3> 
Hopkins,  was,  according  to  the  Thomas  Book  (from  which 
the  following  data  in  regard  to  her  and  her  ancestry  is 
taken),  the  second  daughter  and  fourth  child  of  Samuel(3) 
and  Mary  (Snowden)  Thomas,03  and  born  March  10, 
1736/7.  Her  father  Samueh3)  was  the  third  son  [of  that 
name  and  fifth  son]  of  Samuel  (2)  and  Mary  (Hutching)9* 

02  Register  of  West  River  Mtg.  gives  dates  of  birth  of  all  except 
Elizabeth  and  William,  which  are  taken  from  family  Record. 

03  P.  60. 

34  Stated  to  have  been  dau.  of  Francis  Hutchins'  first  wife. 
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Thomas,  born  November  12,  1702,  was  a  minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  present  as  such  at  a  meeting  at  Her- 
ring Creek,  January  26,  1758;  with  Roger  Brooke  was  an 
overseer  of  Herring  Creek  meeting,  October  29,  1762.  He 
married  August  11,  1730,  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Eliza.  (Coale95)  Snowden,  who  died  August  15,  1755,  in  her 
43d  year;  her  husband  died  February  3,  1780.  Her  grand- 
father, Samuel^2)  Thomas, was  [youngest]  son  of  Philip  and 
Sarah  (Harrison)  Thomas,90  [the  Immigrants],  born  about 
1655,  was  probably  a  minister  of  Society  of  Friends  as 
early  as  1686.  He  held  72  acres  of  Talbot's  Ridge,  north 
side  of  West  River,  surveyed  in  1674,  and  after  1698,  at  a 
rental  of  6s,  8d,  200  acres  of  his  Lordship's  manor  on  the 
Ridge.  He  married,  May  15,  1688,  at  his  own  house  in 
Anne  Arundel  county,  Mary,  daughter  of  Francis  Hutch- 
ins,  of  Calvert  county,  who  had  previously  been  engaged 
to  Thomas  Smith.  At  the  second  time  of  their  "passing 
meeting"  he  appeared  and  "discharged  her  of  any  ingage- 
ment  whatsoever,"  so  the  meeting  gave  its  consent  to  their 
marriage.  She  died  July,  1751,  and  her  husband  before 
February  10,  1743,  when  she  made  her  will  as  "Alary 
Thomas,  widdow." 

Both  Philip  Thomas(1)  and  Francis  Hutchins(1)  were 
prominent  men  in  colonial  Maryland,  the  latter97  was  com- 
missioned a  Justice,  and  of  the  Quorum  of  Calvert  county 
in  1678.  He  was  a  Burgess  for  the  county  May,  1681  ;  still 
in  the  Lower  House  in  1689.  In  1690  he  is  named  in  a  list 
of  the  nineteen  "most  substantial  Protestants  in  the 
Province."  He  was  one  of  nine  commissioners  at  a  Coun- 
ty Court,  held  February  7,  1692,  at  Warington  for  laying 
out  parishes  in  Calvert  county,  also  at  Leonardtown,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  of  the  same  year.  Pie  made  his  will  February 
20,  1698/9,  proved  July  14,  1699  (Liber  II,  104),  in  which 

u:iThis  Eliza.  Coale  was  dau.  of  Elizabeth  Sparrow,  as  men- 
tioned herein  before 

00  P-  34- 
S7  P-  37i. 
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he  names  his  wife,  Elizabeth,98  son-in-law  Samuel  Thomas, 
son  John  and  six  daughters. 

Philip  Thomas, (1)  wife  Sarah  and  three  children  came  to 
Maryland  in  1651,  and  February  19,  165 1/2,  obtained  a 
Patent  for  500  acres  called  "Beakely"  or  "Beckley"  on 
west  side  of  Chesapeake,  and  afterwards  numerous  other 
tracts,  including*  Thomas  Towne,  Fuller's  Poynt,  .The 
Planes  and  Phillip's  Addicion.  Pie  was  a  son  of  Evan 
Thomas,  of  Swansea,"  Wales,  and  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
and  Devonshire,  at  Bristol,  England.  He  probably  came 
directly  from  Bristol  to  Maryland,  and  not  first  to  Virginia. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  charge  of  the  first  meeting  house 
erected  by  Puritans  in  Maryland  on  land  adjoining  that  of 
Elder  Durand.  He  affiliated  himself  with  the  Puritan 
party,  became  one  of  its  leaders  in  the  conflict  with  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  as  Lieut.  Thomas  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Severn,  1655,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  of  War  which 
condemned  to  death  a  number  of  prisoners  and  executed 
four  of  them.  March  20,  1656/7,  he  was'  appointed  one  of 
the  six  High  Commissioners  of  the  Provincial  Court,  and 
when  Oliver  Cromwell  ordered  the  revolutionists  to  re- 
turn the  Province  to  the  Proprietary,  he  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  to  make  the  surrender,  which  was  effected 
March  24,  1658/9.  Pie  probably  became  a  Friend,  his  wife 
certainly  did.  His  will,  made  September  9,  1674,100 
proved  July  10,  1675,  makes  "the  body  of  Quakers"  a  final 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  under 
its  provisions. 

In  The  Thomas  Book,  to  which  those  desiring  further  in- 
formation are  referred,  are  to  be  found  accounts  of  the 

98  Supposed  to  have  been  Eliz.  Burrage,  in  whose  right  land  was 
secured  by  her  father  in  1661  in  same  warrant  as  for  Garrett 
Hopkins. 

89  Pp.  27-33. 

100  Annapolis  Wills,  Liber.  No.  2,  fol.  350;  recorded  10  Sept.,  1675, 
mentions  wife  Sarah;  sons  Philip  and  Samuel;  daus.  Sarah,  Eliza- 
beth and  Martha;  gddau.  Mary,  dau.  of  John  Meers;  gdch.  Philip 
and  Elizabeth,  ch.  of  Wm.  Cole. 
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early  Coale,  Hutchins,  Snowden  and  Thomas  families ;  the 
ancestry  of  the  last  named  being  said  to  pass  through  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas,  born  1449,  back  to  Urien  Rheged,  a 
British  Prince,  living  in  the  sixth  century,  from  whom  also 
the  Welsh  family  of  Johnes,  hereinbefore  spoken  of,  claim 
descent. 

IV.  Samuel  Hopkins(4)  {Johns,^  Gerrard,^  Grarrard^y), 
married  Hannah  Janney,  of  Loudon  county,  Va.,  and  had 
eleven  children,  of  whom  the  second  was  Johns, (;~j)  the 
financier  and  philanthropist  of  Baltimore,  born  5  mo.  19, 
1795,  died  12  mo.  24,  1873. 

Samuel  Hopkins(4)  was  in  1797  appointed  an  Elder  and 
Overseer  of  West  River  Monthly  Meeting,  and  in  1808  was 
one  of  a  committee  to  select  a  site  for  a  meeting  house 
in  Washington.  He  died  in  18 14,  leaving  no  Will,  and  his 
widow  Hannah  administered  upon  his  estate  and  hied  an 
inventory  of  his  personal  estate  23  March,  1814,"101 
amounting  to  $1,231.36  and  $235.28  money  due  him. 

His  niece,  Sarah  Hopkins, (r,)  daughter  of  Philip, (4)  said 
of  him :  "He  was  an  upright,  noble-minded  man,  polite, 
agreeable,  and  entertaining  in  conversation,  much  beloved 
by  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  useful  in  society,  his 
neighborhood  and  family.  As  he  drew  near  his  final  close 
his  virtues  shone  more  bright.  What  strength  of  mind, 
what  patience,  what  fortitude !  His  mind  was  firm  and 
unshaken  as  a  rock,  and  his  last  words  were  'all  is  well.'  " 

When  the  Society  of  Friends  decided  that  its  members 
must  set  free  their  Negroes,  or  be  disowned,  Samuel  Hop- 
kins^1) walked  the  floor  all  night  before  he  decided  to  obey 
this  decision,  for  he  had  a  large  family,  and  his  only  means 
of  support  was  his  plantation,  the  principal  crop  of  which 
was  tobacco,  which  required  negro  labor  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. 

In  American  Families  of  Royal  Descent  Samuel  Hop- 
kins^1) 102  is  represented  as  being,  through  his  mother,  of 

m  Liber.  JG,  No.  9,  fol.  497. 
w  Pedigree  exxxiii,  p.  492,  and  Pedigree  xxi,  p.  80. 
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the  23d  generation  of  descent  from  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  of  the  18th  generation  from  Edward  I.,  both 
lines  uniting  through  her  parents  in  Lady  Margaret  de 
Mowbray,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  K.  G., 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Earl  Marshall,  of  England ! 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  pedigrees  the  evils  lurking 
in  kingly  blood  had  been  effectually  cured  by  its  passage 
through  English  and  Welsh  gentry,  Puritan  supporters  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  Quaker  Planters  and  preachers 
before  the  time  of  Samuel's  birth,  and  he  had  very  little 
of  it  in  his  veins. 

Hannah  Janney,  his  wife,  is  said103  to  have  been  a 
"Woman  of  superior  intellect  and  will,  and  was  one  of  the 
guiding  spirits  of  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends."  One  of  her  granddaughters  tells  me  that  she 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  classics,  and  could  re- 
peat (in  English),  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Iliad.  She  saw 
that  her  children  received  very  good  educations,  a  first  rate 
schoolmaster,  from  England,  fortunately  residing  in  the 
neighborhood. 

During  the  war  of  181 2-14  communication  with  An- 
napolis and  other  ports  was  cut  off,  and  no  goods  could 
be  purchased  or  crops  sold,  and  when  her  children's 
clothes  were  worn  out,  she  knitted  them  woolen  garments. 
As  soon  as  communication  was  opened,  she  sent  her  son 
Johns1-")  to  Annapolis  to  make  much  needed  purchases, 
and  a  gentleman  seeing  him  in  his  knitted  suit  , exclaimed 
"what  a  good  mother  that  boy  has."  She  also  loaned 
to  him  the  proceeds  of  two  years'  crops  of  tobacco,  which 
had  been  stored  during  the  war,  with  which  he  started 
business  in  Baltimore. 

Her  father,  Joseph  Janney/4)  was  a  son  of  Abel(3)  and 
Sarah(3>  (Baker)  Janney, and  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Jan- 
ney/1) William  Biles/')  Henry(1)  and  Samuel(-)  Baker,  and 
Willoughby  Warder/1)  all  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
brief  accounts  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  The  Jolliffe, 
Neill  and  Janney  Families  of  Virginia,  and   all  of  whom 


Nat.  Cyclop,  of  Amer.  Biog.,  Vol.  V,  p.  169. 
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were  prominent  in  the  colonial  government  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.104 They  were  each  several  times  commissioned  as 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Judges  of  County  Courts ;  the 
two  Bakers  served  several  terms  in  the  Assembly; 
Thomas  Janney  was  a  member  of  Provincial  Council, 
1683-86  and  1691  ;  and  William  Biles  was  almost  continu- 
ously in  office  from  1681  to  1710;  having  been  County 
Treasurer,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Judge,  Sheriff,  Member 
of  Assembly  and  Council,  etc. 

Hannah  [Janney(r')]  Hopkins'  mother,  Hannah  Jones, 
was  a  daughter  of  John<°)  and  Rebecca(2)  (Head)  Jones, 
and  a  descendant  of  John  Head/1)  Lenert  Arets,(1)  and 
Thomas  Jones, (2)  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  Lenert 
Arets  having  come  over  with  the  versatile  and  accom- 
plished Daniel  Pastorius,  'The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim"  of 
Whittier's  verse,  and  settled  at  Germantown,  near  Phila- 
delphia, where,  according  to  Judge  Pennypacker,105  he 
sent  his  children  to  Pastorius  to  be  taught ;  instruction 
costing  from  four  to  six  pence  per  week. 

10CA  writer  of  rather  recent  date  has  said  that  "the  his- 
torical forces,  with  which  no  others  may  be  compared,  in 
their  influence  upon  the  people,  have  been  the  Puritan  and 
the  Quaker."  To  one  or  the  other  of  these  sects  belonged 
all  the  colonial  ancestors  of  Johns  Hopkins. (5) 

104  Vide  Penna.  Archives,  2d  Series,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  608  et  seq. 

105  The  Settlement  of  Germantown   (Pa.),  p.  63. 
K'6  Mulf orcl's  Nation,  p.  267. 


SOUTHERN  FRONTIER  LIFE  IN  REVOLUTION- 
ARY DAYS. 

Introduction. 

The  following  reminiscences  of  early  settlements  in  Tennessee 
of  more  than  a  century  ago  have  never  been  printed  before.  Like 
the  story  of  King's  Mountain,  told  in  the  September  issue  of 
these  Publications  they  are  from  the  Draper  MS.  Collections  in  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  Library  and  were  prepared 
about  1842  for  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  then  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  relating  to  our  border  wars,  by  Col.  William  Martin,  of 
Smith  County,  Tenn. 

Colonel  Martin  (1765-1846)  was  the  oldest  son  of  General 
Joseph  Martin  (1740-1808)  and  it  was  as  materials  towards  the 
life  of  his  father  that  these  accounts  were  prepared.  General 
Martin  was  not  an  actor  in  all  these  events,  but  was  one  of  the 
men  influential  in  the  times.  These  sketches  are  as  Colonel  Mar- 
tin received  them  from  his  father,  who  may  for  historical  purposes 
be  considered  as  on  the  scene  of  action. 

Colonel  William  Martin  was  on  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians in  1781;  was  in  Powell's  Valley  in  1785  and  remained  there 
for  two  years  in  government  service.  He  was  then  sent  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  Middle  Tennessee  and  for  two  vears 
more  commanded  a  company  of  soldiers  in  frontier  defense 
against  Indians.  He  lived  in  South  Carolina,  1791-9S,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly;  removed  to  Smith  County, 
Tenn.,  in  1798;' was  in  public  life;  was  in  the  Creek  campaign  and 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

General  Joseph  Martin,  born  in  Virginia  in  1740,  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  life  among  the  Cherokees  in  the  service  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  He  was  in  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
In  1774  was  a  lieutenant  under  Capt.  Abraham  Perm  of  the  Pitts- 
sylvania  (V;i.)_  militia.  In  the  absence  of  Perm  he  served  as  cap- 
tain, was  stationed  in  Culbertson's  Bottom  on  New  River,  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Kanawha  and  with  his  company  of  picked 
men  was  engaged  in  scouting  when  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant 
occurred.  He  continued  his  work  as  pioneer,  explorer  and  sol- 
dier; was  with  Christian's  expedition  against  the  Cherokees  in 
1776;  helped  make  the  treaty  of  the  Long  Island  of  Holston,  and 
on  Nov.  3,  1777,  was  made  superintendent  of  Cherokee  Indian 
affairs  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

"As  Indian  agent  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  mediator  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians.  He  was  to  see  that  each  kept  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  Long  Island  of  Holston.  This  was  a 
delicate  duty,  for  the  onward  moving  wave  of  civilization  cared 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  Indian  only  so  long  as  it  suited  its 
purpose.  He  had  also  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  British 
agents,  who  still  hung  threateningly  on  the  borders  of  the  settle- 
ments.    Martin  being  thus  engaged  in  diplomacy  with  the  Chero- 
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kees  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain.  The 
hopes  of  the  patriots  were  already  drooping  from  the  defeat  of 
Gates  at  Camden;  Savannah  and  Charleston  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  British;  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  conquered;  the 
enemy,  with  exultation  in  his  heart,  was  moving  northward  to  the 
conquest  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  This  was  the  critical 
moment  of  the  Revolution.  Had  Martin  failed  at  this  juncture 
to  quiet  the  savages,  a  second  and  more  terrible  Indian  war  would 
have  been  the  result;  then  the  overmountain  men  who  gathered 
their  clans  for  a  blow  at  the  British  and  Tories  at  King's  Mount- 
ain could  not  have  led  them  there.  This  might  have  made,  and 
probably  would  have  made,  a  change  in  the  course  of  the  war'' 
(Weeks's  Martin,  pp.  427-420). 

After  King's  Mountain,  Martin  was  active  as  pioneer  or  official, 
or  both,  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  adopted  the 
federal  constitution  for  North  Carolina,  and  several  times  served 
in  the  legislature  of  that  state  and  of  Virginia. 

His  life  was  spent  among  the  Indians  and  in  laboring  on  their 
behalf  to  stay  the  westward  moving  tide  of  white  settlements  that 
were  slowly  but  surely  driving  them  further  into  the  unknown 
West,  a  work  perhaps  laudable  and  praiseworthy  in  itself  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philanthropist,  but  this  part 
of  Martin's  work  was  barren  of  permanent  results  and  as  impos- 
sible as  was  the  vain  command  of  King  Canute  to  the  sea  to 
move  backward  in  its  irresistible  onward  course.  Martin  showed 
considerable  ability  in  military  leadership,  but  Indian  diplomacy 
and  a  reckless  bravery  were  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
After  a  life  full  of  perils  and  adventures  he  died  in  his  bed  at  his 
home  in  Henry  County,  Va..  Dec.  18,  1808. 

His  career  has  been  sketched  in  part  by  Maior  John  Redd  in 
the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and.  Biography  for  1S90  (also  from 
the  Draper  Collection)  and  in  detail  by  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  in 
the  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1893,  PP- 
403-477  (also  separately).  Many  of  his  letters  have  been  recently 
printed  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Records. 

Coeonee  Wileiam  Martin's  Narrative  of  Frontier 

Life.* 

Dixon's  Springs,  (Tenx.),  Nov.  2$y  1S42. 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  Esq. 

My  young  Friend  and  Brother:  I  have  received  and  read 
and  re-read  with  much  pleasure  your  two  letters  of  Sept. 
24,  and  18  of  Oct.  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
munications I  had  made  to  you. 

*The  headings  and  subheads  have  been  inserted  by  the  editor 
and  merely  typographical  errors  have  been  corrected,  but  the 
original  language  and  expression  are  unchanged. 
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I  had  thought  strange  of  your  long  silence,  not  know- 
ing you  had  gone  to  Buffalo,  but  you  have  explained  all. 

You  begin  your  first  letter  with  thanks,  etc.  All  this  is 
unclaimed,  because  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you  for  the 
efforts  you  are  making  to  bring  the  merits  of  my  vener- 
able father  before  the  world;  so  that  it  is  all  reciprocal. 
The  same  with  whatever  may  follow.  I  want  you  thus  to 
consider  it.  I  mean  so  far  as  respects  my  father.  And 
whatever  else  I  may  have  in  my  power  to  contribute  to 
the  work  you  have  undertaken,  I  owe  to  the  memory  of 
the  gallant  dead  and  to  posterity.  Instead  therefore  of 
doing  you  a  favor  in  this  way  I  feel,  as  all  should,  under 
obligations  to  you  for  the  great  efforts  you  are  making  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  mighty  deeds  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary and  meritorious  race  of  men,  "who  suffered  more 
and  were  rewarded  less  perhaps  than  any  others,  in  any 
age,  or  in  any  country,"  as  you  have  properly  remarked. 

You  will  have  discovered  that  in  my  narratives,  I  go 
pretty  much  by  round  numbers.  Indeed,  at  this  late  day 
this  course  is  unavoidable.  I  merely  mention  it  that  due 
allowance  may  be  made.  And  furthermore,  you  may 
know  I  am  a  whole  number,  matter  of  fact  kind  of  man, 
dwell  but  little  in  fractions — with  difficulty  did  I  learn  the 
rule  at  school  and  forgot  it  directly.  In  my  writings,  in 
my  talk  too,  I  just  give  the  skeleton  and  let  the  others 
have  the  pleasure,  if  there  be  any,  of  putting  on  the  dress- 
ings, in  their  own  way  and  to  suit  their  own  taste. 

You  ask  me  a  good  many  questions.  I  will  answer 
them  the  best  way  I  can. 

You  ask  what  was  the  Christian  name  of  my  great 
grandfather.  I  believe  it  was  William.  And  so  I  have  it 
in  a  sketch  of  my  own  life  which  I  am  writing  out  for  the 
use  of  my  family. 

I  know  of  no  means  by  which  the  precise  time  in  the 
year  1740  my  father  was  born.  My  brother  in  Virginia 
can  tell  the  particular  time  of  his  death  as  he  was  with  him 
at  the  time.     And  also  more  than  I  know  about  the  dis- 
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ease  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  things  connected  with 
his  after  life,  how  long  he  served  in  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, etc. 

"'My  Fine  old  brother  Toby." 

And  he  can  gather  a  good  deal  of  Western  matter  from 
Toby,  as  he  was  long  with  his  master  there,  was  his  body 
and  confidential  servant,  was  with  him  in  the  campaign  of 
1788,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Lookout  Mountain  distin- 
guished himself — as  he  did  on  another  occasion  where  he 
and  a  younger  brother  of  mine  were  attacked  by  Indians. 

He,  I  expect,  can  tell  more  of  that  campaign  than  any 
man  now  living.  But  few  men  have  as  fine  sense.  My 
father  owned  him  from  the  time  he  was  about  25,  and  from 
that  time  he  was  with  him  almost  continually.  He  rarely 
ever  traveled  without  Toby.  And  a  more  faithful  servant 
perhaps  no  man  ever  had.  He  is  now  over  80,  stout,  and 
lives  with  my  brother.  My  father  often  said  he  should 
free  Toby  tho  he  died  intestate.  But  the  family  approved 
his  intention  and  Toby  being  a  great  favorite  with  the 
family  was  by  mutual  consent  left  out  of  the  inventory 
and  has  ever  since  been  free,  and  has  made  himself  a  good 
estate.  My  brother  owned  his  wife,  long  since  dead ;  they 
had  no  children.  He  has  been  a  respectable  Baptist 
preacher  for  many  years. 

He  is  a  bright  mulatto,  a  little  under  the  middle  stature, 
of  great  physical  powers,  as  well  as  mental,  of  the  finest 
appearance  and  finest  address,  accommodating  manners, 
remarkably  humble  and  unassuming,  and  always  highly 
respected.  Excuse  this  long  story  about  my  fine  old 
brother  Toby.  You  would  be  delighted  with  him  if  he  is 
not  too  much  worn  down  with  age. 

I  hope  wdien  on  your  way  to  the  South  you  will  call  at 
my  brother's,  and  see  him  and  Toby.  My  brother  is  a  fine 
man  20  years  younger  than  I  (half  brother).  But  the 
documents  there  are  worth  more  than  all.  You  could 
come  on  to  Richmond  thence,  not  200  miles  to  his  house, 
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in  the  direction  to  this  place  and  but  little  out  of  the  way 
to  Pontotoc. 

HOW  TO  BANG  ABOUT  THEN. 

You  could  come  to  my  brother's  by  the  common  con- 
veyances there,  get  a  horse  and  travel  at  your  leisure,  and 
you  would  soon  get  over  the  Blue  Ridge.  There  you 
would  enter  the  field  I  have  endeavored  to  describe.  A 
little  from  there,  in  your  way,  you  will  find  old  Fort  Child 
about  which  I  have  said  so  much.  Thence  on  to  Abing- 
ton  where  you  will  see  Gov.  Campbell  and  may  meet  with 
a  rich  treat.  Some  twenty  miles  before  you  get  there  you 
will  pass  the  seven  mile  ford  of  Holston,  the  very  spot 
where  Gen.  William  Campbell  lived  at  the  time  of  his 
mighty  war  deeds.  As  you  are  such  an  antiquarian  as  you 
say  you  are,  you  would  like  to  see  the  locality  of  this  dis- 
tinguished war  chieftain. 

From  Abington  you  could  bang  about  through  East 
Tennessee  and  pick  up  all  you  could  find  there  which  I 
apprehend  may  be  a  good  deal.  This  will  be  the  richest 
field  you  can  enter  anywhere  except  Kentucky. 

Gov.  Campbell  can  tell  you  how  to  zigzag  to  Knoxville. 
There  you  will  see  Dr.  Ramsey  and  old  Mr.  Hillsman — he 
has  a  young  son,  a  fine  Baptist  preacher. 

Between  Abington  and  Knoxville  you  may  get  all,  I 
apprehend,  which  is  comeatable  respecting  the  state  of 
Frankland :  the  battle  of  the  Island  Flats  and  that  of 
King's  Mountain  together  with  the  long  series  of  Indian 
wars  there.  In  passing  down  towards  Knoxville  you  may 
by  turning  off  a  mile  or  two  see  the  battleground  at  the 
Island  Flats,  and  the  sink  hole  where  Kllick  Moore  killed 
the  big  Indian.  But  I  will  tell  you  more  about  that  affair 
presently  as  I  can't  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  that 
not  very  well  as  you  will  readily  see. 

From  Knoxville  come  on  to  Col.  Christian's  in  Overton, 
thence  here  some  50  or  60  miles. 

Then  what  a  meeting !    And  now,  my  fine  little  brother, 
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I  warn  you  in  due  time  to  take  care  how  you  approach  me 
for  you  say  you  will  run  at  me  full  tilt  with  both  hands. 
I  say  take  care  how  you  suffer  those  puny  delicate  little 
hands  of  yours  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind  to  get  within 
my  great  clamps  lest  like  the  lion  in  the  fable,  impercepti- 
bly to  myself,  I  mash  them  to  a  mummy  out  of  pure  love. 
For  I  do  sometimes  get  into  this  kind  of  par6xysms. 
Well,  this  over,  we  will  then  go  to  work,  I  to  talking  and 
you  to  writing.  Thus  we  will  go  on  until  we  get  tired 
and  then  the  good  book  and  the  matters  and  things  con- 
nected within  the  blessed  Bible.  Oh  what  a  feast  of  love 
and  joy  I  anticipate.  Then  come  along  before  I  die  for 
you  must  know  from  my  advanced  age  I  cannot  live  much 
longer.  Then  I  say  hurry  along.  I  can  hardly  have  pa- 
tience to  wait  until  "sometime  next  year"  as  you  say. 

Battle  oe  Point  Pleasant. 

In  the  campaign  of  1774  against  the  Shawnees  I  think 
my  father  was  lieutenant  under  Capt.  Penn.  He  had 
moved  to  that  part  of  the  country  only  the  fall  previous. 
And  they  were  employed  on  the  frontier,  on  New  river,  far 
from  Point  Pleasant  where  the  great  battle  was  fought. 
The  following  winter  he  went  to  Powel's  valley  as  I  have 
before  told  you. 

I  expect  you  can  get  more  information  respecting  the 
Shawnee  battle  than  I  can  give. 

I  have  heard  several  who  had  opportunity  of  knowing 
speak  of  it.  But  I  rely  more  on  Gen.  Robertson  than  all. 
With  him  I  was  long  and  intimately  acquainted.  In  1808 
we  traveled  together,  ourselves  alone,  from  here  to  Knox- 
ville  and  back,  150  miles;  and  as  electors  voted  for  Mr. 
Madison  for  President,  as  I  myself  had  before  done  for 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1804.  On  this  trip  we  conversed  much  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  West  where  we  had  both  spent 
the  prime  of  our  lives,  and  both  having  been  of  the  active, 
enterprising,  romantic  description  must  of  course  have 
known  a  great  deal.     This  we  interchanged. 
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On  nothing  did  he  so  much  delight  to  dwell  as  the  battle 
of  the  Point.  He  gave  me  the  whole  history  much  of 
which  I  have  now  forgotten.  But  the  substance  of  what 
I  recollect  I  will  here  narrate.  The  encampment  was  on 
the  Point  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  One 
morning  he  and  another  man  (I  forget  his  name)  obtained 
leave  to  go  out  to  hunt.  They  set  off  a  little  before  day 
in  order  to  get  into  good  hunting  ground  early.  And 
here,  I  will  digress  a  little  and  tell  you  something  about 
hunting,  as  you  seem  to  want  to  know  everything  con- 
nected with  the  West  as  it  was  in  those  times. 

The  time  of  year  referred  to,  October,  was  what  the 
hunters  called  buck  running  time :  the  time  when  the  deer 
copulate.  At  night  they  separate  !  in  the  morning  early 
the  buck  sets  out  in  search  of  the  doe  and  runs  with  im- 
petuosity, bleating  ever  and  anon.  In  this  way  they  were 
more  exposed  to  discovery.  The  hunter  would  avail  him- 
self of  this  advantage  and  if  he  could  ever  get  within  hear- 
ing he  would  stop  the  buck  by  imitating  the  bleating  of 
the  doe.  This  was  the  reason  those  men  went  out  so 
early.  Robertson  said  they  had  gone  about  2  miles  by 
day  break.  They  were  on  a  path  going  down  a  descent  to 
a  branch  when  they  discovered  the  Indians  in  great  force 
coming  dowm  on  the  other  side,  meeting  them  and  within 
50  or  60  yards.,  They  wheeled  to  run,  the  Indians  fired 
and  killed  his  companion. 

He  ran  with  all  his  speed  to  camp  and  gave  the  alarm. 
A  body  of  men  was  immediately  ordered  out  under  Col. 
Chas.  Lewis,  Robertson  among  them.  They  met  the  In- 
dians about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  encamp- 
ment. The  parties  engaged,  the  conflict  for  awhile  was 
very  severe  and  victory  for  sometime  doubtful. 

They  finally  extended  their  respective  lines  from  river 
to  river  so  that  neither  could  turn  the  flank  of  the  other. 
For  I  recollect  distinctly  that  he  said  lie  and  some  others 
pretty  early  in  the  day  concluded  to  turn  the  Indian  flank 
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by  going  under  the  river  bank  to  prevent  discovery.  But 
in  the  attempt  they  found  the  Indians  on  the  bank  who 
poured  down  a  heavy  fire  on  them,  killing  some  and  driv- 
ing the  rest  back.  The  lines  tho  thus  extended  were  not 
compact  but  rather  in  squads',  every  man  fighting  for  him- 
self pretty  much.  Nor  did  either  party  give  way  except 
partially  at  times  and  then  they  regained  by  reinforce- 
ments. Thus  the  parties  occupied  pretty  much  the  same 
ground  at  the  close  which  they  assumed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fight. 

After  a  while  the  firing  became  rather  slack  and  so  con- 
tinued except  once  in  awhile  it  would  be  sharp  in  some 
particular  parts  and  then  another.  This  happened  mostly 
when  a  squad  of  daring  men  would  concert  and  make  a 
dash  as  we  used  to  call  it.  Thus  did  they  zigzag  all  day 
until  about  dusk  the  Indians  suddenly  gave  way. 

It  was  noticed  throughout  the  day  that  there  was  a  sten- 
torian voice  heard  along  the  Indian  line  as  if  encouraging 
sometimes  in  one  part  and  then  in  another.  And  this 
same  voice  gave  a  more  lengthened  talk  just  at  the  time 
of  the  retreat,  supposed  for  that  purpose. 

This  voice  turned  out  to  be  that  of  Cornstalk,  their  great 
leading  chief. 

It  seemed  that  the  General  was  not  disposed  to  risk  all 
on  a  single  battle  but  kept  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
to  fortify  and  guard  the  camp.  For  I  believe  but  few 
went  out  after  the  first  ordered  under  Col.  Lewis  (300) 
and  these  few  against  orders.  Col.  Lewis  was  killed  early 
in  the  action.  He  was  considered  very  brave.  Gen. 
Lewis  was  much  blamed,  whether  justly  or  not  I  never 
knew  enough  to  form  an  opinion  for  myself.  Perhaps 
situated  as  he  was,  far  in  the  enemies'  country  and  far  re- 
moved from  succor,  the  precaution  he  used  was  justifiable, 
yet  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  two  or  three 
hundred  men  more  well  directed  would  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  dav  directlv.     Nor  should  he  have  feared  for 
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the  safety  of  the  camp  after  finding-  that  a  few  men  had 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay  so  long.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  of  any  officer  over  a  captain  being  in  the  field 
after  Lewis  fell.  Gen.  Lewis  I  believe  was  acquitted  of 
blame  by  authority. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  narrative  be- 
cause in  a  late  conversation  with  Dr.  Robertson  he  gave 
a  version  somewhat  different,  especially  about  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Indians.  I  apprehend  he  never  knew  or  cared 
much  about  it.  His  pursuits  in  life  led  his  mind  another 
way  as  I  suppose. 

Battle  of  Long  Island  Flats. 

All  the  accounts  I  have  seen  published  about  the  battle 
of  the  Island  Flats  are  a  good  deal  imperfect.  You  may 
know  that  those  flats  lie  on  the  North  side  of  the  Holston, 
immediately  opposite  the  Long  Island  and  about  the  whole 
length,  four  or  five  miles,  width  2  or  3  miles.  It  is  quite 
poor  and  marshy  but  little  of  it  lit  for  cultivation.  Fort 
Henry  where  the  treaty  of  1777  was  held  was  on  the 
North  bank  of  the  river  and  opposite  the  upper  part  of 
the  Island  or  nearly  so.  From  this  old  fort  lead  the  main 
travelling  ways  to  Heaton's  station,  six  miles  from  the 
Island,  on  Heaton's  ridge  and  not  on  Reedy  Creek  as  you 
have  enquired,  but  four  miles  from  the  creek  and  on  the 
South  side  and  thence  on  to  Abington,  etc. 

This  road  passed  through  rather  the  upper  part  of  the 
Flat,  and  on  which  (the  road),  the  battle  was  fought  and 
just  where  the  Flat  and  upland  joined,  rather  on  the  Flat 
side  of  the  line  two  miles  from  the  Island.  My  father  once 
owned  the  land  and  had  a  plantation  on  the  tract  of  which 
it  was  a  part.  I  lived  there  awhile  and  knew  the  battle 
ground  as  well  as  I  did  any  place,  having  passed  through 
it  hundreds  of  times,  and  Moore's  sink  hole  was  near  the 
road.  Before  this  war  the  Cherokees  had  been  long  at 
peace.     The  people  on  the   frontier,  the   meridian  of  the 
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Long  Island  or  thereabouts,  were  quiet,  apprehending  no 
danger. 

But  the  war  with  England  having  come  on  the  British 
agent,  Cameron,  or  Stewart,  I  am  not  certain  which,  ex- 
cited them  to  war  with  us.  And  they  were  organizing  a 
formidable  campaign  to  fall  on  our  unsuspecting  frontier. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  white  men  residing  in  the 
Nation.  Bill  Faulin,  a  large,  bold,  daring  fellow,  with 
much  smartness,  but  he  was  a  notorious  horse  thief — had 
fled  from  justice  to  the  Cherokees.  <■  There  he  took  a  wife 
and  had  children  by  her.  And  there  was  also  Isaac 
Thomas,  a  trader,  I  believe. 

These  men  determined  on  giving  notice  of  this  move- 
ment. They  were  prompted  by  the  notorious  Nancy 
Ward.  Accordingly  they  stole  off  and  went  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  120  miles  and  gave  the  news.  The  alarm 
spread,  the  consternation  was  great.  The  people  rushed 
together  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  hurried 
up  forts  for  defense.  Expresses  were  sent  into  the  in- 
terior in  every  direction.  Men  flew  to  arms  everywhere : 
hence  the  five  companies  Haywood  speaks  of.  Heaton's 
being  on  the  great  thoroughfare  and  a  place  of  notoriety, 
the  most  formidable  stand  was  made  there.  This  gave 
rise  to  Heaton's  Station  so  often  mentioned  in  Western 
history.  I  have  been  at  it  as  many  times  perhaps  as  there 
are  lines  on  this  sheet,  tho  not  until  three  or  four  years 
after  the  mighty  scenes  referred  to  had  passed  by. 

Here  the  reinforcements  from  the  country  rendezvoused. 
By  this  time  the  spies  had  discovered  the  Indians  ap- 
proaching in  great  force  towards  Heaton's.  A  council 
was  held  whether  to  go  and  meet  them  or  await  their  ar- 
rival. There  was  difference  of  opinion.  Cocke  was  in 
favor  of  going  and  it  used  to  be  said  that  it  was  pretty 
much  through  his  influence  they  did  go.  They  met  the 
Indians  four  miles  from  Heaton's.  The  fighting  was  se- 
vere for  awhile,  without  intermission.     And  Haywood  is 
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wrong  in  saying  that  after  repulsing  the  Indian  advance 
party,  supposing  all  over,  the  men  got  into  a  crowd  and 
were  thus  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  whole  Indian 
force,  etc. 

He  is  much  at  fault  in  his  description  of  this  whole  af- 
fair as  he  is  in  almost  every  thing  else.  Th~  Indians  soon 
gave  way.  And  I  might  as  well  just  here  give  the  case  of 
Ellick  Moore  and  the  big  Indian. 

When  the  Indians  broke,  our  men  pursued  promiscu- 
ously. Moore  in  pursuing  and  about  where  the  Indian 
line  had  been  formed  discovered  a  live  Indian  in  a  sink 
hole  with  one  thigh  broken.  The  whole  was  a  round 
sunken  place  three  or  four  feet  deep,  something  like  a 
bowl  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  He  at- 
tacked him.  They  fought  for  some  time.  Moore  finally 
got  the  Indian's  knife  and  killed  him  with  it :  so  that  the 
Indian  did  not  break  from  him  as  Haywood  says.  The 
Indian  was  remarkably  large  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  big  Jim  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained.  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Moore  afterwards  and  used  fre- 
quently to  hear  him  tell  the  story.  He  was  a  large  man, 
weighing  about  200  pounds,  industrious,  rough,  and  good 
humored,  and  drank  freely  at  times.  In  his  cups  he  de- 
lighted to  tell  about  the  fight  in  the  sink  hole  and  would 
say  of  himself,  "I  am  big  Ellick  Moore  that  killed  the  big 
Indian  in  the  big  sink  hole  in  the  big  Island  Flats  of  Big 
Holston." 

The  Shelby  brothers  and  others  characterized. 

I  remember  not  to  have  heard  of  the  number  of  cap- 
tains in  the  fight  who  commanded  nor  the  name  of  any 
but  Cocke  and  James  Shelby.  Shelby  was  said  to  be  the 
most  daring  of  the  family.  He  was  slim,  lean,  with  severe 
features  and  red  hair.  He  was  killed  by  Indians  between 
Kentucky  and  Cumberland.  His  brother  John,  the  oldest, 
I  think,  of  the  family,  was  much  like  James,  red  hair,  etc., 
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tho  I  don't  think  he  ever  figured.  Moses  had  red  hair 
too.  He  was  low  of  stature  tho  muscular  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  next  boldest  to  James. 

The  Governor  and  Evan  were  large  and  muscular,  with 
black  hair.  The  latter  was  said  to  be  rather  slack  twisted 
— a  term  we  used  to  have  for  want  of  courage. 

He  and  Moses  were  both  killed  by  Indians,  I  believe,  on 
the  Cumberland  below  Nashville.  Of  all  these  men  I  had 
some  knowledge  when  I  was  young  tho  I  was  intimate 
with  none  but  heard  much  about  them. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  them,  from 
the  presumption  that  you  would  like  to  know  as  they  were 
a  conspicuous  family  in  their  day.  I  know  but  little  of 
their  father  more  than  history  tells.  I  used  when  young 
to  be  at  his  house  sometimes  on  business  for  my  father. 
He  was  then  old,  low,  and  heavy  built,  and  corpulent.  In 
his  old  age  he  married  a  young  woman,  was  unhappy,  be- 
came intemperate,  and  I  think  so  died. 

Haywood  says  James  Thompson  commanded  at  the 
Island  Flats  battle.  It  might  have  been  so.  I  knew  a 
clever  man  of  that  name  in  the  country  but  never  heard 
of  his  having  been  in  the  fight.  I  think  he  married  a 
Shelby. 

Arthur  Campbell,  I  think,  could  not  have  been  there. 
He  had  not  much  character  as  a  warrior. 

Indian  respect  i*or  woman. 

The  amount  of  our  force  in  that  battle  was  said  to  be 
250.  The  Indian  force  was  much  greater,  commanded  by 
Dragging  Alias  Dragon  Canoo.  Now  a  little  about  this 
mighty  warrior.  He  was  a  bold,  daring,  popular,  magnan- 
imous chief,  always  (after  the  campaign  of  1776  under 
Christian)  at  war  with  the  whites.  At  the  treaty  of  1777 
he  refused  to  come  in  and  remonstrated.  He  finally 
moved  off  with  a  large  party  far  down  the  Tennessee  and 
settled  at  a  place  called  Chickamoga,  I  think  he  died  not 
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long  after  from  whence  they  carried  on  their  depredations. 
And  that  was  the  quarter  from  whence  this  country  suffer- 
ed mostly  during  these  wars. 

On  one  of  his  war  trips  they  took  a  white  woman  pris- 
oner. Their  custom  always  has  been  for  the  man  who 
took  a  prisoner  to  claim  it  as  his  own  and  when  they  get 
home  to  adopt  the  prisoner  into  his  family. 

On  their  return  home  one  day  this  man  and  his  prisoner 
had  fallen  behind.  The  rest  waited  for  them  sometime, 
but  they  did  not  come  up.  The  Canoo  went  back  to  see 
what  was  the  matter  and  found  the  man  attempting  rude- 
ness with  the  woman.  The  Canoo  shot  him  dead  on  the 
spot. 

This  I  believe  is  the  only  instance  I  have  ever  heard  of 
Indians  treating  female  captives  immodestly. 

Cocke  "always  forward  to  turn  out." 

In  time  of  the  battle  Captain  Cocke  ran  off  and  went 
back  to  the  station,  recruiting  a  few  men,  and  set  off  again 
to  the  battle.  On  their  way  they  met  the  others  return- 
ing. He  was  arrested  and  tried  by  a  court  martial  for 
cowardice.  He  pleaded  that  in  attempting  with  some  men 
to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Indians  he  was  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  and  pursued  so  that  he  could  not  get  back.  He 
was  swift  of  foot  and  pretty  much  of  a  hand  at  fighting 
fisticuffs.  The  plea  was  not  well  sustained  and  I  think  he 
was  cashiered.  At  any  rate  the  seal  of  cowardice  was 
stamped  on  him  which  he  never  overcame  whether  justly 
or  not.  Gen.  Robertson  told  me  they  were  a  good  deal 
together  in  the  wars  and  that  he  thought  he  never  knew 
any  man  more  desirous  to  be  brave  than  Cocke  was,  and 
that  he  always  seemed  to  think  he  was  so  until  the  pinch 
came,  and  then  he  could  not  stand,  was  always  forward  to 
turn  out.  He  was  a  light,  vain,  assuming,  good  humored, 
jocular  kind  of  man,  had  but  little  character. 

He  tried  to  be  a  lawyer,  made  a  poor  hand  of  it,  was 
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appointed  judge,  was  impeached  and  tried  for  malfeasance 
in  office,  found  guilty  and  dismissed. 

I  am  now  done  with  this  Island  battle  and  its  cognates. 

Volunteers  and  regulars  then. 

You  want  to  know  about  the  campaign  of  1781,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Arthur  Campbell,  who  were  the  officers 
under  my  father,  were  his  men  mounted,  were  the  rein- 
forcements under  Gen.  (then  Col.)  William  Campbell 
mounted,  or  were  they  footmen,  how  many  men  were  un- 
der him,  the  officers,  etc.? 

The  greater  part  of  his  command  were  footmen.  I 
think  there  were  a  few  horse.  I  remember  this  much  that 
I  was  mounted  and  that  Peyton  and  others  sent  with  the 
express  spoken  of  before,  were  mounted,  so  I  think  there 
was  perhaps  one  company  of  horsemen. 

I  have  but  little  guess  of  the  whole  number  but  think 
there  were  two  regiments.  And  this  I  judge  more  from 
my  recollection  of  the  officers  than  from  anything  else. 
There  were  two  Col.  Crockets,  Anthony  and,  I  think,  Jo- 
seph (brothers).  The  former,  slim  and  light,  and  the  latter 
heavy  made,  both  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  lived  in  either 
Augusta  or  Botetourt  Co.,  and  I  somehow  or  other 
have  got  into  my  head  that  they  were  both  of  the  same 
regiment,  Joseph,  the  elder,  Col.  Commandant,  and  An- 
thony Lieutenant  Colonel.  And  this  opinion  is  rather 
confirmed  from  a  conversation  last  winter  with  a  Colonel 
Crocket  now  of  this  state,  grandson  to  Col.  Anthony. 
There  was  also  a  Col.  Jacob  Stephens  who  commanded  a 
regiment.  I  remember  that  he  and  Campbell  had  a  con- 
siderable falling  out,  something  about  his  men. 

He  was  from  New  River  and  a  great  part  of  his  men 
were  Dutch,  for  that  section  of  the  country  was  mostly 
settled  with  Dutch.  Stephens  was  a  large,  bold,  vigorous 
man.  My  opinion  is  that  those  men  were  drafted  (and 
that   Campbell  had  been   appointed   to  the   command  by 
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Government)  because  they  were  regularly  supplied  with 
provisions  and  because  they  were  footmen. 

Not  so  with  the  volunteer  campaigns.  These  were  al- 
ways mounted,  themselves  supplying  and  carrying  their 
own  provision  and  feed  for  their  horses  that  would  gener- 
ally hold  out  until  they  could  get  to  quarter  on  the  enemy. 
And  furthermore  because  Col  Stephens'  men  were  Dutch 
who  were  not  patriotic.  I  think  Stephens  himself  was 
half  Dutch,  lived  in  the  Dutch  settlement,  and  on  the  way 
from  the  Long  Island  to  where  my  father  lived  in  Virginia 
and  it  was  stopping  place  for  him.  They  were  great 
friends.     I  used  in  travelling  to  stay  there  of  nights. 

My  father's  men  were  mounted.  I  know  not  how  many 
he  had,  say  two  or  three  hundred.  Nor  do  I  know  who 
were  the  officers  under  him,  if  any  above  subalterns.  I 
rather  think  that  altho  lie  had  the  rank  of  major,  yet  on 
that  campaign  he  acted  as  captain  and  that  his  command 
constituted  one.  company  only,  but  in  this  I  may  perhaps 
be  mistaken.  I  have  told  you  before  that  he  was  auxiliary 
to  Campbell,  reserving  an  independent  command. 

While  in  the  nation  and  while  marching  down  the  river 
laying  waste  the  Indian  villages,  he  with  his  men  wheeled 
off  to  scour  the  country.  Returning  they  fell  considerably 
in  the  rear.  In  pursuing  on  they  came  to  a  smoking  vil- 
lage just  left.  A  parcel  of  Indians  had  come  in  from  their 
hiding  places  and  were  looking  on.  They  killed  several 
of  them. 

Nancy  Ward  and  Military  Etiquette. 

Again  Nancy  Ward,  of  the  most  powerful  clan,  having 
great  influence  and  always  friendly  to  the  whites,  came  in. 
The  army  was  straitened  for  provisions.  She  was  rich  in 
stock  and  agreed  to  furnish  beef  and  had  a  parcel  of  cattle 
driven  in.  Col.  Clark  of  Sevier's  party  met  them  and  pre- 
tended to  have  captured  them  and  slaughtered  them  for 
the  use  of  his  own  party.     My  father  was  then  out.     He 
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returned,  heard  what  had  happened,  drew  his  sword,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  follow  him.  They  went  out  and  took 
the  whole  of  the  beef  then  hanging  about  in  quarters,  and 
carried  it  to  his  own  camp  without  resistance.  He  and 
Clark  had  a  fight  about  it  after  they  returned. 

From  this  and  many  other  things  of  like  insubordination 
you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  military  etiquette -of  those 
days.     I  mean  in  those  Indian  wars. 

A  little  more  about  Nancy  Ward,  her  influence,  etc. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  altho  the  Indian  females  are 
much  degraded  yet  circumstances  would  sometimes  com- 
bine to  elevate  someone  to  great  power.  Such  was  the 
case  with  this  distinguished  woman.  In  addition  to  other 
advantages  she  had  a  son  and  a  brother  who  were  distin- 
guished warriors.  The  son  called  "The  little  fellow,"  be- 
ing small,  the  other  "the  long  fellow"  being  tall.  I  have 
seen  them  both  often.  These  were  brother  and  uncle  in 
law  to  my  father. 

Now  an  anecdote  about  him  and  this  "little  fellow." 
During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  Christian's  cam- 
paign in  1776  and  the  treaty  at  the  Island  in  June,  1777, 
my  father  commanded  a  company  on  Clinch,  at  a  place 
called  the  Rye  Cove.  A  party  of  men  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  fort  were  attacked  by  this  "Little  Fellow"  and 
his  party.  My  father  and  others  ran  out.  They  had  a  lit- 
tle fight,  a  few  were  killed.  After  my  father  was  appointed 
agent  and  had  married  into  the  family,  they  became  ac- 
quainted and  talked  the  matter  over,  and  from  their  ac- 
counts of  the  affair  they  were  individually  opposed  to  each 
other  yet  both  escaped  without  injury. 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  my  father,  so  was  the  "Long 
Fellow"  and  Watts. 

I  have  told  you  before  that  he  would  sometimes  go  to 
the  nation  at  great  hazard  of  life.  But  let  times  be  as  they 
might,  if  he  could  get  to  Nancy  Ward  and  these  men  he 
was  safe. 
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Campbell  and  Shelby  Controversy. 

I  will  here  say  a  little  more  about  the  Campbells.  Ar- 
thur was  considered  the  smarter,  had  the  best  education, 
but  not  chivalrous  or  honorable.  He  was  a  business  man, 
mercenary,  cunning,  swindling,  person  tall  and  rather 
slender,  Roman  nose,  nothing  prepossessing  about  him.  I 
never  heard  of  his  being  in  the  wars  except  the  campaign 
spoken  of,  and  in  that  heard  no  complaint  against  him. 

William  was  quite  a  different  kind  of  man :  patriotic, 
chivalrous,  bold,  uncompromising,  rather  rash,  highly 
honorable,  magnanimous,  and  ambitious  for  fame ;  person 
tall,  say  6  feet,  erect,  lean,  bigboned,  weight  perhaps  175 
pounds,  long  faced,  high  cheekbones,  yellow,  or  rather 
light  reddish  hair,  and  I  think,  blue  eyes,  countenance  se- 
vere. 

I  think  I  had  better  give  a  narrative  of  an  affair  which 
happened  about  20  years  ago  about  Gen.  Campbell  and 
Gov.  Shelby.  To  wit:  After  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  voted  Gen.  Campbell  for  his 
gallantry  in  that  affair  a  horse,  sword  and  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols. But  he  died  soon  after  and  they  were  never  fur- 
nished. And  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  voted  a 
sword  to  Shelby  and  Sevier  each.  But  it  happened  that 
they  were  not  furnished. 

When  the  distinguished  William  C.  Preston,  now  of 
South  Carolina,  eldest  grandson  of  Gen.  Campbell,  grew 
up  to  manhood  (for  I  hardly  need  tell  you  that  Gen.  Camp- 
bell married  a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry — that  she  had  a 
beard  and  shaved — that  they  had  only  two  children, 
daughters,  that  Frank  Preston,  of  Abingdon,  Virginia, 
married  one,  I  think  the  eldest,  and  this  AVilliam  C.  is  the 
offspring  of  that  marriage)  I  say,  when  he  came  to  man- 
hood the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  giving  to  him  the 
articles  which  had  been  voted  his  grandfather. 

Gov.  Shelby  hearing  of  this  wrote  to  Gov.  Sevier  two 
letters,  I  think,  reminding  him  of  the  swords  that  had  been 
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voted  them  but  withheld ;  and  for  him,  Sevier,  as  he  lived 
nearest  to  apply  for  them,  etc.,  reminding  him  also  of 
some  of  the  leading  transactions  of  the  King's  Mountain 
campaign ;  that  it  was  themselves  in  concert  with  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowel  that  set  the  enterprise  on  foot ;  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  more  credit  for  the  result  than  Captain  Campbell 
was;  the  difficulty  they  had  to  get  him  into  it  at  all;  that 
they  agreed  for  him  to  have  the  command  because  he 
brought  more  men  into  the  field  than  cither  of  them;  and 
that  in  the  battle  he  acted  cowardly,  saying  that  when 
Ferguson  with  his  veterans  charged  our  lines  the  men 
broke  and  he  feared  a  general  rout,  and  while  he  was  ex- 
erting himself  to  rally  the  men  he  saw  Campbell  sitting  on 
his  black,  bald  faced  horse  200  yards  in  the  rear ;  and  that 
after  the  fight  was  over  and  the  prisoners  surrounded  by 
the  guards,  Campbell  just  then  came  up  with  his  sword 
under  his  arm  mid  said  lo  him,  Shelby,  thai  he  could  not 
account  for  his  own  conduct.  The  foregoing  is  the  sub- 
stance of  those  letters,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  but 
it  is  probable  that  Preston  has  the  whole  as  all  was  pub- 
lished. 

Now  the  way  these  letters  came  to  light  was  this :  when 
Haywood  was  about  his  Tennessee  history  he  applied  to 
Col.  G.  M.  Sevier  having  possession  of  his  father's  papers, 
the  Governor  being  dead,  for  documents.  And  Sevier 
foolishly  to  say  the  least  of  it,  published  the  letters.  And 
of  course  they  went  the  rounds.  This  I  think  was  about 
1820.  Great  excitement  was  produced  in  the  country  by 
these  publications  as  might  be  expected  from  the  celebrity 
of  these  two  men,  Campbell  and  Shelby.  The  first  altho 
dead  left  a  brilliant  character  for  his  deeds  in  the  old  war. 
The  latter  was  no  less  distinguished  for  the  part  he  acted 
in  the  same  war,  with  the  additional  laurels  now  in  the 
last  war,  all  still  living  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful  peo- 
ple. The  public  mind  was  astounded.  For  such  a  char- 
acter as  Campbell's,  which  had  so  long  been  unimpeached, 
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and  not  only  that,  but  that  he  had  soon  after  that  battle 
been  promoted  to  a  high  rank  in  the  regular  army,  after 
such  a  lapse  of  years  to  be  thus  assailed  and  that,  too,  by 
such  a  man  as  Governor  Shelby,  astonished  everybody. 
And  all  seemed  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  touching  an 
opinion.  Young  Preston,  however,  soon  broke  the  charm. 
He  procured  and  published  certificates  of  a  great  many 
men  then  living  who  had  been  in  the  battle,  proving,  as 
far  as  a  negative  could  be  proved,  that  Gov.  Shelby's 
statements  were  untrue.  Among  other  things  that  Camp- 
bell had  two  horses  along,  one  a  bay  and  the  other  a  black 
with  a  bald  face;  that  his  servant  was  a  mulatto  about  the 
height  and  size  of  his  master,  named  Billy,  and  that  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  Campbell  rode  the  bay  and  Billy  the 
black  bald;  and  furthermore  he  procured  and  published 
the  official  report  of  the  battle,  made  out,  agreed  upon, 
and  signed  by  all  those  great  chiefs  before  they  left  the 
ground,  giving  Campbell  due  credit  for  the  part  he  acted, 
all  this  seemed  to  throw  the  burden  on  Shelby.  So  he 
went  to  work  and  procured  and  published  a  good  many 
countervailing  certificates  and  I  believe  there  was  a  re- 
joinder or  two.  After  a  while  all  died  away,  everybody 
being  tired  of  talking  about  it,  leaving  Campbell's  charac- 
ter as  pure  as  it  found  it.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seemed  to 
react  on  Shelby. 

My  reason  for  referring  to  this  affair  is  by  way  of  pre- 
caution to  you,  presuming  that  from  your  inquiries  into 
the  character  of  those  men  some  might  refer  to  this  mat- 
ter in  a  garbled,  one-sided  way  and  do  harm.  I  think  I 
stand  in  as  fair  position  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  as  any 
one  can,  for  they  were  both  great  favorites,  and  stood 
equal  to  me. 

And,  furthermore,  my  situation  at  the  time  gave  me  the 
best  opportunity  to  know  all  about  it.  And  add  to  all  the 
lively  interest  I  felt  for  the  character  of  both,  perhaps  be- 
yond that  of  most  men  on  account  of  my  long  acquaint- 
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ance,  leads  me  to  rely  a  good  deal  on  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  thus  given.  My  intention  is  that  you  make 
no  use  of  this  unless  it  should  become  necessary  to  repel 
such  as  may  be  offered  for  mischief.  Nor  should  it  under 
any  circumstances  be  carried  into  your  publication. 

Origin  of  American  Ci,EvEi,ands. 

Why  Col.  Cleveland,  equally  entitled,  was  not  also  thus 
honored  with  such  compliments  I  never  knew.  Nor  do  I 
remember  ever  to  have  heard  him  speak  of  it  during' 
our  long-  and  intimate  acquaintance  on  Tugalo,  South 
Carolina,  as  you  have  rightly  supposed.  Though  he  talked 
much  of  that  affair.  I  will  sometime  when  I  have  more 
leisure  give  you  a  long  and  interesting  chapter  about  him. 
For  I  know  his  history  well,  having  received  it  mostly 
from  himself,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  early  part  was  con- 
nected with  that  of  my  father.  It  was  the  most  reckless, 
daring  and  romantic. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  Oliver  Cromwell  through  an 
illegitimate  son  by  a  Miss  Cleveland,  a  lady  of  some  dis- 
tinction. Cromwell,  you  know,  had  great  pretentions  to 
piety  and  to  prevent  discovery  the  child  was  sent  off  to  be 
destroyed.  But  the  undertaker  had  compassion  on  the 
innocent  babe  and  put  him  with  a  foster  father  in  a  remote 
quarter  where  he  was  raised  and  by  some  singular  cir- 
cumstances, like  Douglass  of  Scots,  he  came  to  light  and 
became  distinguished.  The  Colonel  had  a  history  of  his 
life,  large.  I  have  read  it.  He  prided  himself  much  on  his 
descent  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  Clevelands  in  Amer- 
ica are  from  that  root. 

Thomas  and  Faulin  Who  Brought  the  News. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  the  proper  place  to  say  that  I 
never  heard  anything  of  the  Irishman's  looking  glass  be- 
fore you  mentioned  it.  I  suspect  it  is  all  a  hoax.  The 
storv  does  not  tell  well  at  all. 
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I  forgot,  too,  to  say  a  little  more  about  Thomas  and 
Faulin,  the  men  who  brought  the  news  of  the  Indian  in- 
vasion in  1776. 

Thomas  settled  on  Holston,  raised  a  family,  and  was  re- 
spectable. Gen.  Thomas,  now  of  Alexandria,  La.,  is  his 
son. 

Faulin,  altho  long  a  refugee  from  justice,  for  this 
great  act  of  kindness  to  the  settlers  on  the  frontier,  was 
forgiven  and  received  into  companionship.  He  married 
and  settled  on  Watauga,  but  soon  took  to  his  old  trade  of 
horse  stealing. 

One  of  these  companies  commanded  by  a  Captain  Loo- 
ney,  a  fine  fellow,  went  to  take  him.  He  defended  himself 
from  his  house.  At  length  they  came  to  a  parley  and  pro- 
posed terms  on  which  he  surrendered  and  came  out  with 
his  rifle  in  his  hand. 

While  he  and  Looney  were  conversing  about  the  mat- 
ter, men  all  around,  a  certain  red-mouthed  Irishman, 
named,  Ingram,  slipped  around  and  shot  Faulin  behind. 
But  before  he  fell  he  raised  his  gun  and  shot  Looney,  who 
was  standing  just  before  him,  and  they  both  fell  dead  to- 
gether. Ingram  himself  was  afterwards  killed  for  some 
of  his  villainy.    I  used  to  know  him.     Faulin  I  never  saw. 

The:  Father  of  Lynch  Law. 

In  those  times  there  were  a  great  many  bad  men  settled 
along  the  frontiers  who  by  their  thefts  annoyed  the  coun- 
try greatly.  Insomuch  that  the  people  entered  into  com- 
binations to  suppress  them  and  formed  companies  called 
regulators.  They  formed  in  military  style,  with  officers, 
etc. 

They  also  organized  a  court  and  appointed  some  three 
or  four  of  their  aged,  discreet  men  judges  to  try  criminal 
causes,  award  punishment,  etc.  The  company  would 
bring  up  suspected  fellows  and  the  court  would  try  them. 
But  they  seldom  extended  punishment  beyond  whipping 
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and  driving  from  the  country,  sometimes  making  them 
pay  for  property  stolen,  when  they  had  the  means. 

This  method  of  breaking  up  combinations  of  rogues  was 
first  set  on  foot  by  Col.  Charles  Lynch,  of  Bedford  county, 
Va.,  where  I  was  raised.  He  and  my  father  were  ac- 
quainted. (The  same  man  for  whom  Lynchburg  was 
named.)  This  plan  was  started  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago. 

The  measure  seemed  to  be  called  for  from  the  situation 
of  the  country  at  the  time.  And  it  has  been  practiced 
more  or  less  in  the  settling  of  new  countries  from  that 
time  until  within  a  few  years  past,  since  the  laws  operate 
with  more  efficiency.  The  authorities  generally  connived 
at  it  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  And  perhaps  nowhere 
has  it  been  more  common  than  in  Tennessee.  Lynch  at 
first  punished  with  thirty-nine  stripes,  taking  as  I  suppose 
Moses  for  his  model.  And  this  was  for  a  great  while 
called  Lynch's  law,  meaning  all  unlawful  whipping.  Any 
of  the  old  men  now  in  the  South  and  West  can  tell  the 
meaning  of  Lynch's  law. 

Lynch,  however,  has  been  improved  upon  and  more 
sever  punishments  sometimes  inflicted.  I  have  given  this 
feature  of  Western  history  from  the  presumption  that  you 
may  not  have  known  it. 

First  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain1. 

You  ask  if  I  was  in  the  campaign  of  1788,  commanded 
by  my  father.  I  was  then  in  this  country  in  command  and 
on  my  back  sick.  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  along 
on  that  occasion  and  have  often  thought  had  I  been  there 
the  affair  at  the  Lookout  Mountain  might  have  terminated 
differently  for,  with  a  few  of  the  right  sort  of  men,  I  should 
have  had  with  me,  my  superior  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  I  always  had 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  and  to  make  the  best 
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of  a  crisis,  a  wonder  might  have  been  performed,  though 
perhaps  I  might  have  been  killed. 

I  know  not  the  number  of  men  on  that  campaign,  but  I 
think  not  less  than  1,000.  Haywood  says  450.  After  lay- 
ing waste  the  country  for  a  great  distance  down  the 
river  they  arrived  at  the  Lookout  Mountain  late  in  the 
evening,  too  late  to  cross  the  army,  as  -crossing  was  diffi- 
cult, being  a  narrow  defile  ;  something  of  a  Thermopylae 
of  a  place.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  take  possession  of 
the  pass  until  morning.  But  the  Indians  had  anticipated 
them,  fired  on  the  party  and  drove  them  back.  Night 
coming  on  they  had  to  desist.  In  the  meantime  the  In- 
dians reinforced  and  prepared  for  a  formidable  defense. 
Early  next  morning  a  large  division  was  sent  to  force 
their  way.  The  commander  was  along-.  From  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  mountain,  for  1  will  not  say  ground,  because 
it  was  mostly  rocks,  they  had  to  march  pretty  much  in 
Indian  file  and  zigzag  among  the  rocks,  as  they  could  (and 
as  I  have  told  you  before  in  those  wars  the  officers  had 
always  in  time  of  danger  to  go  in  the  lead,  so  it  was  here, 
hence  the  distinction  among  the  officers).  The  Indians 
being  posted  to  great  advantage  and  concealed  behind 
the  rocks,  trees,  etc.,  they  poured  down  on  the  men  a 
sudden  and  destructive  fire.  Many  were  killed  and  among 
others  Captain  John  Hardin  (not  Joseph,  as  you  suppose. 
The  Utter  I  afterwards  knew.  They  were  twin  brothers), 
and  Capt.  Bullard,  and  Capt.  Vincent  was  wounded 
through  the  body,  though  he  finally  recovered.  I  knew 
him  afterwards. 

These  were  bold,  gallant  men  marching  at  the  time  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  companies.  Great  confusion 
ensued  in  the  ranks.  The  situation  of  the  place  was  such 
that  it  was  impossible  to  rally  the  men  until  they  got  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Indeed  some  ran  off  to  the  en- 
campment. Orders  were  sent  to  bring  up  the  balance  of 
the  troop,  they  refused  to  come ;  the   commander  went, 
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found  them  in  confusion,  and  with  all  his  influence  and 
authority  could  not  command  them.  They  began  to  break 
off  in  squads  until  nearly  all  went  off,  leaving  but  few  with 
their  commander.  Consequently  he  was  obliged  to  recall 
the  advance  and  retreat.  They  returned  unmolested  and 
were  not  attacked  at  night,  as  Kaywood  says.  Although 
they  broke  up  in  disorder  they  after  a  while  got  'together 
and  marched  home  in  order.  I  never  heard  the  comman- 
der blamed  for  want  of  courage  or  skill  in  this  affair.  But 
the  discomfiture  proceeded  from  a  combination  of  un- 
toward circumstances,  the  like  of  which  have  frequently 
disappointed  the  best  concerted  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuted plans.  He  was  elected  the  next  year  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  also  to  the  convention  that  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution.  This  was  the  last  service  he  performed  in 
the  West,  as  he  then  resigned  his  Indian  agency  and  re- 
turned to  Virginia,  as  I  have  told  you  before.  This  was 
in  the  year  1789. 

I  have  thought  that  if  there  was  blame  at  all  in  this 
campaign  it  was  in  venturing  too  far  with  so  few  men. 
But  I  never  heard  of  their  being  annoyed  on  their  return 
march,  and  the  marvel  is  that  they  were  thus  allowed  to 
return. 

Biographical  Itlms. 
You  ask  about  Joseph  Winston  and  the  McDowels.  I 
had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  them  all  when  I  was  young. 
The  first,  a  relative,  a  clever  man,  was  major  under  Col. 
Cleveland  at  King's  Mountain,  and  afterwards  member 
of  Congress.  The  others,  Charles,  the  general,  Joseph, 
his  brother,  and  Joseph,  a  cousin,  were  all  clever  and 
somewhat  conspicuous,  but  claiming  nothing  from  you  ex- 
cept the  General,  and  he  only  as  connected  with  the  King's 
Mountain  affair.  He  was  quite  a  light  man,  the  others 
were  substantial.  Col.  Tipton  figured  in  nothing  except  in 
the  Frankland  affair.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  was  not  at 
King's  Mountain  nor  in  any  of  the  Indian  wars.     He  was 
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a  rough,  respectable  man.  Generals  White  and  Doherty  I 
knew  well.  Both  of  them  were  the  best  sort  of  men,  but 
every  way  moderate,  though  you  may  learn  more  about 
them  in  East  Tennessee,  where  they  lived. 

I  knew  nothing  of  Capt.  Christian  and  Maj.  Sharp,  of 
whom  you  are  speaking  as  having  done  something  in 
1793.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  person  now  living  who  was 
at  either  of  the  battles  of  Island  Flats,  the  Point,  or  even 
King's  Mountain. 

The  Bledsoes  I  knew  well.  They  were  both  respectable 
and  were  both  killed  by  Indians.  Anthony  was  smart,  a 
good  deal  of  a  business  man,  and  not  a  gun  man.  He  had 
had  some  public  employment,  but  attended  mostly  to  his 
own  business.  iv 

Isaac  was  ordinary.  He  had  in  early  life  been  one  of 
the  long  hunters,  so  called.  When  I  knew  him  he  was 
rather  old  for  the  woods. 

I  have  now  answered  as  well  as  I  can  the  most  of  your 
inquiries,  reserving,  however,  Pickens  and  Cleveland  and 
King's  Mountain  for  another  chapter,  to  which  I  may 
perhaps  add  Gen.  Clark,  of  Georgia,  and  Gen.  Winchester, 
of  Tennessee.  I  could  say  a  good  deal  about  Generals 
Smith  and  Robertson,  but  they  left  intelligent  sons  now 
living  who  can  speak  for  them.  So  has  Gen.  Winchester. 
His  eldest  son,  M.  B.  Winchester,  is  an  intelligent  gentle- 
man living  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  in  the  district  now  rep- 
resented by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Williams.  Gen.  Winchester  was 
quite  a  distinguished  man,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution. 
He  came  here  at  an  early  time,  was  brigadier  in  the  regu- 
lar army  during  the  last  war.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  worth.  The  son  referred  to  arrived  to  manhood 
many  years  before  his  father's  death  and  must  have  known 
much  about  him.  The  General  was  not  a  man  of  the 
woods,  but  efficient  in  everything  else,  very  methodical. 
I  should  expect  there  is  a  good  deal  of  documentary  evi- 
dence of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
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Gen.  Clark,  of  Georgia,  was  quite  a  distinguished  pio- 
neer. During  the  Revolution,  at  the  time  when  the  army 
had  overrun  the  Southern  States,  and  called  on  the  people 
to  take  protection  and  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty, 
Clark's  patriotic  soul  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  submission, 
rallied  around  him  a  band  of  similar  spirits  andv  was  for 
a  long  time  there  on  a  small  scale  what  Sumter  was  in 
South  Carolina.  He  was  with  Morgan  at  the  Cowpens. 
After  the  Revolution  he  was  the  great  leader  in  the  wars 
against  the  Creek  Indians.  I  think  his  Christian  name 
was  Elijah.  He  had  a  son,  Gen.  John  Clark,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished. I  know  not  to  whom  you  may  apply  for  in- 
formation about  Gen.  Clark.  The  Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  now  represents  the 
district  in  which  Clark  formerly  lived,  as  I  believe,  and 
which  was  then  a  frontier. 

Cherokees  friendly yo  some  whites,  fierce  to  others. 

And  here  I  will  remark  a  thing  about  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians which  you  may  not  have  known,  to  wit :  that  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution  until  the  termination  of 
all  the  Indian  wars  in  1795  they  never  interrupted  the 
frontier  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia ;  that  while  they 
were  during  that  time  carrying  on  war  with  its  greatest 
fierceness  against  the  people  of  the  present  Tennessee, 
there  was  peace  and  continued  intercourse  there.  All  the 
war  we  had  there  was  with  the  Creeks. 


NOTES  ON  JOHN  WRIGHT  STANLY,   OF  NEW- 
BERN,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  Cot,.  John  D.  Wjiitford. 

John  Wright  Stanly's  fleet  of  armed  vessels  had  been 
taken  by  the  British  war  vessels  forcing  a  neutral  port, 
St.  Enstatins,  in  the  West  Indies.  His  warehouses 
filled  with  goods  about  the  same  time  were  burned  at 
Newbern  by  the  Tory  raiders.  Yet,  amid  all  this  gloom  in 
these  dark,  sad  hours,  some  of  our  prominent  citizens,  at 
least,  stood  undismayed,  unconquered.  Among  them  none 
had  suffered  so  much  in  loss  as  this  Stanly,  to  whom  we 
have  just  referred,  and  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak 
at  some  length. 

There  is  romance  connected  with  John  Wright  Stanly's 
residence  among  our  people,  that  might  not  prove  unin- 
teresting to  briefly  relate.  He  was  passing  from  Philadel- 
phia south  without  the  shadow  of  expectation  of  locating 
there.  Stopping  with  the  family  of  Richard  Cogdell,  he 
became  at  once  overwhelmed  with  love  for  one  of  his 
young  daughters,  which,  being  fully  reciprocated,  changed 
the  course  of  this  patriot — of  this  man  who  did  so  much 
and  of  whom  so  little  is  now  known,  even  in  this  com- 
munity, though  Gaston  had  said  he  was  a  merchant  of  the 
greatest  enterprise  and  most  extensive  business  ever 
known  in  North  Carolina. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mother  of  George  E. 
Badger  was  a  sister  of  John  Stanly's  (son  of  John  Wright) 
mother,  and  also  a  Cogdell.  Margaret  Stanly,  sister  of 
John  Stanly  married  Dr.  John  Beckwith,  who  came  to 
Newbern  from  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Annie  Stanly, 
another  sister,  married  Captain  Taylor,  brother  of  Chief 
Justice  Taylor,  of  North  Carolina.     They  had  no  children. 
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They  had  besides  John,  three  other  brothers,  James,  Rich- 
ard and  Thomas  Stanly. 

Thomas  Turner,  mentioned  as  partner  of  John  Wright 
Stanly,  also  married  one  of  Richard  Cogdell's  daughters. 
About  midway  between  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
historic  hickory  tree  in  the  churchyard,  on  a  stone  near- 
ly level  with  the  walk,  are  cut  these  words : 

"This  marble  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  John 
Wright  Stanly,  a  man  whose  talents  employed  in 
extensive  commerce  and  tried  by  uncommon  vicis- 
situdes, deserved  a  nobler  monument.  John  Wright 
Stanly  came  to  Newbern  soon  after  1770.  John 
Stanly,  his  eldest  son  and  child,  was  born  in  New 
bern  in  1774.    He  died  in  1833. 

"John  Wright  Stanly  died  June  1st,  A.  D.,  1789,  age 

47  years.     Ann,  his  wife,  July  2d,  A.  D.,  1789,  age 

35  years." 

For  more  than  a  century  the  dust  of  this  great  man,  it  is 

seen,  has  been  mingling  undisturbed  with  the  dust  of  the 

one  he  so  well  loved.     The  hickory  was  then  a  living,  if 

a  dumb  witness  at  the  burials ;  it  is  older  than  the  town 

itself. 

But  a  few  months  after  these  deaths  the  spirit  of  Cas- 
well joined  the  spirit  of  Stanly,  his  close  friend  while  liv- 
ing. The  former,  too,  first  settled  in  Newbern,  1746, 
then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was  appointed 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Court.  John  Rice  was  clerk,  and  on 
the  maternal  side  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks. 
They  lived  in  the  house  recently  pulled  clown  on  Pollock 
street  by  Capt.  S.  Hilton,  and  there  this  great  orator  and 
distinguished  divine  and  historian  was  born. 

The  home  of  John  Wright  Stanly  previous  to  the  war 
and  through  it,  was  a  house  still  recollected  by  some  per- 
sons of  this  generation,  on  the  grounds  where  are  located 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Havens  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Stimpson.     East   of  it  on   the   Neuse   were  his   wharves. 
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In  front  of  it,  south,  now  the  property  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Walter 
Duffy,  was  his  garden — beautifully  laid  out  it  was,  with 
spacious  greenhouses,  shrubbery,  plants  and  flowers  with 
brick  walks  running  around  and  through  them.  After  the 
war  and  until  his  death,  his  residence  was  where  is  at  pres- 
ent the  stately  brick  mansion  of  Dr.  James  B.  Hughes. 
About  forty  years  ago  the  old  house  was  accidentally 
burned,  then  belonging  to  Mrs.  Nathan  Smith.  The  Stan- 
ly mansion,  as  generally  known,  is  the  residence  of  James 
A.  Bryan,  Esq.,  the  commencement  of  which  was  prior 
to  the  Revolution  by  John  Wright  Stanly,  though  it  was 
not  finished  until  some  time  after  the  war,  when  it  was 
first  occupied  by  John  Stanly,  his  gifted  and  eldest  son. 
His  father  never  lived  there,  but  during  the  visit  of  Wash- 
ington in  1791,  to  Newbern,  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were 
secured  and  temporarily  furnished  for  him  by  our  citizens, 
his  chamber  being  the  front  room  on  the  left  as  the  build- 
ing is  entered. 

Thomas  Turner  was  a  partner  of  John  Wright  Stanly 
about  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  and  Jacob  Gooding  was 
afterwards  his  clerk,  and  as  early  as  1809  purchased  for 
him  his  stock  of  goods  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Gooding 
stated  the  Stanly  armed  vessels  lost  were  fourteen  in 
number,  in  addition  to  some  burned  at  his  wharves  in 
Newbern.  These  vessels  were  either  armed  here,  or  had 
captured  their  armament  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  this  way 
the  cannon  at  the  corner  of  the  church  grounds  on  Pollock 
and  Middle  streets  was  secured.  It  had,  until  the  dust  wore 
it  away,  the  name  of  Lady  Blessington  cast  upon  it.  This 
lady  had  fitted  out  in  England  a  privateer  which  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  and  be  taken  on  the  ocean  by  the 
Stanly  fleet.  The  gun  was  set  up  where  it  now  is  in  1810 
by  Jonathan  Price,  from  which  commenced  his  survey  of 
the  town,  the  first  being  in  1723  and  the  next  in  1779. 
In  1875  W.  H.  Marshall  made  a  new  map  of  Newbern,  but 
no  survey.     It  is  known  that  Mr.  Stanly  supplied  at  dif- 
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ferent  times  various  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  the 
Continental  Army  in  the  field.  General  Nathaniel  Greene 
himself,  when  destitution  was  threatening  his  troops, 
visited  him  at  Newbern  and  obtained  $80,000,  General 
Greene  holding  himself,  after  the  war,  personally  respon- 
sible, though  not  a  dollar  of  the  amount  was  ever  returned 
by  him  or  the  Government. 

Thus,  John  Wright  Stanly  had  lost  his  vessels,  his  store- 
houses and  their  valuable  contents,  and  his  money  had 
been  given  out  without  stint  or  hesitation,  and  still  he  was 
not  done.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1781,  he  was  at  Phila- 
delphia, by  request  of  Robert  Morris,  the  acknowledged 
financier  of  the  Revolution,  this  the  gloomiest  year  of  the 
great  struggle,  to  consult  on  raising  money  for  the  army. 
On  this  day,  too,  Gaston,  as  before  seen,  was  killed  at 
Newbern,  and  Mr.  Stanly  in  all  probability  would  not 
have  been  less  unfortunate  if  he  had  been  at  home.  The 
appearance  of  the  Tories  in  the  town  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  the  inhabitants  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
raid  was  "to  take  Stanly  dead  or  alive."  Unquestionably 
his  annoyance  to  the  British  was  very  great. 

After  the  war  he  struck  the  "e"  out  of  Stanly  in  his 
name,  as  it  was  included  by  the  English  in  their  way  of 
spelling  the  name  (Stanley). 

Though  not  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Stanly's  familiarity  with 
mercantile  affairs,  his  intelligence  and  wisdom  in  Council 
caused  the  offer  to  be  made  to  him  of  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  and  we  believe  he  did  so  serve  for  a  while. 

In  1784  the  Newbern  Academy  was  incorporated  and 
among  such  distinguished  citizens  as  Governor  Caswell, 
and  Governor  Nash,  the  name  of  John  Wright  Stanly  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  trustees. 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  services  of  Mr.  Stanly  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Having  much,  he  gave  much.  In  fact,  he  gave 
nearly    all    he   had,    and    his    own    life   being   in   constant 
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jeopardy  tried  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  firmest 
and  bravest  of  the  patriots.  He  went  down  in  the  vigor 
of  manhood.  If  he  had  lived  longer,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  his  fortune  would  have  been  retrieved  by  his 
business  capacity,  his  intrepid  exertions.  His  moderation 
and  generous  feelings  were  conspicuous  always. 

Oh,  yes,  we  are  conscious  that  there  is  a  glamour  con- 
nected with  the  military  most  difficult  to  oveicome  for  any 
act  in  civil  life,  however  important  and  noble.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  without  money,  not  a  soldier  could  step ; 
not  a  drum  could  beat ;  not  a  gun  could  fire.  Is  not  money 
the  "sinews  of  war,"  as  has  been  so  often  so  truthfully 
demonstrated?  "John  Wright  Stanly,  comparatively,  be- 
queathed poverty  to  his  family;  to  his  country  he  gave  his 
fortune,  for  our  independence." 


THE  HIGHLANDERS  IN  AMERICA.1 

In  the  present  work  Dr.  MacLean  has  discovered  a 
field  hitherto  largely  unoccupied.  The  romantic  and 
thrilling  history  of  many  Highlanders  before  coming  to 
America,  patriotism,  love  and  devotion  to  or,  better,  a 
blind  fatuity  in  the  destiny  of  the  fallen  Stuarts,  hatred  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Fifteen,  the  Forty-five,  Cul- 
loden,  a  desire  to  better  their  condition,  were  all  elements 
that  were  present  in  the  emigration  of  Highlanders  to 
America. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  collect  the  material  relating 
to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  in  America  prior  to  the 
peace  of  1783,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  important 
settlements  were  effected  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
besides  the  attempts  in  New  York.  The  period  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  apparently  has  been  considered 
from  many  standpoints,  even  to  separate  histories  con- 
cerning the  parts  taken  therein  by  the  French,  German, 
and  Negro  troops.  But  the  fact  that  over  7,000  High- 
landers were  mustered  under  the  standard  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  heroically  bore  their  share  of  the  conflict,  has 
been  overlooked,  or  else  only  incidentally  referred  to. 

Allusions  are  found  here  and  there  to  Scotch  Highland 
settlements,  but  "without  any  attempt  at  either  an  account 
or  origin  of  the  same."  The  knowledge  of  these  settle- 
ments has  been  kept  alive  by  the  publication  of  certain  of- 
ficial documents,  including  the  American  Archives,  New 


1  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Settlements  of  Scotch  Highlanders 
in  America  Prior  to  the  Peace  of  1783,  together  with  notices  of 
Highland  Regiments  and  Biographical  Sketches.  By  J.  P.  MacLean, 
Ph.  D.  [7  lines  of  membership  in  Learned  Societies  and  titles  of 
books. 1  Illustrated.  The  Helman-Taylor  Company,  Cleveland. 
Jolin  Mackay,  Glasgow,  1900,  O,  cloth,  pp.  459,  with  list  of  sub- 
scribers.    To  be  had  of  the  author,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  $5,  net. 
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York  Documentary  and  Colonial  History,  North  Carolina 
Colonial  Records,  Georgia  Historical  Society  Publica- 
tions, the  Darien  Papers,  issued  by  the  Bannatyne  Club, 
the  McDougald  Letter  Book,  the  St.  Clair  Papers,  and 
certain  Scotch  works  on  the  history  of  the  Highlanders 
which  are  little  known  in  America.  From  this  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  work  is  based  mostly  on  primary  and  con- 
temporary authorities,  but  the  author's  use  of  these  au- 
thorities is  not  all  that  could  be  desired  and  leaves  the 
reader  from  time  to  time  in  doubt  as  to  the  sources  quoted. 
It  sometimes  happens,  too,  that  in  the  multitude  of  indi- 
vidual facts  the  general  trend  of  the  narrative  is  lost,  and 
the  reader  is  led  into  a  labyrinth  from  which  a  second 
reading  is  necessary  to  extricate  him.  There  are  twenty 
portraits  and  illustrations,  but  all  apparently  reproduc- 
tions from  old  wood  cuts. 

The  general  scope  of  the  volume  is  fully  guaged  by  the 
table  of  contents :  Chapter  I — The  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land;  II — The  Scotch-Irish  in  America;  III — Causes  that 
led  to  Emigration ;  IV — The  Darien  Scheme ;  V — High- 
landers in  North  Carolina;  VI — Highlanders  in  Georgia; 
VII — Captain  Lachlan  Campbell's  New  York  Colony; 
VIII — Highland  Settlement  on  the  Mohawk;  IX — Glen- 
aladale  Highlanders  of  Prince  Edward  Island ;  N — High- 
land Settlement  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia;  XI — First  High- 
land Regiments  in  America;  XII — Scotch  Hostility 
towards  America;  XIII — Highland  Regiments  in  Ameri- 
can Revolution ;  XVI — Distinguished  Highlanders  in  the 
Interests  of  Great  Britain  ;  XV — Distinguished  Highland- 
ers in  the  Cause  of  America ;  Appendix. 

As  seen  the  work  begins  with  a  review  of  the  Pligh- 
landers  in  their  old  home  ;  then  follows  a  chapter  on  the 
Scotch-Irish  in  America,  a  subject  much  exploited  already 
and  which  appears  in  the  present  work  only  as  an  intro- 
duction proper,  for  while  the  blood  of  the  Highlanders 
flows   in   the  veins   of  the   Scotch-Irish,   and   while   there 
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were 'men  of  distinct  Highland  origin  among  them,  they 
are  still  largely  different  in  race,  language  and  in  some 
cases  in  religion;  further,  the  Scotch-Irish  were  more 
numerous ;  they  had  begun  their  immigration  at  an  earlier 
period  and  in  the  Revolution  were  generally  patriots. 

The  causes  that  led  to  Highland  emigration  were  gener- 
ally little  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  had  such 
great  effect  on  most  early  settlers.  Their  reasons  were 
more  prosaic  and  business  like.  They  were  by  nature  op- 
posed to  emigration ;  they  were  home  lovers.  The  causes 
were  the  abolishment  of  the  old  clan  system  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  chiefs  to  the  condition  of  landlords,  the  first 
effects  being  felt  on  these  estates  where  the  chiefs  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  homes  to  save  their  lives ;  then 
came  absentee  landlordism,  a  demand  for  rents  and  a  hard 
blow  to  the  "universal  belief  that  the  land  belonged  to 
the  clan  in  common ;"  then  came  a  further  demand  for 
increase  in  rents  to  supply  the  "sweets  of  Southern  lux- 
uries," but  ''unquestionably  the  most  potent  of  all  causes 
for  emigration  was  the  introduction  of  sheep  farming." 

The  first  scheme  in  which  Highlanders  embarked  in 
connection  with  America  was  the  settlement  at  Darien  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  1695,  proposed  by  William 
Paterson,  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Anticipating 
all  the  trade  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  isthmian 
canal  as  painted  in  our  day,  Paterson  held  up  to  the  as- 
tonished gaze  of  the  simple-minded  Highlander  a  scheme 
of  commercial  grandeur  that  fairly  eclipsed  Law  and  the 
South  Sea  bubble  and  made  the  Highlander,  already  sore 
over  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  as  well  as  other  Scotchmen, 
rush  for  the  stock  of  a  corporation  which  for  its  part 
vouchsafed  to  the  credulous  public  but  few  details  of  its 
plans,  only  enough  to  excite  boundless  hopes  and  desires. 
An  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Asia,  Africa  and 
America  was  granted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  for  thirty- 
one  years,  and  goods  imported  by  the  company  were  to 
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come  in  duty  free,  with  some  exceptions,  for  twenty-one 
years.  The  amount  subscribed  in  Scotland  was  £400,000, 
of  which  £220,000  was  paid  in.  The  English  people,  in- 
spired by  trade  jealousy  and  fearing  the  commercial  supre- 
macy of  Scotland  that  was  sure  to  result  from  the  enter- 
prise, interfered  to  crush  the  undertaking.  The  English 
and  Dutch  East  India  Companies  both  joined  in  the  hue 
and  cry  against  this  new  trust  that  was  likely  to  interfere 
with  their  monopoly.  The  city  of  London  was  aroused, 
and  as  a  result  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
subscriptions  were  withdrawn,  "accelerated  by  the  threat 
of  impeachment  by  the  English  Parliament."  But  the 
Scotch  determined  to  go  it  alone.  In  1698  the  expedition 
started  with  settlers.  Their  subsequent  history  is  brief: 
Santiago  provisions,  embezzlement  and  starvation ;  dis- 
ease and  death ;  abandonment  and  re-embarcation ;  a  hor- 
rible voyage  home,  some  landing  in  New  York,  others 
captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  all  refused  supplies  by  the 
governors  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes  and  New  York  under 
orders  from  William  III.,  of  Bloody  Memory,  "the  Dutch 
defender  of  the  English  Christian  Tory  faith."  So  ended 
the  Darien  scheme  and  the  first  connection  of  the  High- 
landers with  the  New  World.  In  their  eagerness  to  invest 
in  the  expedition  the  Scotch  showed  as  much  madness  as 
was  seen  a  few  years  later  when  Law  brought  forward  his 
South  Sea  scheme  '  and  its  final  results  were  far  more 
heartrending. 

The  Highland  settlements  in  the  Southern  States  were 
of  much  more  importance  and  influence  than  those  of 
other  sections.  The  States  most  interested  are  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  To  the  first  of  these  Highlanders 
began  coming  in  numbers  as  early  as  1739,  when  a  ship- 
load arrived  under  the  command  of  Neil  MacNeil,  of  Kin- 
tyre,  who  settled  on  the  Cape  Fear ;  from  that  time  tmtil 
1775  the  stream  of  immigrants  was  more  or  less  steady, 
and  so  great  that  the  "Carolina  mania"  was  well  known  in 
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Scotland.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  provincial  government,  which  received  and  succored 
many  that  arrived  in  actual  distress,  by  the  "inordinate 
fondness"  of  Governor  Johnston  for  Scotchmen,  even 
Scotch  rebels,  and  by  the  terrors  of  Culloden.  They  set- 
tled principally  on  the  upper  Cape  Fear,  in  the  present 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Moore,  Bladen,  New 
Hanover,  Robeson,  Scotland,  Richmond  and  Anson,  with 
Cross  Creek,  the  modern  Fayetteville,  as  their  commer- 
cial and  racial  center.  Although  these  counties  bordered 
South  Carolina,  that  province  received  no  considerable 
accession  of  population  from  this  source.  This  immigra- 
tion was  particularly  heavy  during  1740,  1746-47,  1767  and 
1773-75.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  set- 
tlers had  been  concerned  in  the  uprising  of  1745  in  behalf 
of  the  Young  Pretender,  and  after  their  defeat  at  Culloden 
had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 
They  soon  found  themselves  confronted  with  an  uprising 
in  America  against  the  same  power;  they  were  besought 
by  the  Continental  Congress  and  by  members  of  their  own 
race  to  join  the  patriot  cause  or  at  least  to  remain  neutral 
in  the  pending  struggle.  An  effort  was  even  made  to  ap- 
proach them  from  the  religious  side.  They  hesitated ; 
they  remembered  their  former  uprising  and  its  sad  re- 
sults ;  they  thought  of  their  oath  and  felt  that  it  was  still 
binding,  as  their  descendants  plead  to  this  day,  and  then 
hurried  to  the  King's  standard  which  Allan  MacDonald, 
of  Kingsborough,  husband  of  the  celebrated  Flora,  one 
of  the  last  of  the  .Highlanders  to  be  received  with  kindness 
and  sympathy  by  the  colony,  and  now  the  first  to  turn  his 
hand  against  her,  had  unfurled  at  Cross  Creek.  Under 
instructions  from  Governor  Josiah  Martin  he  sought  to 
unite  with  the  proposed  enterprize  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
against  North  Carolina,  then  expected  off  Wilmington. 
But  the  patriots  were  awake  ;  the  Highlanders  were  met 
at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  February  27,   1776,  and  over- 
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whelmingly  defeated.2  The  privates  were  paroled  and  the 
leaders  found  themselves  in  Halifax  jail  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  men  whose  country  they  had  insulted.  This  defeat 
broke  forever  the  power  of  the  Highlanders  in  North 
Carolina,  for  when  Cornwallis  passed  through  Cross 
Creek  on  his  retreat  from  Guilford  Court  House  in  178 1 
he  found  small  aid  and  comfort.  Dr.  MacLean,'  in  the 
Appendix,  disposes  of  the  story  told  by  some  of  the 
Scotch  historians  that  1,500  Highlanders,  armed  and 
equipped,  were  offered  Cornwallis  on  this  occasion,  and 
corrects  also  that  other  story  of  the  capture  of  Governor 
Burke  by  MacNeill,  the  hero  of  that  exploit  being  the  no- 
torious David  Fanning. 

Dr.  MacLean,  while  writing  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  racial  instinct,  still  leans  clearly  to  the  side  of  the  pa- 
triots. Many  of  the  Highlanders  came  to  North  Carolina 
not  only  poor  and  needy,  but  in  actual  distress,  and  were 
helped  with  a  brotherly  hand.  They  not  only  showed  base 
ingratitude  but  protruded  themselves  into  a  quarrel  with 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do  and  of  which  they  knew 
none  of  the  merits.  Of  these  men  Dr.  MacLean  says 
(pp.  123-124): 

It  is  no  wonder  that  although  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter 
have  elapsed  since  the  Highlanders  unsheathed  the  claymore  in 
the  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina,  not  a  single  person  has 
shown  the  hardihood  to  applaud  their  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  treated  with  the  utmost  charity,  their  bravery 
applauded,  they  have  been  condemned  for  their  rude  precipitancy, 
besides  failing  to  see  the  changed  condition  of  affairs,  and  resent- 
ing the  injuries  they  had  received  from  the  House  of  Hanover 
that  had  harried  their  country  and  hanged  their  relatives  on  the 
murderous  gallows-tree.  Their  course,  however,  in  the  end 
proved  advantageous  to  them;  for,  after  their  disastrous  defeat, 
they  took  an  oath  to  remain  peaceable,  which  the  majority  kept, 
and  thus  prevented  them  from  being  harrassed  by  the  Americans, 

2  A  small  monument  was  erected  to  commemorate  this  victory 
in  1857.  On  February  15,  1900,  Mr.  Bellamy,  of  the  Sixth  North 
Carolina  district,  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  give  the 
Moore's  Creek  Monumental  Association  $10,000  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  the  monument  and  enclosing  and  beautifying  the 
battlefield.  The  bill  was  reported  back  favorably  by  the  Library 
Committee. 
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and,   as  loyal  subjects   of  King   George,   the   English  army   must 
respect  their  rights. 

But  were  these  men  worse  than  other  Tories  and  did 
not  even  the  Tories  have  considerable  reason  for  their 
course  of  action?  The  Highlanders  took  the  side  of  the 
established  government ;  the  extent  and  resources  of  the 
colonies  were  unknown  to  them ;  of  the  causes  of  the  re- 
bellion they  knew  nothing;  they  had  no  new  quarrel  with 
the  British  king  and  were  glad  that  he  had  let  them  off 
so  easily  from  the  results  of  their  former  transgression ; 
why  should  they  in  the  teeth  of  their  past  history  plunge 
into  a  new  rebellion;  while  we  may  not  care  "to  applaud 
their  action''  was  it  not  the  most  sensible  course  for  them 
to  pursue?  Would  it  not  have  been  madness  (with  their 
knowledge,  not  ours),  for  them  to  have  done  otherwise? 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Tory  element  in  the  colo- 
nies represented  to  a  large  extent  the  conservative  class, 
those  who  had  large  property  and  who  had  most  to  lose 
by  a  disruption  of  the  status  quo,  and  it  must  be  recalled 
also  that  many  Southern  men  whose  honesty  and  charac- 
ter cannot  be  questioned  sided  with  the  North  in  our  own 
Civil  War. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Highland  settlement  in 
Georgia  in  1736,  which  served  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida.  In  1774  Sir  William  Johnson 
brought  a  colony  of  Highlanders  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  Like  their  brethren  in  North  Carolina  these 
joined  the  king's  standard;  the  men  fled  to  Canada  leav- 
ing their  families  behind.  After  the  war  they  settled  at 
Glengarry,  Out.  There  were  also  settlements  at  Glena- 
ladale,  P.  E.  I.,  and  Pictou,  N.  S.,  which  in  the  period 
subsequent  to  that  covered  by  this  volume  have  grown 
into  importance. 

Highlanders  rendered  important  service  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war ;  and  in  the  Revolution  7,000  fought  with 
the  British  troops,  the  principal  organizations  being  the 
Black  Watch  or  426.,  and  Frazer's  Highlanders  or  71st, 
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which  bore  an  heroic  part  in  the  Southern  campaign  of 
1780-81.  It  was  to  this  regiment  that  most  of  the  Tories 
were  joined,  and  in  it  was  Hamilton's  Loyal  North  Caro- 
lina regiment.  A  Chapter  is  devoted  to  distinguished 
Highlanders,  who  served  in  America  under  Great  Britain, 
and  another  to  those  who  served  the  patriot  cause.  This 
includes  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Gen.  Alexander  McDon- 
gall  and  Gen.  Lachlan  Mcintosh. 

An  appendix  with  extracts  from  authorities  is  added, 
but  there  is  no  index,  a  very  serious  defect  in  a  volume 
of  such  pretensions  and  where  personal  names  are  of  so 
much  importance.  The  citation  of  authorities  is  less  than 
could  have  been  desired,  for  they  are  massed  too  heavily. 
Some  careless  slips  in  typography  and  some  unimportant 
errors  in  statement  are  noted  and  the  style  at  times,  par- 
ticularly when  the  author  is  following  the  history  of  the 
regiments,  becomes  confused  and  faulty.  The  study  is  not 
brought  further  than  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  does 
not  undertake  a  review  of  Highland  influence  on  America. 
But  in  general  accuracy,  enthusiasm  in  a  work  demanding 
long  and  laborious  research  over  a  wide  field  of  history 
and  devotion  to  truth  the  book  deserves  high  praise. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

My  Life  and  Times,  1810-1899.  By  John  B.  Adger,  D.  D. 
Richmond,  Va. :  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion, 1S99,  large  8vo.,  pp.  681,  cloth,  portraits,  $3.00. 

The  Adgers  were  Huguenots  who  found  their  way  from 
France  into  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  They  aided 
in  the  defense  of  Londonderry  in  1689.  James  Adger 
sailed  into  Charleston  harbor  in  the  year  1802.  Eight 
years  later  his  third  son,  John  B.  Adger,  first  saw  the  light. 
The  earliest  recollections  of  the  latter  are  associated  with 
the  city  of  his  birth,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  tells 
us  how  he  stood,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  before  his  grand- 
mother, to  read  the  New  Testament  and  to  listen  to  her 
prophesy  that  he  would  become  a  preacher.  He  recalls 
also  the  ringing  of  handbells  and  the  illumination  of  the 
streets  by  means  of  candles  in  honor  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  made  between  the  United  States  and  England  in 
1814, 

In  1824  the  young  Adger  was  sent  northward  beyond 
the  Potomac  to  receive  education.  A  year  at  Kinderhook 
Academy  made  him  ready  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class  in 
Union  College,  New  York,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  the  year  1828.  During  this  collegiate  period  he  be- 
came a  Christian  and  connected  himself  with  the  Presby- 
terian church.  The  following  quotation  is  here  given 
from  Adger's  story  of  these  youthful  days : 

"The  astute  old  President  of  Union  College  [Dr.  Nott] 
was  the  father  of  many  New  York  politicians.  The  fam- 
ous William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  tate  in  1861,  was 
one  of  them.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  college,  Mr.  Seward 
came  there  once,  a  young  and  rising  lawyer  of  Central 
New  York ;  he  came  on  a  visit  to  his  college  society,  of 
which  I  was  a  member.     I  gave  him  an  invitation  to  ride 
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in  a  buggy  with  me  to  the  Cohoes  Falls,  seven  miles  from 
Schenectady.  He  honored  me  by  accepting.  I  have  often 
thought  what  a  change  there  might  have  been  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  if  I  had  happened  unfortunately 
to  upset  the  buggy  and  broken  Seward's  neck.  Possibly 
there  had  been  no  "irrepressible  conflict"  in  our  country 
between  free  and  slave  labor,  and  possibly  no  war  between 
the  States." 

From  1829  until  1833  the  author  of  our  volume  was  a 
member  of  the  classes  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. A  photograph  of  the  theological  student  is  inserted 
in  the  volume.  The  face  of  the  young  Adger  might  well 
serve  as  a  study  in  the  portrayal  of  the  face  of  the  Apostle 
John.  Grace  and  strength  in  rare  union  are  stamped  upon 
the  countenance.  The  lips  are  firmly  set  together  in  a 
curve  of  beauty.  The  eye  seems  to  speak  of  the  candid, 
pure  soul  within.  Candor  and  humility  of  spirit  mark  the 
narrative  in  which  Adger  tells  the  story  of  the  spiritual 
struggles  and  of  the  friendships  of  his  life  in  Princeton. 

As  a  Christian  missionary  among  the  Armenians,  Adger 
spent  the  years  from  1834  until  1846.  His  chief  task  then 
was  to  aid  in  the  translation  and  publication  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Psalms,  sermons,  tracts  and  D'Au- 
bigne's  History  of  the  Reformation.  In  1846  the  Ameri- 
can Board  refused  to  keep  him  longer  in  the  mission  field 
because  Adger  happened  to  own  some  negro  slaves  in 
South  Carolina.  In  this  connection  our  author  has  some- 
what to  speak  concerning  Southern  slavery  : 

"A  grand  civilizing  and  Christianizing  school,  providen- 
tially prepared  to  train  thousands  of  negro  slaves,  brought 
hither  from  Africa  by  other  people  against  our  protest 
some  two  hundred  years  ago.  Never  was  any  statement 
more  absurdly  false  than  that  slavery  degraded  the  negroes 
of  the  South  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position.     *     *     * 

*  *  *  *  In  the  great  and  good  school  of  slavery, 
then,  our  slaves  were  receiving  the  most  needful  and  valu- 
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able  education  for  this  life,  and  very  many  of  them  for 
the  life  to  come.  The  two  races  were  steadily  and  con- 
stantly marching  onwards  and  upwards  together.  Hence, 
when  emancipation  was  suddenly  forced  upon  us,  it  found 
a  good  many  pupils  in  the  school  of  slavery  who  were 
ready  to  be  graduated,  while  it  found  all  of  them  consider- 
ably educated.  One  hundred  years  more  of  the  school  of 
slavery  might  have  fitted  them  all  for  graduation.'' 

These  words  were  written  by  a  man  who  gave  up  five 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  (1847-51),  to  the  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  negroes  of  Charleston.  He 
secured  the  erection  of  a  church  building,  in  which  the 
principal  seats  were  set  apart  for  the  slaves.  He  continued 
to  labor  among  the  negroes  until  weakness  of  eyesight 
turned  him  aside  from  the  work.  Dr.  John  L.  Girardeau 
immediately  stepped  into  Dr.  Adger's  place.  A  larger 
building  was  erected,  and  for  many  years  the  Gospel  was 
taught  to  the  colored  people  after  the  manner  inaugurated 
in  1847  by  the  author  of  these  memoirs. 

In  1857  Dr.  Adger  took  up  the  work  of  teacher  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  This  was  his  last  great  field  of  labor  until  phy- 
sical infirmity  kept  him  permanently  in  his  chamber. 
There  he  began  to  write  the  story  of  his  life  and  times. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  live  to  complete  the  work.  The 
two  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  volume  contain  discus- 
sions of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  controversies  that  took 
place  within  the  period  covered  by  his  own  life.  Appar- 
ently the  last  portion  of  the  memoir  prepared  by  Dr.  Ad- 
ger is  published  as  Chapter  X.  It  bears  the  title,  "Remi- 
niscences of  the  war  between  the  States."  In  many  re- 
spects these  are  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  entire 
volume.  They  tell  the  story  of  Dr.  Adger's  life  in  Co- 
lumbia, when  he  stood  like  a  brave  man  and  true  among 
his  own  people  and  gave  aid  and  encouragement  during 
the  days  of  the  war  and  desolation. — Henry  Alexander 
White. 
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The  History  of  Alamance.  By  Miss  S.  W.  Stockard. 
Raleigh:  Capital  Printing  Company,  1900,  O,  pp.  166,  6 
portraits  and  ills,  boards,  $1.00. 

This  work,  on  the  history  of  Alamance  county,  N.  C, 
as  is  shown  by  the  text,  although  no  statement  to  that 
effect  appears  on  the  title  page,  was  a  thesis  prepared  for 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
by  Miss  Sallie  Walker  Stockard,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  take  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  institution 
(A.  B.  1898).  As  a  first  essay  in  historical  writing  by  one 
who  has  developed  a  taste  for  the  past  life  of  the  section 
in  which  she  lives  the  book  is  not  without  interest  and 
value.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  geological  char- 
acter of  the  section  in  which  Alamance  county  is  located, 
the  early  settlements  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Indians. 
The  early  settlers  of  the  county,  many  of  them  Germans 
and  Quakers  from  Pennsylvania,  are  reviewed  and  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  War  of  the  Regulation,  for  it  was 
within  the  limits  of  this  county  that  this  early  struggle 
against  illegal  taxation  had  its  culmination.  The  war  of 
the  Revolution  is  more  slightly  treated ;  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  the  Lutheran,  German  Reformed  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  but  none  to  the  Quakers,  although  they 
have  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  development  of 
the  county.  There  is  a  chapter  on  education  and  one  on 
cotton  manufacturing  which  is  by  no  means  commensur- 
ate with  the  subject,  for  here  in  1837  was  the  birth  of  this 
growing  industry  in  North  Carolina,  and  here  was  dyed 
the  first  yard  of  colored  cotton  goods  made  in  the  South. 
The  history  of  the  civil  war  and  of  reconstruction  in  this, 
the  heart  of  the  Ku  Klux  country,  is  omitted  entirely.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  family  history:  Albright,  Mont- 
gomery, Mebane,  Holt,  Fonst,  Clendenen,  Lindley, 
Woody,  Stafford,  Cook,  Puryear,  Newlin,  Scott,  Trolin- l 
ger,  White,  Turner,  but  there  is  in  these  genealogies  little 
system  and  fewer  dates. 
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The  work,  as  published,  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the 
standard  in  the  outline  formerly  printed  in  these  Publica- 
tions (vol.  3,  pp.  354-5,  1899).  Some  of  the  chapters  have 
been  omitted  altogether,  others  condensed,  until  only  an 
unsatisfactory  skeleton  remains.  From  the  standpoint  of 
historical  scholarship  the  book  is  a  dismal  failure  and  re- 
flects little  credit  on  the  author.  There  is  no  table  of  con- 
tents, no  index,  no  foot  notes,  no  bibliography,  and  little 
of  the  apparatus  that  marks  the  scholar.  The  English  is 
slovenly  and  weak.  The  writer  also  simply  does  not  know 
the  literature  of  her  subject. 

Chapter  V.,  on  "the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Ala- 
mance," does  not  touch  the  subject  of  which  it  promises  to 
treat.  It  is  a  marvel  of  ignorance, a  miracle  of  errors, a  per- 
formance which  would  have  made  even  John  H.  Wheeler 
in  his  palmiest  days  turn  pale  at  the  genius  for  misstate- 
ment displayed.  Quoting  Bancroft  on  matters  of  local 
history  and  ignoring  all  the  original  sources  and  scientific 
monographs  printed  in  the  last  sixty  years  by  specialists 
is  the  acme  of  folly.  "No  printing  press  until  1754!" 
Surely  the  author  of  this  book  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
library  of  her  alma  mater,  which  contains  a  copy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Revisal,  printed  in  Newbern  in  1752.  She 
even  fails  to  give  correctly  the  name  of  the  first  governor 
of  North  Carolina.  Certainly  with  this  writer  the  Muse  of 
History  has  slept  in  North  Carolina  since  the  days  of 
Martin  (1829).  Space  is  too  limited  to  point  out  all  the 
errors  of  this  book. 

History  of  Tennessee,  its  people  and  its  institutions.  By 
William  Robertson  Garrett,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
American  History  and  Dean  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
College,  and  editor  of  the  American  Historical  Magazine; 
and  Albert  Virgil  Goodpasture,  A.  M.,  formerly  clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Bran- 
don Printing  Co.,  1900,  pp.  351,  8vo.,  illus.,  cloth,  80  cents. 
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Some  years  ago  the  late  Wm.  H.  Stephens  said  in  an  ad- 
dress :  "I  speak  for  that  heroic  State  who  was  baptized  in 
her  infancy  with  the  sprinkling  of  revolutionary  blood  on 
Kings  Mountain ;  who  five  years  afterward  struck  again 
for  independence  under  the  banner  of  the  daring  young 
state  of  Franklin ;  who  grappled  single-handed  and  alone 
for  fifty  years  with  the  dusky  warriors  of  the  forest,  in  all 
their  battles  from  the  Kentucky  line  to  the  Southern  Gulf ; 
who  beat  back  the  British  legions  at  New  Orleans  ;  who 
smote  the  false  Spaniard  at  Pensacola;  who  rushed  with 
Taylor  into  the  breech  at  Monterey,  and  stand  in  the  tri- 
umphal march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.  Thrice  has  she 
furnished  to  the  nation  in  times  of  peril  a  chief  magistrate, 
each  of  signal  abilities.  To  the  Senate  she  has  given  the 
eloquence  of  Felix  Grundy,  the  wisdom  of  George  W. 
Campbell,  the  antique  virtues  and  Roman  purity  of  Hugh 
L.  White,  the  magnificent  oratory  of  the  generous 
Foster,  and  the  far-reaching  statesmanship  of  the  peerless 
Bell.  And  although  she  has  so  recently  laid  away  beneath 
the  sods  of  a  hundred  battlefields  a  wealth  of  intellect  and 
manhood  sufficient  tp  enrich  an  empire,  she  can  still  point 
with  pride  to  a  host  of  living  children  worthy  of  their 
noble  lineage."  Many  persons  no  doubt  regarded  this 
speech  as  a  hyperbole,  but  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  history  of  Tennessee.  Up  to  the  writing  of  this  book 
one  to  get  the  history  of  the  State  had  to  read  the  ancient 
history  of  the  State  by  Haywood,  Ramsey  and  Putnam, 
and  the  modern  one  of  Phelan,  and  scattered  pamphlets 
and  magazine  articles,  which  made  the  task  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  tiresome  one.  In  this  book  of  341  pages  is  com- 
pressed nearly  all  that  is  important  in  all  of  the  literature 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  written  in  a  clear,  lucid  style,  which 
so  far  from  tiring,  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  Whoever 
wants  to  know  the  true  history  of  Tennessee  divested  of 
all  extraneous  matter,  be  he  schoolboy  or  savant,  let  him 
read  this  book. — M.  J.  W. 
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Transactions  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Society,  Vol.  Ill, 
1898-1899.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Printed  for  the  Society. 
Cloth,  pp.  251,  1899,  large  8vo. 

This  volume  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  attests  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Owen, 
whose  labors  in  other  fields  are  so  %well  known  to  the 
readers  of  our  Publications.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alabama  Historical  Society  a  distinguished  Presbyterian 
divine  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Owen's  work  during  the  past 
year  declared  with  enthusiasm  that  Mr.  Owen  had  been 
raised  up  by  God  for  his  work.  Certainly  Alabama  can 
congratulate  itself  that  so  intelligent  and  so  tireless  a 
student  has  taken  up  the  task  of  exploiting  the  historical 
past  of  that  Commonwealth.  The  State  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, too,  on  a  legislature  wise  enough  to  aid  by  an 
appropriation  this  historical  research.  The  efforts  to  res- 
cue material  from  garrets  and  cellars  has  been  undertaken 
none  too  soon  by  the  accomplished  Secretary,  and  stu- 
dents everywhere  will  wish  him  success  in  planting  upon 
sure  foundations  the  history  of  another  Southern  State. 
We  shall  not  attempt  any  valuation  of  the  material  con- 
tained in  this,  the  third  volume  of  Transactions.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  set  out  here  the  titles  in  order  to  show  the 
thoroughness  of  plan  and  scope  that  has  distinguished  the 
labors  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

Necrology,  by  Thomas  M.  Owen;  The  work  of  the 
South  in  Building  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Gar- 
rett;  Relics  and  Antiquities,  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sorsby,  C.  A. 
Lanier,  Dr.  W.  C.  Richardson  and  Thomas  M.  Owen ; 
Choctaw  Indian  Names  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  by 
H.  S.  Halbert ;  General  and  Staff  officers  from  Alabama  in 
the  war,  1861-65;  French  Exploration  from  Mobile,  by  P. 
J.  Hamilton ;  The  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,  by 
A.  W.  Dillard ;  A.  Geographical  Sketch  of  the  Alabama 
Territory,  by  Justus  Wyman ;  Governor  William  Wyatt 
Bibb,  by  C.  E.  Jones ;  Wilcox's  Brigade,  by  Gen.   C.  M. 
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Wilcox;  Diary  of  Richard  Breckenridge,  1816;  The  Visit 
of  President  James  Monroe  to  Alabama  Territory,  June 
I,  1819;  Early  History  of  Monroe  County,  Alabama,  by 
Thomas  M.  Owen;  The  Creek  Indian  War  of  1836,  by 
John  A.  Campbell ;  Burr's  Conspiracy,  Documents  ;  Tales 
of  Personal  Adventure  ;  Recollections  of  Incidents  in  the 
War  between  the  States,  by  John  W.  DuBose ; 'Letters 
from  George  Strother  Gaines  relating  to  events  in  South 
Alabama,  1805-1814. — T.  IT.  Clark. 

A  Georgian  Biuigalozv.  By  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  pp.  121,  illustrations, 
1900,  8vo.,  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  story  for  juveniles,  written  in  a  fresh,  attractive 
style,  but  rather  extravagant  and  disconnected,  still  with 
adventure  enough  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  youth- 
ful readers.  The  story  is  about  an  English  family,  the 
Nortons,  who  settled  in  Georgia.  They  go  on  a  fishing 
expedition  and  see  a  whale,  which  was  subsequently  cap- 
tured by  other  parties,  and  a  very  remarkable  whale  he 
must  have  been,  for  at  his  capture  he  wiped  out  two  boats 
and  seven  men  with  a  flap  of  his  tail,  and  after  his  death 
"the  stench  from  his  carcass  filled  whole  counties."  We 
have  glimpses  of  a  negro  cake-walk,  a  visit  to  a  negro's 
"fine  fa'am,"  the  description  of  which  is  realistic,  and  a 
discourse  is  given  from  Daddy  Mose,  who  had  been 
"preachin'  de  word  o'  de  Spirit,"  on  the  origin  of  the 
"Buckra'h"  and  negro  races.  This  discourse  is  rather 
amusing  and  original,  and  part  of  the  negro  dialect  in 
which  it  is  given  is  very  good,  and  also  similar  to  some 
dialect  work  of  a  South  Carolina  journalist  in  a  local 
paper  a  few  years  back.  We  also  have  glimpses  of  a 
Southern  fair  with  its  orator,  whose  speech  was  "a  very 
eloquent  one."  As  the  story  continues,  all  of  the 
family,  except  Mr.  Norton,  sail  for  England,  a  terrific 
storm  arises,  one  of  the  children  is  put  in  a  boat  and  thus 
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rescued.  As  the  ship  is  evidently  gone  to  pieces,  one  of 
the  boys  ties  notes  to  his  pet  pigeons  which  are  released 
from  the  ship  and  return  to  the  Georgia  home ;  the  father 
learns  of  the  condition  of  his  family  from  the  notes,  and  he 
sets  out  on  a  steamer  and  finally  discovers  part  of  his 
family  floating  about  on  a  raft.  The  book  closes  by  a  re- 
union of  the  entire  family  in  England.  One  of  the  most 
striking  characters  in  the  work  is  a  foreign  governess, 
Fraulein  Dinkspiel,  to  whom  the  negroes  were  consider- 
able of  a  curiosity. — McDonald  Furman,  Privateer,  S.  C. 

Commodore   Paid  Jones.      By    Cyrus    Townsend    Brady. 
Great  Commander  series.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Brady  has  written,  in  this  life  of  Commodore  Jones, 
a  very  valuable  and  readable  book.  He  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  work  of  Commodore  Alexander  Stodell  Mc- 
Kenzie,  published  in  1841  ;  the  work  of  John  Henry  Sher- 
burne, published  in  1825,  and  the  life,  compiled  from  the 
manuscript,  of  Miss  Janette  Taylor,  who  was  a  niece  of 
Paul  Jones,  which  was  published  in  1830.  He  also  ac- 
knowledges having  secured  valuable  information  from  the 
articles  of  Captain  Mahan  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  The 
work  gives  all  that  is  valuable  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Commodore  and  the  fullest  account  heretofore  published 
of  his  entrance  into  the  navy  and  his  celebrated  career.  A 
number  of  his  letters  are  given  which  add  much  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  book.  His  career  as  prize-agent 
in  France  and  Denmark,  and  his  service  in  the  Russian 
navy,  furnish  very  interesting  chapters,  as  do  all  the  facts 
relating  to  his  assuming  the  name  of  Jones,  and  his  resi- 
dence in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  while  settling  the  es- 
tate of  his  brother. 

Altogether  the  book  is  not  only  pleasantly  written,  but 
furnishes  in  its  474  pages  an  interesting  history  of  this 
most  celebrated  man.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  title 
page  the  author  names  his  hero  simply  "Paul  Jones,"  and 
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in  his  preface  and  final  chapter  and  elsewhere  "John  Paul 
Jones."     "Quien  Sabe?" — M.  J.  W. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1898-9$,  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  prints  a  preliminary  bib- 
liography of  Confederate  Text-Books  (1861-65).  The 
books  listed  are  divided  into  ten  classes :  Primers,  num- 
bering, including  all  editions  and  those  of  whose  publica- 
tion announcement  was  made,  16  issues;  Spellers,  14; 
Readers,  29;  Arithmetics,  11;  Grammars,  12;  Geog- 
raphies, 4 ;  Dictionaries,  1  ;  Books  on  foreign  Languages, 
8;  Sunday-school  and  other  Religious  Books,  20;  Miscel- 
laneous, 10.  A  careful  collation,  with  uprights,  is  given 
whenever  it  has  been  possible  to  see  the  work  in  question. 
The  bibliography  is  now  printed  for  additions  and  correc- 
tions, and  is  intended  as  an  appendix  to  his  History  of 
Education  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  Civil  War,  which 
is  well  advanced.  Few  special  collections  of  Confederate 
Text-Books  are  known.  In  the  present  list  the  collections 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  library  of  Dr.  Weeks  have  been  examined.  There  is  a 
small  collection  in  the  Harvard  University  Library,  an- 
other is  owned  by  Mr.  Plimpton,  of  the  firm  of  Ginn  & 
Company,  and  another  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

About  three  years  ago  a  number  of  public-spirited  men 
from  North  and  South,  at  the  courteous  invitation  of  Capt. 
W.  H.  Sale,  the  proprietor,  met  at  the  Capon  Springs  re- 
sort, West  Virginia,  to  consider  educational  matters  of  the 
South.  The  movement  has  been  very  interesting,  and  the 
third  conference  held  last  June  was  one  of  the  best  yet 
had,  and  the  very  buoyant  tone  and  valuable  information 
observable  in  the  Proceedings  are  very  gratifying  and  sig- 
nificant (paper,  pp.  108,  1900,  Raleigh,  N.  C).  The  aims 
of  the  Association  are  very  broad,  not  being  limited  to  one 
race  at  all,  but  the  burden  of  the  contributions  relate  to 
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the  negro.  The  utterances  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of 
all  respect  and  consideration,  as  they  are  the  deliberate 
views  of  college  presidents  and  teachers  who  are  in  close 
contact  with  the  problem  that  they  study  from  the  highest 
motives  and  most  earnest  devotion.  Two  of  these  leaders, 
Horace  Bumstead,  of  Atlanta  University,  and  F.  G. 
Woodworth,  of  Tougaloo  University,  are  very  decided  in 
declaring  for  the  higher  education  of  the  black  on  the 
ground  of  furnishing  pioneers  for  the  mass.  "No  savior 
of  a  race  was  ever  of  an  alien  race,''  says  the  latter,  while 
the  other  holds  that  "in  every  community  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  the  common  people,  occasionally  at  least,  to 
look  into  the  face  of  a  college-bred  man  or  woman  of  their 
own  race,  and  catch  something  of  inspiration  from  his  high 
attainment."  President  Bumstead  goes  even  further  and, 
giving  DuBois's  facts,  thinks  "the  negro  college  graduate 
as  an  individual  is  a  good  bread-winner,  thrifty  property- 
holder  and  conservative  citizen."  It  is  a  strong  statement 
these  gentlemen  make  in  the  face  of  such  a  mighty  volume  " 
of  opinion  on  the  other  side.  Of  course  they  are  influ- 
enced by  the  analogy  of  the  white,  but  that  method  of  ar- 
gument is  the  likeliest  of  all  to  lead  to  disaster  Certainly 
there  is  an  overwhelming  drift  even  among  the  superior 
stratnm  towards  the  practical  branches,  manual  training 
and  its  higher  applications.  Culture  studies  may  be  left 
to  woman  and  to  the  few  men  in  our  leisure  class,  and  that 
would  leave  but  little  room  for  the  colored  man,  not  count- 
ing  that  tough  obstacle  of  ethnologic  prejudice.  Some 
black  educators  do  not  take  the  optimistic  path  of  these 
two  white  witnesses,  but  experience  alone  will  be  a  solvent 
of  the  matter. 

Miss  Louise  J.  Smith  hints  a  glowing  future  in  art  for 
us  when  she  quotes  the  belief  among  reflecting  men  that 
"America  will  be  the  next  art  centre  in  the  world." 

If  all  business  men  would  see  as  clearly  as  Mr.  R.  C. 
Ogden  (New  York  City)  does  the  profound  connection  be- 
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twecn  education  and  prosperity  there  would  be  much  more 
general  interest  in  school  work  in  every  locality.  Rev.  G. 
S.  Dickerman  who  acts  as  field  agent  and  general  investi- 
gator for  the  Conference,  has  a  thoughtful,  balanced  sum- 
mary of  conditions  through  the  South,  very  hopeful  in  at- 
titude. President  Dreher  confesses  that  "the  Southern 
people  read  less  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  our  coun- 
try," though  he  does  not  furnish  detailed  evidence  for  that 
position. 

Besides  Col.  Vawter's  article  on  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  Miller  school,  and  besides  two  or  three  other  papers, 
we  have  the  formal  report  of  the  meeting  and  list  of  mem- 
bers, the  whole  a  high  credit  to  the  overworked  Secre- 
tary, even  though  it  may  sound  ungracious  to  suggest  a 
table  of  contents  and  running  page  headings. 

Number  seven  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Huguenot  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina  consists  mainly  of  Historical 
Skctcli  of  the  Huguenot  Congregations  of  South  Carolina,  by 
the  late  Daniel  Ravenel,  with  notes  by  the  late  Wilmot  G. 
De  Saussure  (Charleston,  £>.  C,  1900,  paper,  pp.  74).  A 
savory  name  have  the  French  Protestants  made  for  them- 
selves in  South  Carolina,  and  all  worthy  are  they  of  any 
account  of  it  that  can  be  given.  For  a  time  they  were  am- 
bitious to  preserve  their  own  language  in  church  worship, 
especially  in  Charleston,  one  of  the  four  settlements  they 
made,  but  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  they  were 
forced  to  adopt  English  if  they  wanted  to  survive  as  an 
ecclesiastical  organization  there.  In  fact  they  have  largely 
been  absorbed  by  the  other  denominations  about  them, 
chiefly  the  Presbyterians.  But  in  the  City  by  the  Sea  they 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  their  deeds  and,  nearly  sixty 
years  since,  the  well  known  scholar,  Thos.  S.  Grimke,  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  French  congregation. 
Pie  dying  suddenly,  others  attempted  the  task,  with  no 
more  success  till  about  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when 
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the  present  author  was  requested  to  undertake  the  duty. 
Forty  years  have  passed  by  and  we  just  now  see  the  re- 
sult of  his  toils. 

He  set  out  to  trace  the  career  of  the  church  in  Charles- 
ton, on  the  Santee,  at  Orange  Quarter,  and  in  St.  John's, 
Berkeley.  A  hard  and  vexatious  path  was  his,  with  only 
scattered  references  in  the  printed  sources,  with  air  early 
records  burnt,  and  with  his  notes  and  many  of  the  later 
records  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  war.  But  cease- 
less industry  and  careful  search  and  painful  poring  over 
documents  and  musty  material  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  of  reminiscences  and  conversations  have  produced 
for  us  the  present  pamphlet — the  completest  repository  of 
facts  and  conclusions  that  we  shall  perhaps  see  for  many 
a  long  day  on  this  serious  stratum  of  a  gay  people. 

The  Society  that  bears  the  expense  of  this  publication 
seems  in  an  unusually  flourishing  condition,  as  local  his- 
torical associations  run.  It  reports  a  membership  of  222, 
with  an  increase  of  26  during  the  past  year,  and  no  resig- 
nations. Its  issues  should  have  table  of  contents,  chapter 
heading,  index,  running  heads,  or  some  help  to  readers  in 
referring  to  the  pages.  The  present  issue,  number  seven, 
has  none  of  these  aids. 

The  Charleston  Year  Book  for  1899  gives  up  153  pages 
to  valuable  historical  data.  Of  these,  135  pages  relate  to 
General  Thomas  Sumter,  consisting  of  some  fifty  original 
unpublished  letters  by  him  and  some  seventy  certified 
copies  of  letters  to  him  from  Greene.  They  are  all  chiefly 
military  dispatches  of  1780-1783,  and  were  obtained  for 
publication  from  the  Misses  Brownfield,  for  Sumter's,  and 
General  Edward  McCrady,  for  Greene's.  Rev.  Robert 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  a  very  active  and  entertaining  student  of 
bygone  days  of  Charleston,  sketches  the  work  of  artists  in 
that  city,  giving  a  list  of  the  portraits  of  the  leading  one, 
now  in  existence  and  identified.    An  evidence  of  the  unity 
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of  our  racial  origin  and  development  is  afforded  by  the 
reprint  from  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Register 
of  the  instructions  given  to  emigrants  from  Massachusetts 
to  South  Carolina  in  1697.  Without  attempting  to  pass  on 
the  value  of  the  municipal  reports  in  the  volume,  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  city  authorities  for  their  aid 
to   historical   study. 

One  of  the  best  results  of  the  great  historical  ability  and 
knowledge  of  General  M.  J.  Wright  is  his  Life  and  Services 
of  William  Blount  (pp.  142,  8vo.,  paper,  $1.00),  issued 
several  years  since,  though  now  practically  out  of  print, 
only  a  few  copies  being  in  the  hands  of  the  author.  It 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  family,  account  of  Blount's  career 
as  revolutionary  soldier,  western  pioneer,  agent  among 
Indians,  territorial  governor  and  United  States  Senator. 
The  work  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  original  material, 
a  portion  of  an  unpublished  manuscript,  and  the  rest  of  the 
authentic  documents  bearing  on  Blount's  impeachment 
before  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  was  acquit- 
ted. Afterwards  he  was  more  popular  at  home  as  a  re- 
sentment of  his  friends  and  neighbors  against  what 
seemed  to  them  unjust  treatment. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  28  pages,  entitled  James  Riunscy,  the 
inventor  of  the  Steamboat  (West  Virginia  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Society,  1900),  Mr.  George  M.  Beltzhoover, 
Jr.,  has  very  clearly  and  admirably  summed  up  the  evi- 
dence to  show  that  James  Rumsey  made  "the  first  success- 
ful application  of  steam  to  the  practical  purpose  of  naviga- 
tion." This,  it  is  claimed,  was  done  on  the  Potomac 
River  at  Shepherdstown  on  December  3,  1787,  a  date  un- 
mistakably preceding  that  of  his  rival  Fitch,  and  nearly 
a  score  of  years  before  Fulton.  Mr.  Beltzhoover  suggests 
a  monument  to  Rumsey  at  the  locality  of  the  experiment. 
There  is  a  bibliography  that  seems  full  and  searching. 
Only  one  thing  appears  lacking  in  the  paper,  a  sketch  of 
Rumsey's  descendants,  which  would  be  of  genealogical 
interest. 
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With  characteristic  German  thoroughness,  two  officers 
from  that  race  who  were  in  the  Confederacy,  have  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  Battle  of  Brandy  Station  on  June  9, 
1863.  The  authors,  Heros  Von  Borche  and  Julius  Schei- 
bert,  were  with  the  Southern  army,  the  former  on  Stuart's 
staff,  the  latter  as  military  spectator  from  his  govern- 
ment— Prussia.  The  text  is  said  to  be  very  fully  aided 
with  charts,  maps,  diagrams  and  illustrations.  It  is  not 
yet  translated  into  English. 

Miss  S.  O.  H.  Dickson,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  has 
printed  a  small  volume  of  Poems  (Richmond,  Va. :  Whit- 
tet  &  Shepperson,  1900,  oblong,  i6mo.,  pp.  62.  For  sale 
by  the  author  and  by  N.  C.  booksellers  generally,  $1.00). 
The  poems  partake  of  the  flavor  of  the  soil,  the  mountains 
furnishing  the  main  source  of  inspiration.  The  author 
confines  herself  to  no  particular  variety  of  verse,  but  is 
least  successful  in  the  sonnets.  The  poems,  "A  Prayer," 
"To  Beech  Mountain,"  "Heroes,"  "Till  death  doth  part," 
and  "O,  Prince  of  Peace,"  deserve  mention.  There  is 
more  of  sentiment,  more  of  imagination  and  fire  in  these 
poems  than  is  usual  in  the  poetry  from  that  State,  and  the 
metrical  powers  of  the  author  are  clearly  marked. 

Under  the  title  A  Chapter  of  South  Carolina  Constitutional 
History,  Dr.  David  Duncan  Wallace,  of  Wofford  College, 
traces  the  fortunes  of  the  tea  in  South  Carolina.  He 
shows  that  it  was  not  stored  in  damp  cellars  and  spoiled, 
as  the  histories  have  it,  but  that  it  was  sold  in  1776  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  and  that  the  anti-tea  meeting  in  the 
Exchange  on  December  4,  1773,  called  to  consider  the  tea 
question,  became  "a  regular  organization,  with  the  same 
chairman  on  successive  occasions,  a  standing  committee 
and  business  proposed  to  be  discussed  at  a  future  time." 
The  tea  caused  the  organization  of  this  General  Meeting 
in  which  the  Revolution  was  initiated.  Its  general  stand- 
ing committee  was  given  power  to  call  the  General  Meet- 
ing and  from  this  was  evolved  by  steady  and  uninterrupted 
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progress  the  first  Provincial  Congress.  {Publications  Van- 
derbilt  Southern  History  Society,  No.  4,  O,  pp.  8). 

In  a  notice  of  McCormick  and  Battle's  Convention  of 
1861  in  the  September  number  of  this  journal  (p.  386)  are 
printed  the  names  of  the  sixteen  surviving  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Secession  Convention  of  1861.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these  war  veterans 
are  passing  from  the  scene  of  action  by  the  death  of  Rev. 
Wm.  S.  Pettigrew  and  Judge  Thos.  J.  Wilson  since  the 
writing  of  the  review.  In  a  note  to  the  editor  Dr.  P>attle, 
the  accomplished  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
various  propositions  that  were  debated  but  voted  down  by 
this  convention.  These  included  the  Badger  ordinance 
which  recognized  that  the  Union  was  indissoluble  except 
by  revolution,  for  which  the  Craige  ordinance  was  sub- 
stituted ;  allowing  free  negroes  to  enslave  themselves ; 
debtors  in  prison  bounds  to  go  free  during  the  war;  limit- 
ing the  selling  price  of  cotton  yarns ;  creating  a  ministry 
of  war;  repeal  of  stay  law;  depriving  the  courts  of  civil 
jurisdiction  during  the  war  and  giving  superior  court 
judges  power  to  call  criminal  courts  for  the  trial  of  fel- 
onies ;  a  self-denying  ordinance ;  ordinances  making  sedi- 
tious language  criminal  and  requiring  a  test  oath.  Vari- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  amend  the  constitution  as  con- 
cerns the  declaration  of  rights,  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  departments,  also  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
revenue  and  public  debt,  but  the  convention  adjourned 
"without  rewriting  the  fundamental  law  or  making  other 
amendments  than  those  heretofore  mentioned."  Dr.  Bat- 
tle is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  documents  of  the  con- 
vention from  which  alone  the  negative  work  of  that  body 
may  be  learned. 

With  the  instinct  of  the  scholar,  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley,  in 
News  and  Courier,  Oct.  14,  1900  (Charleston),  goes  to  the 
original  sources  and  demolishes  the  myth  that  has  made 
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a  heroine  of  Emily  Geiger  in  representing  her  as  riding, 
in  1780,  over  a  hundred  miles  through  a  part  of  South 
Carolina  infested  with  tories  to  carry  an  important  dis- 
patch from  Greene  to  Sumter.  The  tradition  runs  that 
she  was  chosen  for  this  mission  because  no  man  could  get 
through  the  British  parties  swarming  over  the  land.  Mr. 
Salley  can  find  no  evidence  of  this  daring  adventure  in 
the  primal  sources  of  information. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  for  Aug.  24th,  contains 
the  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Richard  PI.  Battle  on  occa- 
sion of  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  statue  to  Governor  Z. 
B.  Vance  in  Capitol  square,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Aug.  22,  1900. 

Mr.  Polk  Miller  contemplates  a  compilation  of  "the 
songs  which  the  soldiers  of  the  South  used  to  sing  in  war 
times,"  and  hopes  to  have  it  ready  for  use  at  the  reunion 
at  Memphis  next  year. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Agriculture  issued 
as  its  regular  Bulletin  for  July  a  treatise  on  apple  culture 
(O,  p.  40).  There  are  illustrations  of  varieties  suitable  for 
the  various  sections  of  the  State  and  suggestions  on  the 
methods  of  preparing  for  market. 

In  the  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States,  by  the  late 
John  Jay  Knox,  recently  issued  by  Bradford  Rhodes  & 
Company,  of  New  York,  a  long  chapter  (pp.  522-667)  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  banking  in  the  various  Southern 
States,  the  sections' devoted  to  the  separate  States  being 
prepared  by  practical  bankers. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  for  Sept.  21st  contains 
an  interesting  and  valuable  review  of  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  decade  beginning  with  1872  by  Wm.  S. 
Pearson,  of  the  Morganton  Herald,  one  of  those  who  has 
been  a  part  of  the  things  of  which  he  writes.  According 
to  Freeman's  dictum,  Col.  Pearson  is  now  an  original 
authority  on  North  Carolina  history  and  as  such  must  live 
forever. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  EHet's   Women  of  flic  American 
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Revolution  is  in  preparation  by  William  Abbatt,  and  will  be 
published  if  sufficient  subscriptions  are  obtained. 

A  very  entertaining  treatment  of  a  worn  topic  is  Mau- 
rice Thompson's  "Life  and  Literature  in  the  old  South"  in 
the  Methodist  Review  (Nashville)  for  Sept. -Oct.,  1900.  He 
cheerfully  confesses  his  great  debt  to  newspapers  for  much 
of  his  material,  and  pays  a  tribute  to  the  periodical  issues 
as  "the  greatest  of  all  modern  books,"  which  the  coming 
historian  cannot  neglect,  as  "they  hold  the  true  history." 
Another  sound  note  does  he  strike  in  denouncing  that 
myth  of  an  antagonism  in  this  country  between  the  Puri- 
tan and  Cavalier.  Rather  he  thinks  if  a  differentiation 
must  be  found,  it  should  be  "climate  and  institutions." 
But  the  main  current  of  his  article  runs  along  the  familiar 
path  of  the  dwarfing  of  the  literary  plant  by  the  tangled 
mass  of  slavery.  With  northern  freedom  Hawthorne 
could  attack  "puritanism,"  but  no  pen  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac dared  be  raised  against  the  overshadowing  influence. 
But  the  ground  is  cleared,  "the  great  storm  of  war  blew 
away  every  barrier  which  for  so  long  had  limited  both 
life  and  art  in  the  South.  And  now  there  can  be  made 
no  prophecy  too  bright  for  the  future  of  Southern  litera- 
ture." 

The  editor  of  the  Review,  Dr.  J.  J.  Tigert,  honors  Mr. 
Allen's  Reign  of  Law  with  ten  pages  of  rigid  dissection, 
preserving  a  judicial  poise  in  his  criticisms,  but  finally  al- 
lowing the  book  as  "perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  its  kind  of 
writing"  which  will  "add  to  its  author's  well-earned  repu- 
tation," and  is  a  contribution  of  note  to  present  Southern 
literature.  Naturally  for  a  minister  he  is  not  taken  with 
the  hero's  discussion  of  science  and  theology,  but  turns 
to  Mr.  Allen's  love  of  nature  and  his  "delicacy  of  descrip- 
tion" as  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  story. 

The  Tennessee  writer,  W.  T.  Hale,  pleasantly  points  out 
the  literary  and  historical  possibilities  of  the  Tennessee 
Mountains. 
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One  of  the  most  caustic,  because  true,  arraignments  of 
Southern  Colleges  ever  made  is  Prof.  A.  Sledd's  "The 
Small  College  in  the  South."  He  declares  that  of  the 
"hundred  and  forty-one  chartered  literary  institutions  for 
men  and  both  sexes"  in  the  South,  the  most  are  "colleges 
in  name  only."  The  bulk  are  poor,  slenderly  equipped, 
slimly  attended  and  low  graded.  If  the  standard  of 'the 
New  England  College  Association  were  applied  to  them, 
over  one  hundred  would  have  to  close  doors,  while  the 
requirements  of  the  Southern  Association  would  exclude 
a  very  large  number.  The  Methodist  Board  has  found 
four-fifths  of  the  forty-four  Methodist  colleges  in  the 
South  unworthy  to  give  degrees.  Extracts  from  cata- 
logues and  official  announcements  indicate  to  what  a  depth 
of  hypocrisy,  venality,  superficiality  and  even  rascality 
some  institutions  have  descended.  But  Prof.  Sledd  sees 
no  hope  of  release  from  this  deplorable  state  except 
through  a  gradual  improvement  brought  on  by  raising  the 
public  conception  of  education. 

New  material  on  that  ever  fascinating  figure  in  political 
philosophy,  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  found  in  some,  twelve 
unpublished  letters  of  his  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  his- 
tory for  October,  1900.  They  range  from  1776  to  1818 
and  are  typical  of  his  appreciativeness,  intelligence  and 
many  sided  activities,  and  his  fondness  for  trying  to  pierce 
the  future.  He  refers  to  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  an 
extinct  animal,  to  European  politics,  to  his  new  university 
to  be  established,  and  lays  stress,  in  1778,  on  the  value  of 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  that  are  still  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. Pie  is  certain,  in  the  same  year,  that  "emigrants,  too, 
from  the  Mediterranean  would  be  of  much  more  value  to 
our  country  in  particular  than  from  the  more  northern 
countries."  How  far  he  missed  the  mark  can  be  realized 
when  we  compare  our  German  population  with  the  Italian. 
His  discontent  and  hopelessness  at  the  success  of  the  Fed- 
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eralists  trail  from  his  pen  even  in  October,  1794:  "A  total 
retirement  from  all  intermeddling  with  publick  affairs  and 
public  bodies  is  my  object."  But  his  intellectual  soil  is 
too  fertile  to  lie  idle,  and  his  busy  mind  turns  to  sheep, 
potatoes,  rape,  turnips,  frost,  drouth,  and  other  topics  of 
agriculture.  Then  skipping  over  a  wide  gap  we  find  him 
as  president  seeking  advice  as  to  the  best  man  to  appoint 
to  a  Virginia  office.  The  same  despondent,  hopeful,  con- 
tradictory Jefferson  that  seems  such  a  puzzle  to  so  many. 

The  interminable  squabble  goes  on  between  Nicholson 
and  Blair,  made  up  of  petitions  and  affidavits  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Certainly,  the  issue  of  protection  is  not  a  new  one  in 
our  life,  nor  that  of  monopoly,  or  trusts,  or  any  other  form 
of  privilege.  In  1633  Capt.  Tucker  presented  to  the  colo- 
nial management  a  strong  remonstrance  against  allowing 
the  Dutch  to  trade  in  Virginia,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
planters  retorted  that  Tucker  had  a  monopoly  of  the  pur- 
chase of  tobacco  and  would  give  only  one  penny  per  pound 
while  the  Dutch  were  ready  to  give  18  pence.  It  was  a 
time  of  paternalism  and  the  authorities  interfered  in  pri- 
vate affairs  far  more  than  now.  In  1634^  the  Governor 
reported  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  "this 
excessive  planting  of  tobacco,"  even  threatening  to  root 
up  all  tobacco  over  a  certain  proportion.  He  had  thus 
secured  a  supply  of  maize  and  prevented  want. 

There  are  nine  pages  of  "Notes  from  the  Council  and 
General  Court  records."  To  the^e,  the  indefatigable  edi- 
tor has  added  extracts  from  county  records  that  he  made 
as  "examples  of  what  historic  material  the  records  of  our 
older  counties  contain."  The  exploitation  of  these  sources 
would  be  "a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  literature 
of  Virginia"  if  done  by  a  capable  hand.  One  item  tells 
of  the  punishment  meted  to  a  white  man  in  1653  for  un- 
lawfully wounding  an  Indian.  Capt.  Kidd  made  his  name 
known  in  the  colony  as  we  have  a  proclamation  of  1699 
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ordering  all  the  officers  of  State  to  apprehend  the  bold 
sea  rover  and  see  justice  done  to  all  he  had  injured  if  pos- 
sible. 

Genealogical  material  in  the  shape  of  militia  accounts, 
land  patents,  biographical  sketches  and  pedigrees  of  the 
Farrar,  Fitzhugh,  Eskridge,  Green  and  Maupin  families, 
with  notes  and  reviews,  complete  this  number  'of  this 
leader  of  historical  magazines. 

The  American  Historical  Magazine  for  October  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.)  is  filled  largely  with  valuable  local  material 
bearing  on  county  histories.  Two  counties,  Sevier  and 
Robertson,  are  treated  in  sketches  prepared  for  the  Nash- 
ville Exposition  of  1880  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature  asking  for  local  histories  of  all  the 
counties.  A  third,  Washington,  one  of  the  first  organ- 
ized in  the  State,  fills  over  half  of  this  number  with  its 
records,  beginning  with  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of 
Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  by  North  Carolina  in  1778, 
and  coming  down  to  1790,  to  be  continued  in  later  issues 
of  the  Magazine.  Our  Spanish  entanglements  started 
more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  revolutionary  period, 
when  there  were  ravenous  glances  cast  at  New  Orleans, 
and  even  threats  of  capturing  it,  that  Gen.  James  Robert- 
son tried  to  quiet  in  1787.  State  volunteers  have  always 
been  troublesome  for  the  general  government  to  handle, 
and  two  papers  relating  to  Gov.  Blount  in  1813  are  an- 
other bit  of  evidence.  The  slave  trade  receives  a  side  light 
in  "Reports  of  Colonel  Ashton"  in  1830  on  the  killing  of 
Don  Miguel  in  Liberia,  where  he  was  maintaining  a  slave 
factory.  Colonel  Ashton,  who  was  authorized  by  the 
"American  Colonial  Society,"  found  that  tho  "Don  Miguel 
and  his  associates  were  a  hoard  of  pirates,"  there  was  no 
justification  under  any  law  for  his  life  to  be  taken  as  a 
retaliation.  Fragments  on  education,  Indians,  and  early 
days  complete  the  number. 
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In  the  July  number  of  Confederate  Veteran  (Nashville, 
Tenn.)  is  a  well  written  and  intensely  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  a  drill  and  review  of  Confederate  cavalry  conscripts 
in  Texas,  by  J.  B.  Polley.  In  addition  to  the  many  valua- 
ble war  incidents,  anecdotes  and  biographical  items,  there 
are  several  memorial  addresses,  and  a  list  of  Confederate 
dead  on  Johnson's  Island,  Ohio,  where  several  thousand 
prisoners  were  confined  during  the  Civil  War. 

According  to  the  August  issue,  most  of  the  Southern 
Women's  Memorial  Associations,  last  May,  united  under 
the  title  "The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion/' with  a  "strictly  memorial  and  historical"  object.  A 
very  readable  story  is  W.  C.  Ward's  personal  experience 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  same  may  be  said  of  P. 
B.  Spence's  reminiscences.  A  good  summary  of  medical 
service  in  the  Confederate  forces  is  contained  in  Dr.  C. 
H.  Tebault's  address.  The  District  of  Columbia  Camp 
of  the  C.  V.  A.  furnish  a  list  of  the  Confederate  dead  in 
two  soldier  cemeteries  in  Washington. 

The  number  for  September  has  several  contributions  on 
school  histories,  a  subject  that  has  been  considerably 
agitated  of  late  among  veterans  on  both  sides,  especially 
since  the  utterance  of  Gen.  A.  D.  Shaw,  Commander  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  last  July  (30),  in  Atlanta,  when  he  protested 
against  all  sectional  teachings  in  schools.  This  organiza- 
tion at  their  annual  session  in  Chicago,  Aug.  30,  passed 
resolutions  calling  for  the  banishment  from  the  curriculum 
of  all  books  tending  to  perpetuate  prejudice.  Confederate 
Camps  answer  that  they  are  only  endeavoring  to  get  at 
the  truth.  No  implacable  bitterness  is  manifested  on  either 
side,  and  only  good  can  in  time  come  from  the  warm  dis- 
cussion. The  same  happy  result  can  be  expected  from 
the  feeling  aroused  by  fraternal  resolutions  and  the  propo- 
sition to  have  a  common  memorial  day. 

All  of  these  numbers  are  very  full  in  war  incidents 
and  biographical  items.     In  the  last  are  found  sketches 
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of  two  famous  Confederate  surgeons :  Dr.  Hunter  Mc- 
Guire,  Richmond  (Oct.  n,  1835-Sept.  19,  1900),  who  was 
chief  surgeon  in  Jackson's  command;  and  Dr.  Preston  B. 
Scott,  Louisville  (Sept.  12,  1832-Sept.  24,  1900),  who  was 
medical  director  of  army  corps  in  the  western  service  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Like  the  men  with  their  organ,  Confederate  Veteran,  the 
women  have  one,  The  Lost  Cause,  also  a  monthly,  now  be- 
ginning the  fourth  volume,  published  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
$1.00  per  annum,  illustrated,  averaging  some  twenty  pages 
each  issue,  under  the  auspices  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
Chapter  of  U.  D.  C,  edited  by  Airs.  (General)  Basil  Duke. 
As  officially  stated  it  is  "devoted  to  the  collection  and  pre- 
servation of  the  records  of  the  Confederate  States,  humor- 
ous anecdotes,  reminiscences,  deeds  of  heroism,  also  de- 
voted to  the  work  and  interest  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy."  It  has  war  incidents  and  sketches,  bio- 
graphical details  and  accounts  of  the  work  of  camps  and 
chapters,  a  feature  that  might  be  enlarged  with  considera- 
ble advantage  to  all  the  memorial  organizations. 

Ten  pages  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  for  Octo- 
ber (organ  of  D.  A.  R.)  are  worth  to  the  student  more 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  A  part  is  a  revolutionary 
diary  covering  about  two  months  in  the  spring  of  1775, 
and  the  rest  is  "revolutionary  records,"  comprising  a  few 
words  on  Highlanders  in  Georgia,  half  a  dozen  names  of 
prison  ship  martyrs  and  a  list  of  South  Carolina  pension- 
ers in  1840.  There  are  several  essays,  well  written,  but 
not  adding  to  historical  knowledge :  "Arthur  St.  Clair," 
"Francis  Marion,"  "Bond  Slaves,"  "Molly  Stark"  and 
"Battle  of  Talladega."  The  last  is  an  illustration  of  the 
good  work  the  patriotic  societies  can  undertake.  It  re- 
lates to  the  effort  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  Chapter  in  Ala- 
bama to  erect  a  monument  to  the  seventeen  soldiers  who 
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were  killed  in  conflict  with  the  Indians  at  Talladega,  Nov. 
9,  1813,  and  were  buried  in  one  grave,  which  is  unmarked 
to  the  present  except  by  "a  few  rude  stones."  A  couple 
of  poems,  with  administrative  affairs,  complete  the  issue. 

The  September  number  contains  muster  rolls  of  two 
revolutionary  companies :  Captain  Alden's  of  Colonel  Bai- 
ley's 26.  Massachusetts  regiment  as  taken  on  April  1,  1779; 
and  Captain  Henry  Haskell's  of  Colonel  James  Prescott's 
regiment  as  taken  on  April  19,  1775.  There  are  two  ad- 
dresses, one  by  Hon.  H.  F.  McFarland,  ''Declaration  of 
Independence,"  the  other  by  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  "The 
Army  of  the  Revolution."  There  is  an  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  D.  A.  R.  in  the  patriotic  exercises  in  Paris 
during  the  World's  Fair  last  summer.  The  essay  "Eliza- 
beth Zane"  has  a  list  of  authorities  consulted,  an  unusual 
feature  for  the  papers  in  this  Magazine,  and  one  that  could 
be  profitably  followed.  The  Vice-President  General  of  the 
Society,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Roebling,  has  the  honor  of  a  very 
laudatory  notice  of  several  pages.  A  summary  of  the  ca- 
reer of  Gen.  Edward  Paine,  some  two  or  three  poems,  the 
doings  of  the  association  and  its  branches  conclude  the 
issue.  On  one  page  the  editor  epitomizes  the  work  of  the 
"Daughters,"  who  are  represented  as  very  active  in  deeds 
that  make  for  progress  and  enlightenment,  rather  than 
posing  as  a  "mutual  admiration  society  or  an  excuse  for 
pink  teas."  According  to  this  comprehensive  glance  they 
have  preserved  historic  landmarks,  fostered  historical 
study,  improved  library  facilities,  established  scholarships 
and  lectureships,  raised  monuments,  collected  funds  for 
charitable  purposes  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  Con- 
tinental Hall  project.  In  the  way  of  accomplishing  tangi- 
ble results  the  corresponding  union  among  men  is  utterly 
insignificant  in  comparison. 

Although  late  in  appearing,  the  second  number  of  the 
NortJi  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  is  none 
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the  less  welcome  (Vol.  I,  No.  2,  April,  1900;  pp.  161-320). 
The  general  character  and  appearance  are  the  same  as  in 
the  first  number  (see  Publications,  iv.  pp.  213-215)  and  the 
criticisms  made  on  that  number  will  apply  equally  to  this. 
The  contents  of  the  April  number  are :  "Abstract  of  wills 
probated  prior  to  1760"  (cont'd);  these  cover  the  whole 
colony  and  furnish  some  few  items  of  general  historical 
interest,  as  when  Dr.  John  Gourley,  of  Onslow,  in  1747, 
gives  "£40  to  buy  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  for  the  poor 
children  on  New  River."  Marriage  bonds  from  Chowan 
county,  1741-1800,  give  names  of  contracting  parties,  sure- 
ties and  form  of  bond.  There  is  a  discussion  on  the  loca- 
tion of  the  first  church  built  in  North  Carolina.  A  claim 
has  been  set  up  for  the  site  of  the  present  St.  Paul's 
church,  Edenton,  but  the  writer  of  this  article  shows  by 
numerous  quotations  from  original  sources,  including  the 
MS.  vestry  book  of  St.  Paul's  Parish  (It  would  be  an  excel- 
lent idea  to  print  this  Vestry  Book  in  succeeding  numbers 
of  the  Register)  that  the  site  must  have  been  somewhere 
on  the  plantation  near  Edenton  known  as  "Hayes"  and 
owned  by  Mr.  John  G.  Wood.  The  oath  required  of  office 
holders  (about  1716)  is  given.  This  is  practically  the  oath 
of  the  Protestant  succession.  There  is  a  genealogy  of  the 
Eittlejohn  Family  with  many  dates  and  notes  by  Maj. 
Roger  P.  Atkinson  and  Miss  Mary  Sumner  Kingsbury, 
which  is  vastly  superior  to  the  dry  skeletons  that  have 
generally  passed  for  genealogies  in  the  South.  A  request 
of  the  Baptists  of  Pasquotank  county  for  registration  of 
their  congregation  fixes  1729  as  the  date  and  Shiloh,  now 
in  Camden  county,  as  the  place  of  their  first  formal  or- 
ganization, a  date  later  than  hitherto  believed.  Then  fol- 
low "Abstract  of  conveyances"  in  Chowan  county  (cont'd) ; 
"Rent  roll"  of  Albemarle  county,  prior  to  1700;  notes  and 
many  queries.  Mr.  Hathaway  deserves  high  praise  for 
the  excellent  work  he  is  doing  for  North  Carolina  family 
history  and  should  have  a  large  patronage. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Early  Presidential  Vacations. — There  is  a  notion 
that  in  the  days  of  pristine  simplicity,  the  chief  executives 
pulled  off  their  coats  and  toiled  away  at  their  duties  for 
the  term  they  were  elected  to  serve,  taking*  neither  jaunts 
nor  relaxation  from  the  toils  and  vexations  of  office.  But 
certainly  the  most  democratic  of  them  all  was  no  such 
martyr  to  slavish  routine.  From  one  of  his  letters  lately 
published  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  history  (October, 
1900),  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  year  of  his  inauguration, 
spent  at  least  two  months  at  Monticello,  as  he  writes  from 
that  point  to  Archibald  Stuart  on  Aug.  5,  1801,  "I  shall  be 
here  till  the  last  of  September." 

Barring  out. — An  instance  of  this  custom,  which  seems 
to  have  absolutely  disappeared  in  the  average  school  of 
to-day,  especially  city  public  schools,  became  a  subject  of 
governmental  importance  in  the  Virginia  colony  in  1705, 
in  the  long  squabble  with  Blair,  the  head  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  It  seems  the  boys  then  were  like  the  boys 
now,  wanted  all  the  holiday  possible,  and  regularly  made 
a  habit  of  shutting  out  the  teachers  from  the  school 
rooms,  and  demanding;  favors  as  the  terms  of  surrender. 
Blair  charged  that  they  were  backed  up  by  the  executive 
who  furnished  them  with  shot  to  wound  him  with.  But 
the  Governor  it  seems  did  treat  the  youngsters  with 
''money  to  buy  victuals  and  drink,"  and  Blair  was  glad  to 
help  enjoy  the  consequent  festivities.  It  would  be  curious 
to  trace  this  custom  back  to  its  source,  and  also  to  find  the 
last  survivals  of  it  among  us  at  present. 

South  Carolina  Monument. — A  Confederate  monu- 
ment was  unveiled  at  Edgefield,  S.  C,  Aug.  8,  1900.  It 
was  erected  by  the  Ladies'  Memorial  Association,  is  of 
granite  and  31  feet  high.    Speeches  were  made  by  General 
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M.  C.  Butler,  Governor  John  C.  Sheppard  and  Congress- 
man W.  J.  Talbert.  General  Butler  stated  that  the  white 
population  at  Edgefield  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
about  14,000.  The  voting  population  was  2,700  and  the 
enlisted  soldiers  numbered  3,000.  His  address  was  in  the 
best  spirit  of  historical  writing,  elear,  calm,  dispassionate, 
accurate,  valuable.  Instead  of  wasting  time  with  a  resume 
of  our  whole  history,  he  gathers  up  and  fixes  for  all  time 
the  important  details  of  that  particular  unit. 

American  Coats-op-Arms. — Two  of  the  leading  genea- 
logical societies  in  this  country,  the  Newr  England  and  the 
Northwest  ones,  have  lately  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"As  there  is  no  person  and  no  institution  in  the  United  States 
with  authority  to  regulate  the  use  of  coats-of-arms,  your  Com- 
mittee discourages  their  display  in  any  way   or   form." 

In  spite  of  this  authoritative  and  sound  view,  the  wo- 
men's patriotic  societies  seem  inclined  to  take  up  this 
frumpery,  as  there  is  an  article  in  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  for  October  (organ  of  D.  A.  R.)  seriously  laying 
down  rules,  with  illustrations,  of  the  proprieties  to  be  ob- 
served in  following  this  fancy. 

Marriage  and  Patriotism. — It  may  be  somewhat  sig- 
nificant that  the  D.  A.  R.  do  not  often  honor  the  single 
sisters  in  the  bestowal  of  the  offices.  In  the  four  score  of 
national  officers  and  state  regents,  only  about  half  a  dozen 
have  the  prefix  of  aMiss." 

Ice  Cream  and  History. — A  new  path  for  developing 
interest  in  the  dry  study  of  the  past  has  been  marked  out 
by  a  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. — a  judicious  blending  of  his- 
torical essays  with  refreshments.  A  special  point  is  the 
moulding  of  the  ices  as  "cannons,  forts  and  battleships," 
in  keeping  with  our  primeval  passion  for  righting.  But  all 
teachers  of  history  might  learn  a  lesson  for  drawing  and 
holding  large  classes,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  rich 
viands  and  sparkling  liquids,  a  new  school  of  history  might 
come  into  being. 
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"JEFF.  Davis  Mansion,"  located  on  corner  of  18th  and 
G  streets,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  so  called 
because  occupied  by  Davis  when  he  was  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  War,  is  now  used  as  a  Government  building  for  some 
branch  of  the  War  Department. 

Comparative  Value  of  Officers  and  Privates. — 
Perhaps  few  will  be  convinced  even  by  a  historical  docu- 
ment that  one  lieutenant  general  is  worth  1,500  privates, 
but  that  is  the  ratio  we  agreed  upon  with  the  British  at 
Philadelphia,  March,  1778,  as  seen  by  the  reprint  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  for  Octo- 
ber, 1900.  A  major  general  was  rated  at  750  privates. 
From  this  the  exchange  was  graduated  down  to  one  ser- 
geant for  three  privates. 

Confederate  Monuments  in  National  Cemeteries. 
— During  the  summer  a  Virginia  chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  applied  to  President  McKinley  for 
permission  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  Confederate  dead 
in  the  national  cemetery  at  Germantown,  Pa.  On  investi- 
gation by  the  executive  it  was  discovered  that  only  by  act 
of  Congress  could  such  privilege  be  granted.  There  was 
outspoken  opposition  from  some  G.  A.  R.  posts.  The 
money  has  been  all  collected  and  authority  will  likely  be 
asked  from  Congress. 
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